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TEMPEST. 



The Tempett and The MitUummer Night^t Dream are the no- 
blest efforts of that sublime and amazing imagination, peculiar to 
Shakspeare, which soars above the bounds of nature, without for- 
saking sense ; or, more properly, carries nature alon^ with him 
beyond her established limits. Fletcher seems particularly to 
have admired these two plavs, and hath wrote two in imitation 
of them. The Sea Voyage and The Faithful Shepherdess. But, when 
he presumes to break a lance with Shakspeare, and write in emu- 
lation of him, as he does in The False One, which is tlie rival of 
Antony and Cleopatra, he is not so successful. Afler him. Sir John 
Suckling and Milton catched the brightest fire of tlieir imagina- 
tion from these two plays ; which slunes fantastically indeed in 
7%e Goblins, but much more nobly and serenely in The Mask at 
Z,tidlov) Castle. War burton. 

No one has hitherto been lucky enough to discover the romance 
on which Shakspeare may be supposed to have founded this play, 
the beauties of which could not secure it from the criticism of 
Ben Jonson, whose malig^ty appears to have been more than 
equal to his wit. In the introduction to BartholoTnevo Fair, he 
says : ** If there be never a servant monster in the fair, who can 
help it, he says, nor a nest of antiques ? He is loth to make na- 
ture afraid in his plays, like those that beg^t Tales, Tempests, 
and such like drolleries." Steevens. 

I was informed by the la\e Mr. Collins of Chichester, that 
Shakspeare's Tempest, for which no origin is yet assigned, was 
formed on a romance called Aurelio and Isabella, printed in Italian, 
Spanish, French, and English, in 1588. But, Uiough this infor- 
mation has not proved true on examination, an useml conclusion 
may be drawn n-om it, that Shakspeare's story is somewhere to 
he found in an Italian novel, at least that the story preceded 
Shakspeare. Mr. Collins had searched'this subject with no less 
ftdelity than judgment and industry ; 4)ut his memory failing in 
his last calamitous indisposition, he probably gave me the name 
of one novel for another. I remember he added a circumstance, 
which may lead to a discovery, — that the principal character of 
the romance, answering to Shakspeare's Prospero, was a chemi- 
cal necromancer, who had bound a spirit like Ariel to obey his 
call, and perform his services. It was a common pretence of 
dealers in the occult sciences to have a demon at command. At 
least Aurelio, or Orelio, was probably one of the names of this 
romance, the production and multiplicity of gold being the grand 
object of alchemy. Taken at large, the magical part of The 
Tempest is founded on that sort of philosophy which was prac- 
tised by John Dee and his associates, and has been called the 
Rosicrucian. The name Ariel came from the Talmudistick mys- 
teries with which the learned Jews had infected this science. 

T. Warton. 



TEMPEST. 

Mp. Theobald tells us, that The Tempett must have been writ- 
ten after 1609, because the Bermuda Islands, which are men- 
tioned in it, were unknown to the English until that year ; but 
this is a mistake. He might have seen in Hackluyt, 1600, folio, 
a description of Bermuda, by Henry May, who was shipwrecked 
there in 1593. 

It was, however, one of our author's last works. In 1598, he 
played a part in the original Every Man in hu Humour. Two of 
the characters are Protpero and Stephana. Here Ben Jonson 
taught him the pronunciation of the latter word, which is al' 
ways right in The Tempest: 

*< Is not this Stephana, my drunken butler ?" 

And always turong in his earlier play. The Merchant of Venice, 
which h&d been on the stag^ at least two or three years before 
its publication in 1600 : 

** My friend Stephana, signify I pray you," &c. 

-—So little did Mr. Capell know of his author, when he idly sup- 
posed his school literature might perhaps have been lost by the </<>- 
tipation of youth, or the biuy scene of publick life ! Farmer. 

To contrast the dryness of these speculations with the flowers 
of Poetry, the reader is presented with a passage from the ele- 

Ent stanzas of the Rev. W. L. Bowles, whose praise will, per- 
ps, persuade to a new perusal of The Tempest. 

** O SOVEREIGN MASTER, who with loucly state 
Dost rule as in some Islets inchanted land. 

On whom soft airs and shaJotoy spirits wait. 
While scenes of faerie bloom at thy command! 

On thy wild shores forgetful could I lie 

And list, till earth dissolv'd, to thy sweet minstrelsy ! 

** Call'd by thy mag^ck from the hoaiy deep. 
Aerial forms shpuld in bri^t troops ascend. 

And then a wondrous mask before me sweep ; 

While sounds, that the earth onm*d not, seem to blend 

Their stealing melodies, that when the strain 

Ceas'd^ I should vteep, and toould so dream again,* 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

Alonso, king q/* Naples. 

Sebastian^ hi9 brother » 

Prospero, the rightful Duke f^ Milan. 

AntoniO) Mb brother^ the umrping Duke qf Milan. 

Ferdinand, son to the king ^Naples. 

Gonzalo, an honest old counsellor ^Naples. 

Adrian, f , . 
X. . ' y lords, 
Francisco, 3 

Caliban, a savage and dtformed slave, 

Trinculo, a jester, 

Stephano, a drunken butler. 

Master qfa shifij Boatswain^ and Marintrs, 

Miranda, daughter to Prospero. 



Ariel, an airy sfdrit. 

Iris, 

Ceres, 

Jxmo, 

Mftnphs^ 

Reapers^ 



, an atrtf sfttnt. 

fsftirits. 
ihs, I 



Other spirits attending on Prospero. 

SCENE, 

The sea^ with a shift ; afterwards an uninhabited island. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

On a Ship at Sea. 

A Stomif viith Thunder and Lightning. 

JEnter a Ship-master cmd a Boatswain. 

Master, Boatswain,^-— 
Boats, Herfe, master : What cheer ? 
Mast. Good : Speak to the mariners : fall to*t yarely,' 
or we run ourselves aground : Bestir, bestir. [JEx/V. 

Enter Mariners. 
Boats, Heigh, my hearts ; cheerly, cheerly, my hearts ; 
yare, yare : Take in the top-sail ; Tend to the master's 
whistle. — Blow, till thoii burst thy wind,' if room enough ! 

^ Boauvsainy"] In this naval dialogue, perhaps the first exam- 
ple of sailor's language exhibited on the stage, there are, as I 
have been told by a skilful navigator, some ixuk«Guraicies and con- 
tradictory orders, yohnson. 

The foregoing observation is founded on a mistake. These 
orders should be considered as given, not at once, but succes- 
sively, as the emergency required. One attempt to save the 
ship failing, another is tried. Malone. 

* fo^l 'o'f yarely,^ i. e. Readily, nimbly. Our author is 

frequent m his use of Uiis word. So, in Decker's Satiroma^tix.,' 
** They'll make his muse as yare as a tumbler." Steeveng. 

Here it is applied, as a sea-term, and in other parts of the 
scene. So he uses the adjective. Act V. sc. v : •* Our ship is 
tight and yare.** And in one of the Henriet .• ** yare are our 
ships." To this day the sailors say, •* sit yare to the helm.** 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. sc iii : « The tackles 
yarely frame the office." T. Warton. 

3 BJxrua till thou burst thy viindy &c.] Perhaps it nMg^t be read : 
Blow, till thou burst, ivind, if room enough. Johnson. 

Perhaps rather— J3/ow, till thou burst thee, wind/ if rootn. 
enough. 

B2 
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jEriter Alonso, Sebastian, Antokio, FEROiKANDy 

GoNZALO, and others, '• 

Alon, Good boatswain, have care. Where's the mas- 
ter ? Play the men.* 

Boats, I pray now, keep below. 

Ant, Where is the master, Boatswain ? 

Boats, Do you not hear him ? You mar our labour ; 
Keep your cabins : You do assist the storm.' 

Gon, Nay, good, be patient. 

Boats, When the sea is. Hence ! What care these 
roarers for the name of king? To cabin: Silence : Trou- 
ble us not. 

Gon, Good ; yet remember whom thou hast aboard. 

Boats, None that I more love than myself. You are 
a counsellor ; if you can command these elements to si- 
lence, and work the peace of the present^* we will not 
hand a rope more ; use your authority. If you cannot, 
give thanks you have lived so long, and make yourself 
ready in your cabin for the mischance of the hour, if it so 
hap.^— ^heerly, good hearts. — Out of our way, I say. [-£jr. 

Gon,^ I have great comfort from this fellow: me- 
thinks, he hath no drowning mark upon him ; his com- 
plexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, good fate, to his 

The allusion, as Mr. M. Mason observes, is to the manner in 
which the winds were represented in ancient prints and pic- 
Ixu-es. Steeveru. 

^ Play ike tnen^ i. e. ,act with spirit, behave like men. So, 
in Chapman's translation of the second Iliad: 

** Which doing, thou shalt know what souldiers play the men, 
** And what the cowards.** 
Again, in Marlowe's Tamburlainei 1590, p. 2 : 

" Viceroys and peers of Turkey, play the men.** 
*12 ^/Ao/, avi^H W, Iliad, V. v. 529. Steeveru. 

Again, in scripture, 2 Sam. x. 12 ; ** Be of good courage, 
and let us play the we» for our people." Malone. 

' — assist the etonn] So, in Pericles : 

** Patience, good sir ; do not assist the storm** Steevens. 

* — of the presenty"] i. e. ofihe present instant. So, in the 

15th chapter of the 1st Epistle to tlie Corinthians : " o( 

whom the grater part remain unto this present.** Steevens. 

7 Gonzalo."] It may be observed of Gonzalo, that, being the 
only good man that appears with the king, he is the only man 
that preserves his cheerfulness in the wreck, and bis hope on the 
island* ^hnson. 
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hanging ! make the rope of his destiny our cable, for 
bur own doth little advantage ! If he be not bom to be 
hanged, our case is miserable. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter Boatswsdn. 
Boats, Down with the top-mast ; yare ; lower, lower j 
bring her to try with main-course.^ [ji cry within,'] A 
plague upon this howling ! they are louder than the wea- 
ther, or our office.— 

Re-enter Sebastian, Antonio, and Gonzalo. 
Yet again ? what do you here ? Shall we give o'er, and 
drown ? Have you a mind to sink ? 

Seb, A pox o' your throat ! you bawling, blasphemouSf 
incharitable dog \ 

Boats, Work you, then. 

Ant, Hang, cur, hang ! you whoreson, insolent noise- 
maker, we are less afraid to be drowned than thou art. 

Gon, I'll warrant him from drowning; though the 
ship were no stronger than a nut-shell, and as leaky as 
an imstanched wench. 

Boats, Lajfc her a-hold, a-hold;' set her two courses; 
off to sea again, ^ lay her off. 

Enter Mariners tvet. 
Mar. All lost ! to prayers, to prayers ! all lost ! 

' [^Exeunt. 



• bfing her to try with main-course .3 Probably from 

Hackluyt's Voyages^ 1598 : " And when the barke had way, we 
cut the hauser, and so gate the sea to our friend, and tried out all 
that day ^coith our maine course.^' Malone. 

This phrase occiu's also in Smith's Sea Grammar , 1627, 4to. 
under the article Hovo to handle a ship in a Stortne : " Let us lie 
at Trie with our Tnaine course ; that is, to hale the tacke aboord, 
the sheat close afl, the holing set up, and the helme tied close 
aboord." P. 4fO. Steevem. 

® Lay her a-hoid, a-hold A To lay a thip a-hold, is to bring her 
to lie as- near the wind as sne can, in order to keep clear of the 
land, and get her out to sea. Steevens. 

1 — set her t^vo courses ; off to sea cr^ain,] The courses are 
the main-sail and fore-sail. This term is used by Raleigh, in his 
Discourse on Shipping, yohnson. 

The passage, as Mr. Holt has observed, should be pointed. Set 
her tvoo courses i off, &c. 

Such another expression occiu*s in Decker's If this be not a ^oodt 

Playy the Devil is in it, 1612 : « oft vj\\}tv ^wa \i\\i^iJ«x.^ «sj&. 

your Banners ; ota viithyour cour«et.*' StecoeiM. 
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Boats, What, must our mouths be cold ? 

Gon, The king and prince at prayers ! let us assist theiUy 
For our case is as theirs. 

Seb, I am out of patience. 

jfnt^ We are merely' cheated of our lives by drunk- 
ards.*^ 
This wide-chapped rascal ;—' Would thou might'st lie 

drowmng, 
The washing of ten tides ! 

Gon, He'll be hanged yet ; 

Though every drop of water swear against it, 
And gape at wid'st to glut him.^ 

[w^ confused noise within'] Mercy on us !— We split, wc 
split !«^Farewell, my wife and children !— ^Farewell, bro- 
ther !♦— We split, we split, we split !— 

Ant, Let's all sink with the king. \^Exit, 

^ — - merely — ] In this place, si^fies abtoluteiy ; in which 
sense it is used in Hamlet, Act I. sc. lii : 



(( 



-Things rank and gross in nature 



" Possess it merely^ 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Poetaster .• 
" •— ^— at request 
'< Of some mere friends, some honourable Romans." 

Steevene. 

3 — to glut him,."] Shakspeare probably wrote, ^englut him^ 
to swallow him / for which I know not that glut is ever used by 
him. In this signification englut, from engloutir, Fr. occurs fre- 
quently, as in Hoiry Vic 

" Thou art so near the gulf 

" Thou needs must be englutted.** 
And again, in Thrum and Othello. Yet Milton writes glutted offal 
for rmallawedi and therefore perhaps the present text may stand. 

yohruon. 
Thus, in Sir A. Gorges's translation of Lucan, B. VI : 

« oylie fragments scarcely burn'd, 

** Together she doth scrape and glut.^* 
i. e. swallow. Steevens. 

♦ Mercy on us .' &c. ^— Farewell, brother f &c.] All these 
lines have been hitlierto given to Gonzalo, who has no brother in 
the ship. It is probable that the lines succeeding the confused 
noise within should be considered as spoken by no determmate 
characters, yohnson. 

The hint for this stage direction, &c. might have been received 
from a passagfe in the second book of Sidney's Arcadia, where the 
shipwreck of Pyrocles is described, with this concluding circum- 
stance : ** But a monstrous cry, begotten of many roaring voyces, 
was able to infect with feare," &c. Steevens. 
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Seb, Let's take leave of him. [JSanVr 

Gon, Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for 

an acre of barren ground ; long heath, brown furze, any 

thing : the wills above be done I but I would fain die a 

dry death. lExit^ 

SCENE II. 

TTie island: before the cell of Prospero. 

Enter Prospero and Miranda. 

Mtra, If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them : 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch. 
But that the sea,* mounting to the welkin's cheeky 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer ! a brave vessel. 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dash'd all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Agfunst my very heart ! Poor souls ! they perish'd« 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er* 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The freighting souls within her. 

Pro. Be collected ; -,^ 

No more ainaaexiai«nt • Tell your piteous heart, 
There's no harm done. 

Mira. O, woe the day I 

Pro. ^ No harm.'^ 

« But that the tea, &c.] So, in ^ng Lear .• 
'* The sea in such a storm as his bare head 
" In hell-black night endur'd, would have buoy'd up, 
'^ And quench'd the stelled fires.'* Malone* 
Thus in Chapman's version of the Slst Iliad: 

" as if his waves would drowne the skie, 

*' And put out all the sphere of fire." Steevent, 

6 or e'er — ] i.e. before. So in Ecclesiastes, xii. 6 : 
** Or enter the silver cord be loosed, or the gulden bowl be bro- 
ken—^." Again, in our author's Cymbeline : 

" or e'er I could 

" Give him that parting kiss ." Steevent. 

f Pro. No harm.'] I know not whether Shakspeare did not 
fhake Miranda speak thus : 

O, Hvoe the day / no harm ? 
To which Plrospero properly answers : 

/ have done nothing but in care of thee. 
Miranda, when she speaks the words, O, "woe the day ! wi!^\«*«^ 
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I have done nothing but in care of thee, 
(Of thee, my dear one ! thee, my daughter !) who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence I am ; nor that I am more better' 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell,* 
And thy no greater father. 

Mira, More to know 

Did never meddle with my thoughts.* 

Pro. 'Tis time 

I should inform thee further. Lend thy hand. 
And pluck my magick garment from me.— So ; 

[Lays down hit maniie. 
Lie there my art.'— Wipe thou thine eyes ; have com* 

fort. 
The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touch'd 
The very virtue of compassion^ in thee, 

not that the crew had escaped, but that her father thought differ- 
ently from her, and counted their destruction no harm, yofuuon* 

8 — more better — ] This ungrammatical question is very fre- 
quent among our oldest writers. So, in The History <^ Helyiu 
Anight of the Svian, bl. 1. no date, imprinted by Wm.. Coplcmd: 
•* And also the m^e sooner to come, without prolixitv, to the true 
Chronicles," &c. Again, in the True Tragedies ot Marius^emd 
Scilla,'' 1594 : 

" To wait a messagpe of more better worth." 
Again, ibid : 

" That hale M>ore greater than Cassandra now." Steeveng* 

9 .^^^fuU poor cell,'\ i. e. a cell in a g^at degree of poverty. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra .• •* I am /ull sorry.** Steevens. 

1 Did never meddle n»ith my thoughts. "^ i.e. m,ix with them. To 
vneddle is oflen used, with this sense, "by Chaucer. Hence the 
substantive medley. The modem and familiar phrase by which 
that of Miranda may be explained, is— n«>cr entered my thoughts^^ 
never came into my head. Steevens. 

It should rather mean — to interfere, to trouble, to busy itself, as 
still used in the North, e. g. Don't meddle toith mes i. e. Let me 
alone ; Don't molest me. Ritson. 

See Howell's Diet. 1660, in v. to meddle: " se mesler de.** 

Malone, 

2 Lie there my art,] Sir Will. Cecil, lord Burleigh, lord high 
treasurer, &c. in the reig^ of queen Elizabeth, wnen he put off 
his gown at night, used to say. Lie there, lord treasurer. Fuller't^ 
Holy State, p. 257. Steevens. 

3 — virtue of compassion — 1 Virtue ; the most efficacious 
part, the energetic quality ; in a like sense we say, The virtue of 
a plant is in the extract. Johnson. 
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I have, with such provision in mine art, 

So safely order'd, that there is no soul—* 

No, not so much perdition as an hair, 

Betid to any creature in the vessel* 

Which thou heard'st cry, which thou saw'st sink. 

Sit down ; 
For thou must now know further. 

Mira. You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am ; but stopp'd 
And left me to a bootless inquisition ; 
Concluding, Stay^ not yet, — 

Pro. The hour's now come ; 

The very minute bids thee ope thine ear ; 
Obey, and be attentive. Can*st thou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell ? 
I do not think thou can'st ; for then thou wast not 
Out three years old.* 

Mira. Certainly, sir, I can. 

* that there h no soul — ] Thus the old e^tions read ; but 

tlus is apparently defective. Mr. Rowe, and after him Dr. War- 
burton, read — that there is no soul lost, without any notice of the 
variation. Mr. Theobald substitutes no foil, and Mr. Pope follows 
him. To come so near the right, and yet to miss it, is unlucky : the 
author probably wrote no soU, no stain, no spot ; for so Ariel tells : 

Not a hear perished s 

On their sustcumng garments not a blemish^ 

But fresher than b^ore. 
And Gonzalo, The rarity of it is, that our garments being drenched 
in the sea, keep notwithstanding thev" freshness and glosses. Of this 
emendation I find that the author of notes on Tfu: Tempest had a 
glimpse^ but could not keep it. Johnson. 

— no soul — ] Such interruptions are not uncommon to Shak- 
speare. He sometimes begins a sentence, and, before he con- 
cludes it, entirely changes its construction, because another, more 
forcible, occurs. As this change frequently happens in conversa- 
tion, it may be suffered to pass uncensured in the language of the 
stage. Steevens.. 

* — net *o m,uch perdition as an hair, 

Be^d to ajry creature in the vessel, — ] Had Shakspeare in his 
nund St. Paul's hortatory speech to the ship's company, where he 
assures them that, though they were to suffer shipwreck, " not 
em hair should fall from, the head of any of them, .^' Acts, xxvii. 34. 
Ariel afterwards says, " Not a hair perish'd," Molt White. 

« Out three years old.'] i. c. Quite three years old, three ^^«% 
old fuU-out, complete. 

So, in the 4th Act-- « Aftd be Al>oy ti|j\A out?* Ste««e»»- 
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Pro, By what ? by any other house, or person ? 
Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance. 

Mira. *Tis far off; 

And rather like a dream, than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants : Had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me ? 

Pro, Thou had'st, and more, Miranda : But how is ity 
T)^at this lives in thy mind ? What seest thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm of time ?^ 
If thou remember'st aught, ere thou cam*st here, 
How thou cam'st here, thou may'st. 

Mira. But that I do not. 

Pro, Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years sincC}* 
Thy father was the duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. 

-Mra. Sir, are not you my father ? 

Pro, Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She said — ^thou wast my daughter ; and thy father 
Was duke of Milan ; and his only heir 
A princess ;— -no worse issued.* 

Mira. O, the heavens ! 

What foul play had we, that we came from thence ? 
Or blessed was't, we did ? 

Pro, Both, both, my girl : 

By foul play, as thou say'st, were we heav'd thence ; 
But blessedly holp hitiier. 

7 — abysm of time ?] i. e. Abyss. This method of spelling 
the word is common to other ancient writers. They to<^ it from 
the French abysme, now written abime. So, in Heywood's Bra- 
zen JgCy 1613 : 

*' And chase him from the deep abysms below." Steeveru. 

8 T\uelve years sincef Miranda, tvselve years ytnce,'\ Years, in the 
first instance, is used as a dissyllable, in the second as a mono- 
syliaUe. But tliis is not a license, peculiar to the prosody of Shak- 
speare. In the second book of Sidney's Arcadia are the foUow- 
ing lines, exhibiting the same word, with a similar prosodical va- 
riation : 

«« And shall she die ? shall cruel ^/J^r spill 

•* Those beames that set so many hearts on Jire ?** Steevetis. 

« A princess ; — no tuorse issued.^ The old copy reads — " And 
princess." For the trivial change in the text I, am answerable. 
issued is descended. So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608 : 
** For I am by birth a gentleman, and issued of such parent*,"* 
&c. Steeveru, 
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Mira, O, my heart bleeds 

To think o' the teen^ that I have tum'd you to, 
Which is from my remembrance ! Please you, further. 

Pro, My brother, and thy uncle, calPd Antonio^— 
I pray thee, mark me^— <that a brother should 
Be so perfidious 1— -he, whom, next thyself, 
Of all the world I lov'd, and to him put 
The manage of my state ; as, at that time. 
Through all the signiories it was the first. 
And Prospero the prime duke ; being so reputed 
In dignity, and, for the liberal arts, 
Without a parallel ; those being all my study. 
The government I cast upon my brother. 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported, 
And rapt in secret studies. Thy false uncle- 
Dost thou attend me ? 

Mira. Sir, most heedfully. 

Pro. Being once perfected how to grant suits. 
How to deny them ; whom to advance, and whom* 
To trash for over-topping;* new created 
The creatures that were mine ; I say, or chang'd them, 



(C 



> teen — ] is sorrow, grief, trouble . So, in Romeo and yuliet : 
to my teen be it spoken." Steevent. 



4 — whom to advance, and whom — ] The old copy has %oho 
in both places. Corrected by the editor of the second folio. 

Jifalone. 

s To troth for oDer-tofiping ;"] To trashy as Dr. Warburton ob- 
serves, is to cut away the superfluities. This word I have met 
with in books, containing directions for gardeners', published in 
the time of queen Elizabeth. 

The present explanation may be countenanced by the following 
passage in Warner's Albion* s England, 1602, B. X. ch. 57 : 

<* Who sulfreth none by might, by wealtli or blood to over' 

toppy 
" Himself ^ves all preferment, and whom listeth him doth 
lop." 
Again, in our author's K. Richard II: 
** Go thou, and, like an executioner, 
*' Cut off the heads of too-fast-growing sprays 
" That look too lof^y in our commonwealth." 
Mr. Warton's note, however, on — " trash for his quick hunt- 
ing," in the. second act of Othello, leaves my interpretation of this 
passage somewhat disputable. 

Mr. M. Mason observes, that to trash Jor overtopping^ " ma.^ 
mean to lop them, because they did overVoip, QitVa.at^^T\.^^t^' 

C 
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Or else new form'd them : having both the key* 

Of officer and office^ set all hearts^ 

To what tune pleas'd his ear ; that now he was 

The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk. 

And suck'd my verdure out on't.*-^Thou attend'st not : 

I pray thee, mark me.' 

vent them from overtopping. So LucetU, in the second scene 
of The Tv3o Gentlemen ^ Verona, says : 

'* I was taken up for lajring them down, 

" Yet here they shall not he, for catching cold." 
That is, lest'they should catch cold. See Mr. M. Mason's note 
on this passage. 

In another place (a note on Othello) Mr. M. Mason observes, 
that Shakspeare had probably in view, when he wrote the pas- 
sage before us, " the manner m which Tarquin conveyed to Sez- 
tus his advice to destroy the principal citizens of Gabii, by strik- 
ing off, in the presence of his messengers, the heads of all the 
taUest poppies, as he walked with them in his garden." Steeveru. 
I think this phrase means '* to correct for too much haughti- 
ness or overbearing." It is used by sportsmen in the North, when 
they correct a dog for misbehaviour in pursuing the game. Tliis 
explanation is warranted by the following passage in Othello, Act 
II. sc. i : 

" If this poor trash of Venice, whom I troth 

" For his quick hunting." 
It was not tin alter I made this remark, that I saw Mr. Warton's 
note on the above lines in Othello, which corroborates it. Douce. 
A troth is. a term still in use among hunters, to denote k piece 
of leather, couples, or any other weight, fastened round the neck 
of a dog, when his speed is superior to the rest of the pack ; i. e. 
when he over-top* them, when he hunt* too quick, C. 
See Othello, Act II. sc. i. Steewns. 

a _- both the key — ] This is meant of a key for tuning the 
harpsichord, spinnet, or virginal; we call it now a tuning ham- 
mer. Sir y. Havokint. 

'' Of officer and^kce, tet all hearts — ] The old copy reads— " all 
hearts Pth* *f ate," but redundantly in regard to metre, and unne- 
cessarily respecting sense ; for what hearts, except such as were 
«* f A' state, could Alonso incline to his purposes ? 

I have followed the advice of Mr. Ritson, who judiciously pro- 
poses to omit the words now ejected from the text. Steevens, 

8 And sucPd my verdure out onHA So in Arthur Hall's transla- 
tion of the first book of Homer, 1581, where Achilles swears by 
his sceptre : 

" Who having lost the sapp ©f wood, efl greenenetse cannot 
drawe .*' Steevens . 

9 I pray thee, mark we.] In the old copy, these words are the 
beginning of Prospero's next speech ; but, for the restoration of 
metre, I have changed their place. Steevem. 
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Mira. O9 good sir, I do. 

Pro. I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicate* 
To closeness, and the bettering of my n\ind 
With that, which, but by being so retir'd, 
O^er-priz'd all popular rate, in my false brother 
Awak'd an evil nature : and my trust, 
Like a good parent,^ did beget of him 
A falsehood, in its contrary as great 
As my trust was ; which had, indeed, no limit, 
A confidence sans bound. He, being thus lorded. 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 
But what my power might else exact, — like one. 
Who having, unto truth, by telling of it. 
Made such a sinner of his memory. 
To credit his own lie,^ — he did believe 



1 / thu9 neglecting tDorldfy ends, all dedicate — ] The old copy 
has — " dedicate//*' but we should read, as in the present text, 
" dedicate." Thus, in Measure for Measure: 

Prayers from fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal." Ritson. 

^ Like a good parent, &c.] Alluding to the observation, that a 
father above the common rate of men has commonly a son below 
it. Herowmfilii noxa. Johnson. 

^ — — — — ^^— like oney 

Who having, unto truth, by telling of it. 
Made such a sinner of his memory. 

To credit his aum lie,! There is, perhaps, no correlative, to 
which the word it can with grammatical propriety belong. Lie, 
however, seems to have been the correlative to which me poet 
meant to refer, however ungrammatically. 

The old copy reads — " into truth." The necessary correction 
was made by Dr. Warburton. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens justly observes that there is no correlative, &c. 
This observation has induced me to mend the passage, and to 
read: 

Who having unto truth, by telling ofU — instead of, of it. 
And I am confirmed in this conjecture, by the fotiowing pas- 
ssige quoted by Mr. Malone, &c. M. Mason. 

There is a very singular coincidence between this passage and 
one in Bacon's History of King ffenry VII. [Perkin Warbeck] 
'* did in all things notably acquit himself; insomuch as it was 
generally believet^ that he was mdeed Duke Richard. Nay, Aim- 
self, vnth long and continual counterfeiting, and with oft telling a 
lye, was turned by habit almost into the t^ing he netnft^ to b^ ; oon^ 
foom a liar to be a believer.** Maiont. 
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He was the duke ; out of the substitution,^ 
And executing the outward &ce of royalty. 
With all prerogative :•— •Hence his ambition 
Growing, — Dost hear? 

Mira, Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 

Pro. To have no screen between this part he play'd. 
And him ^e play'd it for, he needs will be 
Absolute Milan : Me, poor man ! — ^my library 
Was dukedom large enough ; of temporal royalties 
He thinks me now incapable : confederates 
(So dry he was for sway*) with the king of Naples, 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage ; 
Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom, yet unbowed, (alas, poor Milan I) 
To most ignoble stooping. 

Aitra, O the heavens 1 

Pro, Mark his condition, and the event ; then tell me. 
If this might be a brother. 

Mtra. I should sin 

To thhik but nobly* of my grandmother: 
Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pro, Now the condition. 

This king of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's suit ; 
Which was, that he, in lieu o' the premises,' — 
Of homage, and I know not how much tribute, — 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 

^ ffe was the duke; out of the tubstitution,'^ The old copy reads 
— ** He was indeed the duke." I have omitted the word indeed^ 
for the sake of metre. The reader should place his emphasis on 
—was. Steevem. 

« (So dry he was far wofljr)] i. e. So thirsty. The expression, I 
am told, is not uncommon in the midland counties. Thus, in Lei^ 
tester's commomoealth : " against the designments of the hasty 
Erie who thirsteth a kingdom with great intemperance." Again, 
in Troilus and Cressida: " His ambition is dry." Steevens. 

« To think but nobly — ] But, in this place, signifies otherwise 
than. Steevens. 

y — in lieu o* the premises, &c.] In lieu of, means here, in 
consideration of; an unusual acceptation of the word. So, in 
Fletcher's Prophetess, the chorus, speaking of DrusiUa, says : 
** But takes their oaths, in lieu of her assistance, 
«« That they shall not presume to touch their lives." 

M. Matcn. 
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Out of the dukedom ; and confer ^r Milan, 
With all the honours, on my brother : Whereon, 
A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan ; and, i' the dead of darkness. 
The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me, and thy crying self. 

Mir a. Alack, for pity ! 

I, not rememb'ring how I cried out then,* 
Will cry it o'er ag^n ; it is a hint,* 
That wrings mine eyes.* 

Fro. ' Hear a little further, 

And then I'll bring thee to the present business 
Which now's upon us ; without the which, this story 
Were most impertinent. 

Mira, Wherefore did they not 

That hour destroy us ? 

Pro, Well demanded, wench ; 

My tale provokes that question. Dear, they durst not ; 
(So dear the love my people bore me) nor set 
A mark so bloody on the business ; but 
With colours feirer painted their foul ends. 
In few, they hurried us aboard a bark ; 
Bore us some lei^ues to sea ; where they prepared 

8 _ cried out — '\ Perhaps we should read— cried on*t. 

Steevau* 

— - a hint,] Hint is tuggetti<m» So» in the beginning speech 
of the second act: 

" our hint of woe 

" Is common—." 
A similar thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra^ Act V. sc.i : 

•* — — it is a tidings 

** To wash the eyes of kings." Steevent, 

1 That wrings mine eye*."} i. e. squeezes the water out of them. 
The (Ad copy reads-— 

** That wrings mine eyes fo'f ." 

To vjhat? every reader will ask. I have, therefore, by the ad- 
vice of Dr. Farmer, omitted these words, which are unnecessary 
to the metre : hear, at the beginning of the next speech, being 
used as a dissyllable. 

To vjring, in the sense I contend for, occurs in the Merry Wivee 
qf Windsor, Act I. sc. ii : ** his cook, or his lawnds^^wYaa^^siaKt^ 
and his farinttrP Steevent, 

C2 
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A rotten carcass of a boat,' not rigg'd. 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast ; the very rats 
Instinctively had quit it:^ there they hoist us, 
To cry to the sea that roar'd to us ;* to sigh 
To the winds, whose pity, sighing back ag^n. 
Did us but loving wrong. 

Mira, Alack ! what trouble 

Was I then to you \ 

Pro, O I a cherubim 

Thou wast, that did preserve me ! Thou didst smile, 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 
When I have deck'd the sea' with drops full salt ; 

* — of a boat,] The old copy reads— of a butt, Henley . 
It was corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

3 — had quit If.-] Old copy— Aove quit it. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. Malone. 

■* Tb cry to the tea that roar'd to i»/] This conceit occurs again 
ill the Winter's Tale:^--*' How the poor souls roar'd^ and the sea 
T/iocPd them," &c. Steevent, 

^ — — deck'd the tea ->-] To deck the tea, if explained, to ho- 
nour, adorn, or dignify, is, uideed, ridiculous, but the original im- 
port of the verb deck, is to coneri so, in some parts, they yet say 
deck the table. This sense may be borne, but perhaps the poet 
wrote JlecPdf which I think is still used in rustic language of drops 
falling upon water. Dr. Warburton reads niock*d; the Oxford 
edition bracked. Johnson. 

Verstegan, p. 61. speaking of beer, says *' So the overdecking 
or covering of beer came to be called berham, and aflerwards 
barme." This very well supports Dr. Johnson's explanation. 
The following passage in Antony and Cleopatra may countenance 
the verb deck, in its common acceptation : 

«• do not please sharp fate 

" To grace it with your sorrows." 

What is this but decking it with tears ? 

Agun, our author's Caliban says, Act III. sc. ii : 

•« He has brave utensils, 

•* Which, when he has a house, he'll deck withal." Steevem. 
To deck, I am told, signifies in the North, to sprinkle. See 
Ray's DiCT. of Korth Country words, in verb, to deg, and to deck ,- 
and his Dict. of South Country vjords, in verb. dag. The latter 
signifies devj upon the grass ! — ^hence daggle-tailed. In Cole's La- 
tin Dictionary, 1679, we find, — ** To dag, collutulo, irroro.^^ 

Malone. 
A correspondent, who signs himself Eboracensis, proposes that 
this contested word should be printed degg*d, which, says he, sig- 
ni&easfirinJtied, and is in daily use in the North of England. When 
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Under my burden groan'd ; which raisM in me 
An undergoing stomach,^ to bear up 
Against what should ensue. 

Mira, How came we ashore ? 

Pro, By Providence divine. , 
Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, (who being then appointed 
Master of this design,) did give us ;'' with 

clothes that have been washed are too much dried, it is necessary 
to moisten them belbre they can be ironed, which is always done 
by sprinkling; this operation the maidens universally call degging. 

Reed. 

* An undergoing.sX.omSich^'] Stomach is ttubbom resolution. So, 
Horace ; " — gravem Pelidx stomachum** Steevena. 

7 Some food v)e hadj and some fresh vaatery that 

A noble Neapolitan^ (ronzalo. 

Out of his charity f (who being then appointed 

Master of this design^) did give uss\ Mr. Steevens has sug- 
gested, that we might better read — Ae being then appointed ; and 
so we should certamly now write : but the reading of the old copy 
is the true one, that mode of phraseology being the idiom of 
Shakspeare's time. So, in the Winter's Tale: 

<( ___ This your son-in-law, 

'< And son unto the king, (ythom heavens directing^) 

•* Is troth-plight to your daughter." 

Again, in Coriolanus: 

" WB^g tliy hand, 

*• Which, often, thus, correcting thy stout heart, 

** Now humble as the ripest mulberry, 

** That will not hold the handling; or, say to them,*' &c. 

Malone. 
I have left the passage in question as I found it, though with 
slender reliance on its integrity. 

What Mr. Malone has styled <' the idiom of Shakspeare's 
time," can scarce deserve so creditable a distinction. It should 
be remembered that the instances, adduced by him, in support of 
his position, are not from the early quartos, which he prefer^ on 
the score of accuracy, but from the folio 1623, the inaccuracy of 
which, with equal judgment, he has censured. 

The genuine idiom of our language, at its different periods, 
can only be ascertained by reference to contemporary writers, 
whose works were skilfully revised, as they passed through the 
press, and are therefore unsuspected of corruption. A sufficient 
number of such books are before us. If they supply examples of 
phraseology, resembUng that which Mr. Maloive >NCj\3i&.«^«X"sJ^^> 
there is an end of c(mtrover8y betwetu ua*. \*«^^ Vvw^-s^x^ s^^ 
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Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries, 

Which since have steaded much ; so, of his gentleness, 

Knowing I lov'd my books, he fumish'd me, 

From my own library, with volumes, that 

I prize above my dukedom. 

Mira. 'Would I might 

But ever see that man I 

Pro, Now I arise:*-— 

Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 
Here in this island we arriv'd ; and here 
Have I, thy school-master, made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 

disputed phrases be brou^t to their test beibre they are ad- 
mitted; for I utterly refuse to accept the jargon of theatres and 
the mistakes of printers, as the idiom or grammar of the age, in 
which Shakspeare wrote. Every g^ss t&parture fix>m literary 
rules may be countenanced, if we are permitted to draw exam- 
ples from vitiated pages ; and our readers, as oflen as they meet 
with restorations, rounded on such authorities, may justly exclaim 
with Othello,-—" Chaos is come again." Steevem. 

* Nam lariie.-'] Why does Prospero ariie? Or, if he does it to 
ease himself by change of posture, why need he interrupt his 
narrative to tell his daughter of it ? Perhaps these words belong 
to Miranda, and we should read : 
Mir. *Would I might 
But «w tee that fnan f^^Naa I arite. 

Pro. Sit Mtillf and hear the Uut of our tea-Mtrov). 

Prospero, in p. 15, had directed his daughter to tit dovm, and 
learn the whole of tl^s history; having previously by some magi- 
cal charm disposed her to fail asleep. He is watching the pro. 
gress of this charm ; and in the mean time tells her a long story, 
oflen asking her whether her attention be still awake. The story 
being endea (as Miranda supposes) with their coming on shore, 
and partaking of the conveniences provided for them by the loyal 
humanity of Gonzalo, she therefore first expresses a wish to see 
the good old man, and then observes that she may novo ariee, as 
the stonr is done. Pros]>ero, surprised that his charm does not 
yet work, bids her tit ttill; and then enters on fresh matter to 
amuse the time, telling her (what she knew before) that he had 
been her tutor, &c. But soon perceiving her drowsiness coming 
on, he breaks off abruptly, and leaves her still eitting to her slum- 
bers. Blachtone. 

As the words — " now I arise" — may signify, ** now I rise in 
toy narration," — *« now my story heightens in its consequence," I 
have lefl the passage in question undisturbed. We still say, that 
the interest of a drama rises or declines. Stecvens. 
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Mira, Heavens thank you for*! I And now, I pray 
you, sir, 
(For still 'tis beating in my mind,) your reason 
For raising this sea-storm ? 

Pro, Know thus far forth.-^ 

By accident most strange, bountiful fortune, 
Now my dear lady,® hath mine enemies 
Brought to this shore : and by my prescience 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star ; whose influence 
If now I 'court not, but omit,* my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.»— .Here cease more questions ; 
Thou art inclin'dto sleep; 'tis a good dulness,^ 
And give it way ; I know thou can'st not choose. — 

iMiranda aieefie. 
Come away, servant, come : I am ready now ; 
Approach, my Ariel ; come. 

Enter Ariel. 
^ri, AH hail, great master ! grave sir, hail ! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure ; be^t to fly,^ 

* Now my dear lady^"] i. e. novo my auspicioiu mittress. Steevcnt.. 

1 IJind my zenith doth depend upon 
A mx)9t auspicious star; tohose influence 
If nam I court not, but omit, &c.] So, in yulius C^sar: 
** There is a tide in the affaii^s of man, 
•« Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune/ 
" Om,itted, all the voyage of their life 
" Is bound in shallows and in miseries." Malone. 

* -^ 'tis a good dulness,] Dr. Warburton rightly observes, 
that this sleepiness, which Prospero by his art had brought upon 
Miranda, and of which he knew not how soon the effect would 
begin, makes him question her so often whether she is attentive 
to his story, yohnson. 

3 All hail, great m>aster / grave sir, hail! I come 
To ansvjer thy best pleasures h^t to fly, &c.] Imitated by 
Fletcher in The Faithful Shepherdess .• 
■ ** t ell me sweetest, 
** What new service now is meetest 
" For the satyre ; shall I stray 
**« In the middle ayre, and «tay 
** The failing- racke, or nimbly take 
*« Hold by the moone, and gently make 

** Suit to the pal^ qu^ene of night, j 

" For a beame to rfve thee U«A\ A 

" Shan Jdhe into the tea, ^ 
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To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 

On the curl'd clouds ;^ to thy strong bidding, task 

Ariely and aU his quality.' 

Pro, Hast thou, spirit, 

Perform'd to point* the tempest that I bade thee ? 

jiri. To every article. 
I boarded the king's ship ; now on the beak,^ 
Now in the waist,* the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam'd amazement : Sometimes, I'd divide, 
And bum in many places ; on the top-mast. 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet, and join : Jove's lightnings, the precursors 
O' the dreadful thunder-claps,' more momentary 
And sight out-running were not : The fire and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem'd to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 






And bring thee coral, making way 
Through the rising waves," &c. HerUey. 

^ On the curl*d cloudi;'] So, in Timon — Crisp heaven. Steevent, 

p * — and all his quality.] i. e. all his confederates, all who are 

of the same profession. So, in Hamlet: 

•* Come give us a taste of your quality** See notes on this 
passage. Act II. sc. ii. Steevens. 

* PerforrrCd to point — ] i. e. to the minutest article ; a literal 
translation of the French phrase — a point. So, in the Chances, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 

" — are you all fit ? 

"To /win*, sir." 

. Thus, in Chapman's version of the second book of Homer's 
Odyssey, we have 

*• ^— every due 

" PerfomCd to full: " Steevens, 

7 _,uKu on the beak,] The beak was a strong pointed body 
at the head of the ancient gallies ; it is used here for the fore- 
castle, or the boltsprit. Johnson. 

So in Philemon Holland's translation of the 2d chapter of the 

S2d book of Pliny^s Natural History : " our goodly, tall and 

proud ships, so well armed in the beaie-head with yron pikes,** 
&c. Steepens. 

9 Now in the voaist,"] The part between the quarter-deck and 
the forecastle, yohnson. 

^ precursors 

O* the dreadful thunder-claps,'] So, in King Lear: 

" 'Viuit couriers of oak-deaving thunderbolts." Steevens, 
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Yea, his dread trident shake. ^ 

Pro, My brave spirit ! 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 

Jiri, Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad,* and play'd 
Some tricks of desperation : All, but mariners, 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, and ouit the vessel,^ 
Then all a-fire with me : The king s son, Ferdinand, 
With hsur up-staring (then like reeds, not hair,) 
Was the first man that leap'd ; cried, Hell w emfity^^ 
And all the devils are here. 

Pro, Why, that's my spirit I 

But was not this nigh shore ? 

Ari. Close by, my master. 

Pro, But are they, Ariel, safe ? 

Ari, Not a hair perish'd ; 

On their sustaining** garments not a blemish, 

1 TeOi his dread trident thake.'^ Lest the metre should appear 
defective, it is necessaiyto apprize the reader, that, in Warwick- 
shire and other midland counties, shake is still pronounced by Uie 
common people as if it was written shaake, a dissyllable. 

Fanner. 
The word shake is so printed in Golding's* version of the 9th 
book of Ooid*s Metamorphoses , edit. 1575 : 

•• Hee quaak't and shaak't and looked pale," &c. Steevens. 

* But felt a fever of the mad,'\ If it be at all necessary to explain 
the meaning, it is this : Not a soul but felt such a fever ^ as madmen 
feely when the frantic ft is upon them. Steevens. 

3 _ and quit the vessel,"] ^it is, I think, here used for quit- 
ted. So, in K. Lear: 

" — ^— 'Twas he inform'd agsdnst him, 
" And quit the house on purpose, that their punishment 
" Might have the freer course." 
So, in King Henry VI. P. I. lift, for lifted: 

** He ne'er lift up his hand, but conquered." Malone. 

4 sustaining — ] i. e. their garments that bore them up and 
supported them. Thus, in Chapman's translation of the eleventh 
Iliad, 

'* Who fell, and crawled upon the earth with his sustaining 
palmes." 
Ag^in, in K. Lear, Act IV. sc. iv. 

" In our sustaining com." 
Ag^in, in Hamlet : 

« __ Her clothes spread wide 

** And, meniuud-like« a while tiie^ 6orc Her u^^* 
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But fresher than before : And, as thou bad*8t me. 
In troops I have dispers'd them 'bout the isle : 
The king's son have I landed by himself; 
Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs, 
In an odd angle of iJhe isle, and sitting, 
His arms in this sad knot. 

Pro. Of the king's ship, 

The mariners, say, how thou hast dispos'd, 
And all the rest o' the fleet ? 

AH, Safely in harbour 

Is the king's ship ; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex'd Bermoothes,' there she's hid : 

Mr. M. Mason, however, observes that « the word witamuig, 
in this place, does not mean supporting, but enduring; and by their 
sustaining gBTmentB, Ariel means their garments which bore, with- 
out being mjured, the drenching of the sea." Steevens. 

* From the still-vex^d Bermoothes,] Fletcher, in his Women 
Pleased, says, « The devil should think of purchasing that egg-sheli 
to victual out a witch for the Bermoothes." Smith, m his account 
of these islands, p. 172, says, ** that the Bermudas vjere so fearful 
to the v)orld, that many called them. The Isle of Devils. — P. 174. 
— fo all seaman no less terrible than an inchoated den of furies." And 
no wonder, for the clime was extremely subject to storms and 
hurricanes ; and the islands were surrounded with scattered rocks 
lying shallowly hid under the surface of the water. Warburton. 

The epithet, here applied to the Bermudas, will be best under- 
stood by those who have seen the chafing of the sea over the rug- 
ged rocks by which they are surrounded, and which render ac- 
cess to them so dangerous. It was in oiir poet*8 time the cur- 
rent opinion, that Bermudas was inhabited by m/jnsters, and de* 
^ils, — Setebos, the god of Caliban's dam, was an American devil, 
worshipped by the giants of Patagonia. Henley. 

Again, in Decker's If this be not a good Play, the Devil is in it, 
1612: " Sir, if you have made me tell a lye, they'll send me on a 
voyage to the island of Hogs and Devils, the Berm,udas. Steevens. 

The opinion that Bermudas was haunted with evil spirits con- 
tinued so late as the civil wars. In a little piece of Sir John 
Berkinghead's intitled. Two Centuries ofPaurs Church-yard, una 
cum, indice expurgatorio, &c. 12*^, in page 62, under the title Cases 
of Conscience, is this: 

" 34. Whether Bermudas and the Parliament-house lie under 
one planet, seeing both are haunted tvith devils." Percy. 

Berw/udas was, on this account, the cant name for some privileg- 
ed place, in which the cheats and riotous bullies of ShaJupeare's 
time assembled. So, in The Devil is an Ass, by Ben Jonson : 

" keeps he still your quarter 

" In the Bermudas ? 
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The manners all under hatches stow*d ; 

Whom, with a charm, jom'd to their suffer*d labour, 

I have left asleep : and, for the rest o' the fleet, 

Which I dispersed, they all have met again ; 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote,* 

Bound sadly home for Naples ; 

Supposing that they saw the king's ship wreck'd. 

And his great person perish. 

Pro, Ariel, thy chaii;e 

Exactly is perform'd ; but there's more work : 
What is the time o' the day V 

jiri. Past the mid season. 

Pro. At least two glasses : The time 'twixt six and now, 
Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

jiri. Is there more toil ? Since tiiou dost give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou hast promis'd, 
Which is not yet perform'd me. 

Pro. How now ? moody ? 

What is't thou can'st demand ? 

jiri. My liberty. 

Pro. Before the time be out ? no more. 

Jiri. I pray thee 

Remember I have done thee worthy service ; 
Told thee no lies, made no mistakings, serv'd^ 

Again, in one of his Epistles *. 

« Have their Bermudas^ and their straights i* th' Strand." 
Again, in The Devil is an Ass : 

I gave my word 



*< For one that's run away to the Bermudas.^* Steevens. 

6 — the Mediterranean flote,] Flote is vtave. Flot. Fr. 

Steevens, 

7 What is the time o* the day .?] This passage needs not be dis- 
turbed, it being common to ask a question, which the next mo- 
ment enables us to answer : he that thinks it faulty, may easily 
adjust it thus : 

Pro. What is the time o' the day ? Past the mid season ? 
Ari. At least tvio glasses. 

Pro. The time 'twixt six and novo — . yohnson. 
Mr. Upton proposes to regulate this passage differently : 
Ariel. Past the m>id season, at least tV30 glasses. 
Pros. The tirne, &c. Malone. 

^ To^ thee no lies, mxuie no mistaiings, ser^d -«] The old 
copy has— ♦- 

" Told thee no lies, made ihte no maXjaSuxv^u^ s«n*^— ^* 

B 
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Without or grudge, or gramblings : thou didst promise 
To bate me a full year. 

Pro. Dost thou forget* 

• From what a torment I did free thee ? 

-^ri. No. 

Pro, Thou dost ? and think'st 
It much) to tread the ooze of the salt deep; 
To run upon the sharp wind of the north ; 
To do me business in the veins o' the earth, 

The repetition of a word will be found a frequent mittakcs in 
the ancient edit'ons. Rit9on. 

9 Dott thou forget — 1 That the character and conduct of Pros- 
' « pero may be understood, something must be known of the svftem 
of enchantment, which supplied a& the marvellous, found In the 
romances of the middle ages. This system seems to be founded 
on the opinion that the fallen spirits, having diflferent degfrces of 
guilt, had different habitations allotted them at their expulsion, 
, some being confined in hell, some (as Hooker, who delivers the 
opinion of our poet's age, expresses it,) dispersed in air^ some on 
earth, some in water, others in caves, dens, or minerals umier the 
earth. Of these, some were more malignant and mischio'ous 
than others. The earthy spirits seem to have been thought the 
most depraved, and the aenal the least vitiated. Thus Prospero 
observes of Ariel : 

— — Thou voast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy ana abhorred commands. 
Over these spirits a power might be obtained by certain rites 
performed, or charms learned. This power was called The black 
Art, or Knowledge of Enchantment. The enchanter being (as kinc^ 
James observes in nis DemxmologyJ one nvho commands the devils 
vjhereas the xaitch serves him. Those who thought best of tliis 
art, the existence of which was, I am afraid, beheved very seri- 
ously, held, that certain sounds and characters had a physical 
power over spirits, and compelled their agency ; others who con- 
demned the practice, which in reahty was surely never practised, 
were of opinion, with more reason, that the power of cliarms arose 
only from compact, and was no more than the spirits voluntarily 
allowed them for the seduction of man. The art was held by all, 
though not equally criminal, yet unlawful, and therefore Casau- 
bon, speaking of one who had commerce with spirits, blames 
him, though he imagines him one of the best kind, who dealt with 
them by way of command. Thus Prospero repents of his art in 
the last scene. The spirits were always considered as in some 
measure enslaved to the enchanter, at least for a time, and as 
serving with unwillingness ; therefore Ariel so often beg^ for 
liberty; and Caliban observes, that the spirits serve Prospero 
with no goodwill, but hate him rootedly. — Of these trifles ^ough. 

yohn9(m. 
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When it is bak'd with frost. "* 

Ari, I do not, sir. 

Pro, Thou liest, malignant thing? Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax,* who, with age, and envy, 
Was grown into a hoop ? hast thou forgot her ? 

jiri. No, sir. 

Pro, Thou hast: Where was she born? 

speak; tell me. 

Jiri, Sir, in Argier.^ 

Pro. O, was she so ? I mtist, 

Once in a month recount what thou hast been^ 
Which thou forget'st. This damn'd witch, Sycorax, 
For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible 
To enter human hearings from Argier, 
Thou knoVst, was banish'd ; for one thing she did, ' 
They would not take her life : Is not this true ? 

jiri. Ay, sir. 

Pro, This blue-ey'd hag was hither brought with child, 
And here was left by the sailors : Thou, my slave. 
As thou report^st thyself, wast then her servant : 
And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands. 
Refusing her grand bests, she did confine thee, 
By help of her more potent ministers, 
And in her m6st immitigable rage. 
Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Imprison'd, thou <Hdst painfully remain 
A dozen years ; within which space she died. 
And left thee there ; where thou didst vent thy groans, 
As fast as mill-wheels strike : Then was this islsuid, 
(Save for the son that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-bom,) not honour'd with 

1 The foul witch Sycorax,'] This idea might have been caught, 
from Dionyse Settle's Reporte of the Last Voyage qfCapteine Fro* 
bisher, 12mo. bl. 1. 1577. He is speaking of a woman found on 
one of the islands described. ** The old wretch, whome diuers of 
our Saylers supposed to be a Diuell, or a Witche, plucked oifhcr 
buskins, to see if she were clouen footed, and for her ougly hewe 
and deformitie, we let her goe." Steevens. 

2 in Argier.] Argier is the ancient English name for Al' 

giera. See a pamphlet entitled, A true Relation of the Travailes, 
&c. of William Davies, Barber-surgeon, &c. 1614. In this is a 
chapter *' on the description, &CrOt ilrgier.'* Stec5)c<u. 
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A huimn shape. 

'^ri. Yes ; Caliban her son. 

Fro, Dull thing, I say so ; he, that Caliban, 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best know'st 
What torment I did find thee in : Thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 
Of ever-angry bears ; it was a torment 
To lay upon the damn'd, which S^ corax 
Could not i^;ain undo ; it was m*' c art. 
When I amv'd, and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 

•^^*. I thank thee, master. 

Pro. If thou more murmur'st, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou hast howl'd away twelve winters. 

'^ri. Pardon, master: 

I will be correspondent to command. 
And do my spriting gently. 

Pro, Do so ; and after two days 

I will discharge thee. 

•^n. That's my noble master ! 

What shall I do ? say what ? what shall I do ? 

Pro. Go make thyself like to a nymph o' the sea \^ 
Be subject to no sight but mine ; invisible 
To every eye-ball else.* Go, take this shape, 



3 — to a nytnph o' the aeai] There does not appear to be suf- 
ficient cause why Ariel should assume this new shape, as he was 
to be invisible to all eyes, but those of Prospero. Steeven*. 

4 Be subject to no sight but mine ; invisible 

To every eye-ball else.'] The old copy reads— 

" Be subject to no sight but thine am/ mine ; invisible," &c. 

But redimdancy in the first line, and the ridiculous precaution 
that Ariel should not be invisible to himself , plainly prove that th« 
words — and thine — were the interpolations of ignorance. 

Steevens. 
Go maie thyself Hie a nymph o* the sea .• be subject 
To no sight but thine andm.ine ; invisible, &c.J The words— 
** be subject" — shaving been transferred in the first copy of this 
play to the latter of these lines, by the carelessness of the tran- 
scriber or printer, the editor of the second foho, to supply tlie 
metre of the former, introduced the word to ; — treading, ** like 
to a nymph o' the sea." The regulation that I have made, shews 
that the addition, like many others made by that editor, was un- 
necessary. Malone, 
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And hit,her come in*t : Hence, with diligence.' 

lJ£xit Ariel. 
Awake, dear heart, awake ! thou hast slept well '^ 
Awake I 

Mira. The strangeness* of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 

Pro, Shake it off: Come on ; 

We^U visit Caliban, my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Mira, 'Tis a villsdn, sir, 

I do not love to look on. 

JPro. But, as 'tis. 

We cannot miss him :'' he does make our lire, 
Fetch in our wood ; and serves in offices 
That profit us. What ho 1 slave ! Caliban ! 
Thou earth, thou ! speak. 

Cal. [ Within] There's wood enough within. 

Pro. Come forth, I say ; there's other business for thee : 
Come forth, thou tortoise 1 when ? ^ 

My arrangement of this passage, admits the word to, whkh, I 
think, was judiciously restored by the editor of the second folio. 

SteevcTis. 

B And hither comein't .- hence vtith diligence.'] The old copy reads-— 

" And hither come in't : go, hence with diligence." 
The transcriber or compositor had caught the word go from 
the preceding line. Riuon. , 

* The strangeness — ] Why should a wonderful story produce* 
sleep ? I believe experience will prove, that any violent agitation 
of the mind easily subsides in slumber, especially when, asr in 
Prosperous relation, the last images are pleasing., yohnson. 

The poet seems to have been apprehensive that the audience, 
as well as Miranda, would sleep over this long, but necessary, tale, 
and, therefore, strives to break it. First, by making Prosper© 
divest himself of the magic robe and wand ; then, by waking her 
attention no less than six times, by verbal interruption : then, by 
varying the action, when he rises, and bids her continue sitting : 
and lastly, by carrying on the business of the fable, while Miranda 
sleeps, by which she is continued on the stage, till the poet has 
occasion for her again. Warner. 

^. We cannot miss him:] That is, we cannot do without liim. 

M. Mason. 

^ • Come forth, thou tortoise .' when ?] This interrogation, indica- 
tive of impatience in the highest degree, occurs also in King 
Richard II. Act I. sc. i: " When, Harry?" See note o\v\hiA'«^^s4- 
sage. Act I. sc. i. *^. 
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Re-enter Ariel, like a xvater'Tiyn^, 
Fine apparition ! My quaint Ariel, 
Hark in thine ear. 

-^ri. My lord, it shall be done. lExit. 

Pro, Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth I 

Enter Caliban. 

CaL As wicked dew, as e'er my mother brush'd) 
With raven's feather, from unwholesome fen, 
Drop on you both !• a south-west blow on ye. 
And blister you all o'er ! 

In Prospero's summons to Caliban, however, as it stands in the 
©Id copj^, the word forth (which I have repeated for the take ©f 
metre) is wanting. Steeven*. 

• Cal. As wicked dew eu t^er my mother brush'df 
With rcpoerC 9 feather fromn umuholeaotnefen^ 
Drop on you both!"] It was a tradition, it seems, that Lord 
Falkland, Lord C. J. Vaughan, and Mr. Selden concurred in ob- 
serving, that Shakspeare had not only found out a new character 
in his Caliban, but had also devised and adapted a new manner of 
language for that character. What they meant by it, without 
doubt, was, that Shakspeare gave his language a certain g^tesque 
air of the savage and antique ; which it certainly has. But Dr. 
Bentley took this, of a new language, literally; for, speaking of a 
phrase in Milton, which he supposed altogether absurd and un- 
meaning, he says, Satan had not the privilege, at Caliban in Shtik* 
•peare, to use new phrase and diction unknown to all others a nd 
again to practise distances is still a Caliban style. Note on Mil- 
ton's Paradise Lost, 1. iv. v. 945. But I know of no such Caliban 
style in Shakspeare, that hath new phrase and diction, unknown to 
all others. War burton. 

Whence these critics derived the notion of a new language, ap- 
propriated to Caliban, I cannot find : they certainly mistook bru- 
tality of sentiment for uncouthness of words . Cahban had learned 
to speak of Prospero and his daughter ; he had no names for the 
sun and moon, before tlieir arrival, and could not have invented a 
language of his own, without more understanding, than Shakspeare 
has thought it proper to bestow upon him. His diction is indeed 
somewhat clouded, by the gloominess of his temper, and the ma- 
lignity of his purposes ; but let any other being entertain the same 
tlioughts, and he will find them easily issue, in the same expres- 
sions, yohnson. 

J* wicked dew — ] W/c/ec^/ having banefiil qualities. So Spen- 
ser says, wicked weed; so, in opposition, we say, herbs or medicines 
have virtues. Bacon mentions virtuous bezoar, and Dryden virttt' 
ous herbs. Johnson. 

So, in the Book of Haukyng, &c. bl. 1. no date : <« If a wycied 
feUon be swollen in such a maimer that a man may hele it, the 
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Pro. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps. 
Side-stitches, that shall pen thy breath up ; urchins^ 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work,* 



hauke shall not dye." Under King Henry VI. the parliament 
petitioned agiunst hops, as a toicied weed. See Fuller's Worthies : 
Essex. Steeoent. 

^ urchins — ] i. e. hedge-hogs. 

Urchins are enumerated by Reginald Scatty among other terrific 
beings. So, in Chapman's May day, 1611 : 

** — to fold thyself up like an urchin.** 
Ag^n, in Seiimus Emperor of the Turksy 1584 : 

** What, are the urchins crept out of their dens, 
" Under the conduct of this porcupine!" 

Urchins are, perhaps, here put for fairies. Milton, in his Masque^ 
speaks of « urchin blasts," and we still call any little dwarfish 
child an urchin. The word occurs again, in the next act. The 
echinus^ or sea hedge-hog, is still denominated the urchin. Steevens, 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor we have ** urchins, ouphes, and 
fairies ;" and the passage, to which Mr. Steevens aUudes, proves, 
I think, that urchins here signifies beings of the fairy kind: 

His spirits hear me. 

And yet I needs must curse ; but they'll nor pinch. 
Fright me with urchin-shews, pitch me i' the mire," &c. 

Malone* 

' """^for that vast of night that they may v)ork,'\ The vast of 
ni^ht means the night, which is naturally empty and desertedf, 
without action ; or when all things ly^i^g i^^ sleep and silence, 
makes the world appear one great uninhabited waste. So, in 
MamJet: 

" In the dead waste, and middle of the night." 
It has a meaning, like that of nox vasta. 

Perhaps, however, it may be used with a sig^fication some- 
what different, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609 . 

" Thou God of this great vast, rebuke the surges." 

Vastum, is likewise the ancient law term for waste, uncultivated 
land ; and, with this meaning, vast is used, by Chapman, in his 
Shadow of night, 1594: 

" —When unUghtsome, vast, and indigest, 
" The fi>rmeless matter of this world did lye." 

It should be remembered, that, in the pneumatcdo^ of former 
ages, these particulars were settled with the most minute exact- 
ness, and the different kinds of visionary beings had different al- 
lotments of time, suitable to the variety, or consequence of their 
employments. During these spaces, they were at liberty to act* 
but were always obliged to leave off at a certain hour, uiit thegr 
might not intorfisre m that portion of night, whkkbd ^ "^ 
others. Amcng thescy we may suppose wrMm xnVim? 
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All exercise on thee : thou shalt be pinch'd 

As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more stinging. 

Than bees that made them. 

Cal. I must eat my dinner. 

This island's mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak'st from me. When thou camest first,' 
Thou strok'dst me, and mad'st much of me ; wouki'st 

give me 
Water, with berries in't ; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less. 
That bum by day and night : And then I loVd thee, 
And shew'd thee all the qualities o' the isle. 
The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, and fertile ; 
Cursed be I that did so ! — All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beeties, bats, light on you I 
For I am all the subjects that you have, 
Which first was mine own king : and here you sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest of the island. 

Pro. Thou most lying slave. 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness : I have us'd thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care ; and lodg'd thee, 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 

Cal, O ho, O ho!*— .'would it had been done ! 
Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 

Pro, Abhorred slave ;* 

Which any print of goodness will not take, 

subjected to their dominion. To this limitation of time Shakspeare 
alludes again, in K. Lear: ** He begins at curjev), and voalh tiU the 
Kcond cock.'** Steevens. 

3 Which thou taJk*st Jrom we. When thou camest ^r*f,] We 
might read — 

" Which tliou tak'st from me. When thou cam'st here 
first — ." Ritson. 

4 O ho, O ho /"I This savage exclamation was originally and 
constantly appropriated, by the writers of our ancient Mysteries 
and Moralities, to the Devil ; and has, in this instance, been trans<^^ 
ferred to his descendant Caliban. Steeven*. 

* Abhorred slave/] This speech, which the old copy gives to 
Miranda, is very judiciously bestowed, by Theobald, on Prospero. 

^oAfwofft. 
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Being capable of all il^ ! I pitied thee. 

Took pains to make thee speaks taught thee, each hour 

One thing or other : when thou didst not, savage, 

Know thine own meaning,^ but would*st gabble, like 

A thing most brutish, I endow'd thy purposes. 

With words, that made them known : But thy vile race,^ 

Though thou didst learn, had that in't, which good natures 

Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast thou 

Deservedly confin'd into this rock. 

Who hadst deserv'd more, than a prison. 

Ccd, You taught me language ; and my profit on*t 
Is, I know how to curse: The red plague rid you,* 
For learning me your language I 

Mr. Theobald found, or might have found, this speech trans- 
ferred to Prospero, in the alteration of this play, by Dryden and 
Davenant. Malone. 

fi — *a)hen thou didst not, ionage, 
Know thine cmm meaning,'] By this expression, however de- 
fective, the poet seems to have meant — When thou didst utter sounds, 
to vohich thou hadst no determinate meaning : but the following ex- 
pression of Mp. Addison, in his 389th Spectator, concerning 
the Hottentots, may prove the best comment on this passage : 
** — having no language among them, but a confused gabble, 
which is neither luell understood by themselves, or others." Steevens. 

^ — But thy vile race,] The old copy has vild, but it is only 
the ancient moide of spelling vile. Race, in this place, seems to 
signify ori^nal disposition, inborn qualities. In this sense, we 
still say — The race of viine: Thus, m Massinger's Nevj Way to 
pay old Debts : 

" There came, not six days since, from Hull, a pipe 
** Of rich canary. 
«« Is it of the right race .?" 
and Sir W. Temple has somewhere applied it to works of litera- 
ture. Steevens. 

Race and raciness in wine, signifies a kind of tartness. 

Blackstone. 

' — the red plague rid you,"] I suppose, from the redness of 
the body, universally inflamed, yohnson. 

The erysipelas was anciently caUed the red plague. Steevens. 
So again, in Coriolanus.- 

" Now the red pestilence strike all trades in Rome !** 
The word rid, which has not been explained, means to destroy. 
So, in K. Henry VI. P. II : 

** —If you ever chance to have a child, 

** Look, in his youth, to have him so cut off, 

*< As, deathsmen ! you have rid this sweet ^oxssi^'^Tais^^^ 
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i 

Pro. Hag-seed, hence ! 

Fetch us in fuel ; and be quick, thou wert best, 
To answer other business. Shrugs't thou, malice ? 
If thou neglect'st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill all thy bones with aches ; make thee roar. 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 

Cal, No, 'pray thee ! 

I must obey : his art is of such power, lAside, 

It would control my dam's god, Setebos,* 
And make a vassal of him. 

JPro, So, slave ; hence ! [J&r, Cal. 

Reenter Ariel, invUible^^ playing and tinging; 
Ferdinand following him, 

Ariel's Song. 

Come unto these yellow aandsy 

And then take hands: 
Court'sied when you have^ and kiaa^dy 

{The wild wavea whiat^)^ 



— - my dam?* god, Setebos,] A gentleman of great merit, 
Mr. Warner, has observed, on the authority of 5^oAn Barbot^ that 
** the Patagons are reported to dread a great homed devil, called 
Setebos.** — It may be asked, however, how Shakspeare knew any 
thing of this, as Barbot was a voyager of the present century ?— 
Perhaps he had read Eden's History of Travayle, 1577, who tells 
us, p. 434, that " the giantes, when they found themselves fet- 
tered, roared like bulls, and cried upon Setebos to help them."— 
The metathesis in Caliban from Canibal is evident. Fariner. 

We learn, from Magellan's voyage, that Setebos was the ai- 
preme god of the Patagons, and Cheleule was an inferior one. 

Toilet. 
Setebos is also mentioned in Hackluyt's Voyages, 1598. Malane, 

1 Re-enter Ariel invisible,] In the wardrobe of the Lord Admi- 
ral's men, (i. e. company of comedians,) 1598, was — " a robe for 
to goo inviaebell" See the MS. from Dolwich college, quoted by 
Mr. Malone, Vol. III. Steevens. 

2 Court*sied ivhen you have, and kiss'd,] As was anciently done 
at tlie beginning of some dances. So, in K. Henry VIII. that 
prince says to Anna Bullen — 

" I were unmannerly to take you out, 
" And not to kiss you.** 
TTie luild noaves whist ;] i. e. the wild waves being silent. So» 
in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. VII. c. 7. s. 59 : 

" So was the Titaness put down, and vahist* 
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Foot it feat ly^ here and there; 
jlndy sweet sfiritea^ the burden bear,^ 

Harky hark I 
Bur, Bowgh) wowgh. [disfieraedly. 

The watch-dogs bark: 
Bur, Bowgh, wowgh. {disfiersedly, 

Harky hark ! I hear 
The strain qf strutting chanticlere 
Cryy Cock-a-doodle-doo, 

Fer, Where should this musick be ? i' the air, or the 
earth? 
It sounds no more :-^<and sure, it waits upon 
Some god of the island. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father's wreck,* 

And Milton seems to ha.ve had our author in his eye. See 
stanza 5, of his hymn on the Nativity : 

«* The winds^ with wonder wA/«f, 

" Smoothly the waters kits'd.** 
So again, both Lord Surry and Phaer, in their translations of 
the second book of Virgil : 

*• — Conticitere omnes, 

*' They vokitted sJl." 
and Lyly, in his Maid's Metamorphosis, 1600 : 

•• But every thing is quiet, whist, and stiQ." Steevens, 

5 — the burden bear."] Old copy — bear the burden. Corrected 
by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

-* Weeping again the iing my father^ s lurect,'] Thus the old copy; 
but in the books of Shakspeare's age again is sometimes printed, 
instead oi against, [i. e. opposite to,] which I am persuaded was 
our author's word. The placing Ferdinand in such a situation, 
that he could still gaze upon the wrecked vessel, is one of Shak- 
speare's touches of nature. Again is inadmissible ; for this would 
import that Ferdinand's tears had ceased for a time ; whereas, he 
himself tells us, afterwards, that from the hour of his father's 
wreck they had never ceased to flow; 

" Mysdf am Naples, 

** Who with mine eyes, n^er since at ebb, beheld 

•* The king my father wreck'd." 

However, as our author sometimes forgot to compare the differ- 
ent parts of his play, I have made no change. Malone. 

By the word — again, I suppose the Prince means only to de- 
scribe the repetition of his sorrows. Besides, it appears from Mi- 
randa's description of the storm, that the ship had been swallowed 
hj the waves, and, consequently, could no longer be an object of 
sight. Steevens. 
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This musick crept by me upon the waters;' 
Allaying both their ^ry, and my passion^ 
With its sweet air : Thence I have followM it. 
Or it hath drawn me rather :— -But 'tis gone. 
N09 it begins again. 

Ariel sings. 
Fidl fathom five thyfiither lies;* 

Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are fiearls, that were his eyes: 

Nothing (fhiniy that dothfiidey'' 
But doth st^er a sea-^hange^^ 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymfihs hourly ring his knell: 
Hark! novf I hear thetny'-^ding'dongy hell^^ 

{Burden^ ding-dong. 

s This musick crept by me upon the viaters /] So, in Milton's 
Masque: 

** a soft and solemn breathing sound 

<< Rose like a steam of rich distill'd perfVimes, 
** And stole upon the air." Steevens. 

• Full fathom five thy father lies; &c.] Ariel's lays, (which hare 
been condemned by Gilaon as trifling, and defended not very suc- 
cessftdly by Dr. Warburton,) however seasonable and efficacious, 
must be allowed to be of no supernatural dignity or elegance ; they 
express nothing great,norreveal any thing above mortal discovery. 

The reason for which Ariel is introduced thus trifling is, thsct 
he and his companions are evidently of the fairy kind, an cider of 
beings, to which tradition has always ascribed a sort of diminutive 
agency, powerful but ludicrous, a humorous and frolick control- 
ment of nature, well expressed by the songs of Ariel, yohnton. 

The songs in this play. Dr. Wilson, who reset and published 
two of them, tells us, in his Court Ayres, or Ballads, published at 
Oxford, 1660, that « Full fathom fve," and «« Where the bee sucJks,** 
had been first set by Robert Johnson, a composer, contemporary 
with Shakspeare. Bumey. 

7 Nothing of him. that doth fade. 
But doth suffer a sea-change — ] The meaning is — Every thing 
about him, that is liable to deration, is changed. Steevens. 

• But doth suifer a «ea-change — ] So, in Milton's Masque .• 

** And underwent a quick immortal change.** Steevens. 

9 So, in The Golden Garland of Princely Delight, Stc. 13th edi- 
tion, 1690: 

" Corydon's doleful knell to the tune of Ding, dong^ 
" I must go seek a new love, 
^ " Yet will I ring her knell, — Ding, dong. 
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Fer, The ditty does remember my drown'd father:— 
This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes :^ — I hear it now above me. 

Pro, The fringed curtains* of thine eye advance 
And say, what thou seest yond*. 

Mira, What is*t ? a spirit ? 

Lord, how it looks about \ Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form : — But 'tis a spirit. 

Pro, No, wench ; it eats and sleeps, and hath such senses 
As we have, such: This gallant, which thou seest, 
Was in the wreck; and, but he's something stain'd 
With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might'stcall him 
A goc^Iy person: he hath lost his fellows, 
And strays about to find them. 

Mira, I might call him 

A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

Pro, It goes on, 3 \_Aside, 

As my soul prompts it: — Spirit, fine spirit! I'll free thee 
Within two days, for this. 

Fer, Most sure, the goddess 



The same burden to a song occurs in The Merchant of Venice^ 
Act III. sc. ii. Steeveru. 

1 That the earth owes :] To ofve, in this place, as well as many 
others, signifies to own. So, in Othello.' 

" that sweet sleep 

** Which thou ov^dst yesterday." 
Again, in the Tempest: 

" — — thou dost here usurp 

** The name thou cno^at not." 
To use the word in this sense, is not peculiar to Shakspeare. 
I meet with it in Beaumont and Fletcher's Beggar's Bush : 

" If now the beard be such, what is the prince 

" That owes the beard ?" Steevens. 

2 The fiinged curtains, &c.] A similar expression occurs in 
Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609: 

" — — her eyelids 

** Begin to part their fringes of bright gold." 
Ag^n, in Sydney's Jrcaaia, Lib. I : " Sometimes my eyes 
would lay themselves open— or cast my lids, as curtains, over the 
image of beauty her presence had painted in them." Steevens. 

3 It goes on,"] The old copy reads — ** It g^s on, / see,*' 1^«^^ 
But as the words I see, are useless, and an incwobtaaon^ 1^ ^^'^im 
metre, I have omitted them. Steeoens, . JU 
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On whom these sdrs attend!*— Vouchsafe, my prayer 
May know, if you remain upon this island ; 
And that you will some good instruction give, 
How I may bear me here: My prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder! 
If you be maid, or no? 

Mir a. No wonder, sir; 

But, certainly a maid.* 

Fer, My language ! heavens !— - 



4 Mo9t sure, &c.] It seems that Shakspcare, in The Tetnpett, 
hath been suspected of translating some expressions of Vir^pil ; 
witness the O Dea cert^. I presume we arc here directed to the 
passage, ^here Ferdinand says of Miranda, after hearing the 
songs of Ariel : 

Mott ture, the goddest. 
On vihoni thete airs attend ! — 
And so, very rmall Latin is sufficient for this formidable transla- 
tion, that, if it be thought any honour to our poet, I am loth to 
deprive him of it ; but his honour is not built on such a sandy 
foundation. Let us turn to a real translator, and examine whe- 
ther the idea might not be fully comprehended by an English 
reader, supposing it necessarily borrowed from Virgil. Hexa' 
meters in our language are almost forgotten ; we will quote, there- 
fore, this time, from Stanyhiu*st : 

** O to thee, fayre virgin, what terme may rightly be fitted ? 
'* Thy tongue, thy visage no mortal frayltie resembleth. 
— No doubt, a goddesse !" Edit, 1583. Farmer. 



^€ 



* — certainly a wiaiW. J Nothing could be more prettily ima- 
gined, to illustrate the smgularity of her character, than this 
pleasant mistake. She had been bred up in the rough and pUun- 
dealing documents of moral philosophy, which teaches us the 
knowledge of ourselves ; and was an utter stranger to the flattery 
invented by vicious and designing men to corrupt the other sex. 
So that it could not enter into her imagination, that complais- 
ance, and a desire of appearing amiable, qualities of humanity 
which she had been instructed, in her moral lessons, to cultivate, 
could ever degenerate into such excess, as that any one should 
be willing to have his fellow-creature believe that he thought her 
a goddess, or an immortal. Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton has here found a beauty, which I think the 
author never intended. Ferdinand asks her, not whether she 
was a created being, a question, which, if he meant it, he has ill 
expressed, but whether she was unmarried ; for after the dia- 
logue, which Prosperous interruption produces, he goes on pur- 
suing his former question : 

O, if a virgin, 

Pll m^e you queen of Naples, yohnson. 
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I am the best of them, that speak this speech. 
Were I but where 'tis spoken. 

Pro, How! the best? 

What wert thou, if the king of Naples heard thee? 

Fer. A single thing, as I am now, that wonders 
To hear thee speak of Naples : He does hear me ; 
And, that he does, I weep : myself am Naples ; 
Who, with mine eyes, ne'er since at ebb, beheld 
The king, my father, wreck'd. 

Mira, Alack, for mercy ! 

Fer, Yes, faith, and all his lords; the duke of Milan, 
And his brave son, being twain.* 

Pro, The duke of Milan, 

Ami his more braver daughter, could control thee,^ 
If now 'twere fit to do't:— At the first sight [Aside, 
They have chang'd eyes :— Delicate Ariel, 
I'll set thee free for this!— A word, good sir; 
I fear, you have done yourself some wrong:* a word. 

Mira, Why speaks my father so ungently? This 
Is the third man that e'er I saw; the first 
That e'er I sigh'd for: pity move my father 
To be inclin'd my way ! 

Fer, O, if a virgin. 

And your affection not gone forth, I'll make you 
The queen of Naples. 

Pro, Soft, sir; one word more.— 

They are both in cither's powers : but this swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning [Aside, 

Make the prize light. — One word more ; I charge thee, 
That thou attend me : thou dost here usurp 
The name thou ow'st not; and hast put thyself 
Upon this island, as a spy, to win it 

And hi* brace ton, being twain.'] This is^ a slight fbrgetfiil- 
ness. Nobody was lost in the wreck, yet we find no such cha- 
racter, as the son of the duke of Milan. TheobcUd. 

control thecy] Confiite thee, unanswerably contradict 



thee, yohnson. 

8 I fear you have done yourteif some norong.''] i. e. I fear, that in 
asserting yourself to be iing {^Ifapiet, you have uttmd ft &1m« 
hood, ^lidi is below your character, and, conseqi 
ous to your honour. So, in The Merry Wvoa 
is not well, .master Fordy thi« wrong* jtm^ 
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From me, the lord on't. 

Fer, No, as I am a man. 

Mira. There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple: 
If the ill spirit have so fair an house ; 
Good things will strive to dwell with't. 

Pro, Follow me. — [7b Feb. 

Speak not you for him ; he's a traitor.— Come. 
I'll manacle thy neck and feet together: 
Sea-water shalt thou drink, thy food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither'd roots, and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled: Follow. 

Fer. No; 

I will resist such entertainment, till 
Mine enemy has more power. \He dra^. 

Mira. O dear father, 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He's gentle, and not fearful.® 

Pro, What, I say, 

My foot my tutor!*— Put thy sword up, traitor; 
Who mak'st a shew, but dar'st not strike, thy conscience 
Is so possess'd with guilt: come from thy ward;* 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick. 
And make thy weapon drop. 

Mira, Beseech you, father! 



• ffe*s gentle, and not fearful.] Fearful signifies both terrible 
and timorous. In this place it may mean timorous. She tells 
her father, that as he is ^ntle, rough usage is unnecessary; and 
as he is brave, it may be dangerous. 

Fearful, however, may s\^\fy formidable, as in K. Henry IV: 
" A mighty and 9i fearful head they are." 
and then, the meaning of the passage is obvious. Steevens. 

1 My foot my tutor .'] So, in The Mirrourfor Magistrates, 158/, 

p. 163: 

** What honest heart would not conceive disda3^e, 

•• To see thefoote surmount above the head.** HenderMon, 

Again, in K. Lear, Act IV. sc. ii. one of the quartos reads — 
" My foot usurps my head.** 

Thus also Pope, Essay on Man, I. 260 : 

«* What, if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 

" Or hand to tou, aspir'd to be the head?** Steevens, 

s — come from, thy ward;] Desist from any hope of awing 
me by that posture of defence, yohnson. 

So, in K. Henry IV. P. I. Faktaff says :— «« Thou know'st my 
old vtard/ — here I lay, and thus I bdre my point." Steevens. 
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Pro, Hence; hang not on my garments. 

Mira, Sir, have pity; 

I'll be his surety. 

Pro, Silence: one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. What! 
An advocate for an impostor? hush! 
Thou think*st, there are no more such shapes as he, 
Having seen but him and Caliban: Foolish wench! 
To the most of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels. 

Mira, My affections 

Are then ipost humble ; I have no ambition 
To. see a goodlier man. 

Pro, "Come on; obey: [T^oFer. 

Thy nerves are in their infancy again, ^ 
And have no vigour in them. 

Per, So they are : 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 
My father's loss, the weakness which I feel. 
The wreck of all my friends, or this man's threats^ 
To whom I am subdued, are but light to me,* 
Might I, but through my prison, once a day. 
Behold this. maid :^ all comers else o' the earth 
Let liberty make use of; space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 

5 Thy nerves are in their infancy again,'] Perhaps Milton had 
this passage in his mind, when he wrote the following line in his 
Masque at Ludlow Castle: 

" Thy neives are all bound up in alabaster.** Steevens. 

4 «_« are but light to me,'] This passage, as it stands at pre- 
sent, with all allowance for poetical licence, cannot be reconciled 
to grammar. I suspect that our author wrote — " voere but light 
to me,** in the sense of—^ould be. — In the preceding line, the 
old copy reads — nor this man*s threats. The emendation was 
made by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

s Might I, but through my prison, once a day. 
Behold this m^id:'] This thought seems borrowed from The 
Knight's Tale of ChsLUcer; v. 1230: 

" For elles had I dwelt with Theseus 

" Yfetered in his prison evermo. 

** Then had I ben in blisse, and not in wo. 

** Only the sight of hire, whom that I serve, 

** Thou^ that I never hire grace may deserve, 

*' Wold have sufficed right ynough for «aft '* S\«»«r»« ^ 
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Pro. It works t'^^me on^— » 

Thpu hast done well, fine Ariel !— 'Follow me.— 

[To Per, and Mira. 
Hark, what thou else shalt do me. [7b Ari. 

Mira, Be of comfiHrt; 

My father's of a better nature, sift 
Than he appears by speech ; this is unvrontedy 
Which now came from him. 

Pro. Thou shalt be as free 

As mountain winds: but then, exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Ari, To the syllable* 

Pro.. Come, follow: speak not for him. [Exeunt. 



ACT II....SCENE I. 
Another fiart of the Uland. 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antokio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others. 

Gon, 'Beseech you, sir, be merry : you have cause 
-(So have we all) of joy; for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss : Our hint of woe* 
Is common ; every day, some sailor's wife, 
The masters of some merchant,^ and the merchant, 



« — — Our hint ^vooe — "j Hint is that which recalls to the 
memory. The cause, that fills our mind with grief, is common. 
Dp. Warburton reads — ^tint of woe. yohruon. 

Hint seems to mean circumstance. ** A danger fix)m which 
fhey had escaped (says Mr. M. Mason) might properly be called 
a hint qfvioe*^ Steevens. 

f The masters of some merchant. Sec] Thus the old copy. If 
the passage be not corrupt (as I suspect it is) we must suppose, 
that by mastersy our author means the owners of a merchant's 
ship, or the officers, to whom the navigation of it had been trusted. 

I suppose, however, that our author wrote— 
** The mistress of some merchant,** &c. 
Mistress was anciently spelt — maistresse or mxiistres. Hence, 
perhaps, arose the present typographical error. See Merchant 
df Venicti Act IV* sc i. Steevens, 
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Have jusi oar theme of woe : but for th^ miracle^ 
I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us: then wisely, good sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort. 

Alon. Pr*ythee, peace. 

Seb, He receives comfort like cold porridge. 

Ant, The visitor* will not give him o*er so. 

Seb. Look, he's Winding up the watch of his wit; fay 
and by it will strike. 

Gon. Sir , y ' ■ ' 

Set. One:— ii-i-Tell. 

Gwt, When every grief is cntertain'd, that's offered, 
Comes to the entertaineiv^ 

Seb, A dollar. 

Gon^ Dolour comes to him, indeed;^ you have spoken 
truer than you purposed. 

Seb, You have taken it wiselier than I meant you 
should. 

Gon, Therefore, my lord^— 

Ant. Fye, what a spendthrift is he of his tongue ! 

Alcfn, I pr'ythee, spare. 

Gon, Well, I have done: But yet- 
ted. He will be talking. 

Ant, Which of them, he, or Adrian^ for a good wager, 
first begins to crow? 

Seb, The old cock. 

Ant. The cockrel. ^ 

Seb, Done: The wager? 

Ant, A laughter. 

Seb, A match. 

8 Have just our theme of woe: but for the miracle,'] The words 
•"-of Hvoe, appear to me as an idle interpolation. Three lines be* 
fore, we have " our hint of woe — ." Steevens. 

9 The visitor — ] Why Dr. Warburton should change mtitor 
to 'viser, for tidniaer, I cannot discover. Gonzalo gives not only 
advice, but comfort, and is, therefore, properly called. The F/- 
4itor, like others, who visit the sick or distressed, to give them 
consolation. In some of the Protestant churches there is a kind 
of officers, termed consolators for the sick, yohnson. 

1 Gon. Dolour cornea to hirn, indeed/'] The same quibble occurs 
in The Tragedy of Hoffman, 1637: 

" And his reward be thirteen hundred dollars, 

" For he hath driven dolour from o\a \i^«K\..** Stee«w\»x 
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Adr. Though this island seem to be deserty— 
8eb. Ha, ha, ha! 
Ant. So, you've pay'd. 

Adr. Uninhabitable, and almost inaccessible^— 
Beb, Yet, 
Adr, Yet— 

Ant, He could not miss it. 

Adr, It must needs be of subtle, tender^ and delicate 
temperance.* 

Ant, Temperance was a delicate wench. ^ 

Seh, Ay, and a subtle ; as he most learnedly delivered. 

Adr, The air breathes upon us here most sweetly. 

Beb, As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 

Ant, Or, as 'twere perfumed by a fen. 

G(m, Here is evei7 thing advantageous to life. 

Ant, True; save means to live. 

Beb, Of that there's none, or little. 

Gon, How lush* and lusty the grass looks 1 how green! 

Ant, The ground, indeed, is tawny. 



* — - and delicate temperance.] Temperance here means 
temperature. Steevens. 

3 Temperance was a delicate wench."] In the puritanical times, 
it was usual to christian children fcoia the titles of religious and 
moral virtues. 

So, Taylor, the water-poet, in his description of a strumpet: 
" Though bad they be, they will not bate an ace, 
** To be call'd Prudence, Temperance, Faith, or Grace." 

Steevem, 

* H(fa3 lush, ^c] Luih, i. e. of a dark full colour, the oppo- 
site to pale sjid faint. Sir T. Hanmer. 

The words, how green? which immediately follow, might have 
intimated to Sir T. Hanmer, that lush here signifies rank, and 
not a dark full colour. In Arthur Golding^s translation of yuliut 
Solinu9, pnnted 1587, a passage occiu-s, in which the word is 
explained. — " Shrubbes luthe and almost like a grystle." 
So, in A Midaumm^ Nigh^t Dream: 

** Quite over-canopied with Iwhious woodbine." Henley. 
The word lush has not yet been rightly interpreted. It appears 
from the following passage in. Gelding's translation of Ovid, 1587, 
to have signified juicy , succulent : 

" What ! seest thou not, how that the year, as representing 

plaine 
** The age of man, departes himself in quarters foure : first, 

baine 
^ And tender in the spring it is, even like a sucking babe. 
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Sed, With an eye of g^een in't.* 

jint. He misses not much. 

Sed, No; he doth but mistake the truth, totally. 

Gon, But the rarity of it is (which is indeed almost 
beyond credit)— 

Se6. As many vouch'd rarities are. 

Gon, That our gaiments, being, as they were, drench- 
ed in the sea, hold, notwithstanding, their freshness, and 
glosses; being rather new dy'd, than stainM with salt 
water. 

jint. If but one of his pockets could speak, would it 
not say, he lies? 

Sed, Ay, or very falsely pocket up his report. 

Gon, Methinks, our garments are now as fresh as 
when we put them on first in Africk, at the marriage of 
the king's fair daughter, Claribel,* to the king of Tvttiis. 

Seb. 'Twas a sweet marriage, and we prosper well in 
our return. 

Mr. Tunis was never graced before with such a pa- 
ragon to their queen. 

Gon, Not since widow Dido's time. 



** Then greene and void of strength, and lush and foggy ia 

the blade ; 
" And cheers the husbandman with hope." 
Ovid's Imes (Met. XV.) are these: 

Quid ? non in species succedere quatuor annum 
Aspicis, aetatis peragentem imitamina nostras .' 
Nam tener et lactens, puerique simillimus aevo, 
" Vere novo est. Tunc herba receru, et roborU expert^ 
•' Turget, et iruoiida est, et spe delectat agrestem." 

Spenser, in his Shepheard^s Calender, (Feb.) applies the epithet 
lusty to green : 

" With leaves engrain'd in lustie green." Malone. 

9 With an eye of green in't.'] An eye is a small shade of colour: 
I, with an ej'e of bli 



« 



" Red, with an ej'e of blue, makes a purple." Boyle. 

Again, in Fuller's Church History, p. 237, xvii. Cent. Book XI: 
" — some cole -black (all eye of purple being put out therein) — .** 

Again, in Sandys's Travels, lib. i: " — cloth of silver, tissued 
with an eye of green — ." Steevens. 

* Claribel — ] Shakspeare mi^ht have found this name in 

the bl. 1. History of George Lord Faukonbridge, a pamphlet that he 
probably read when he was writing King yohn. Cl Arab el is 
there the concubine of King Richard I. and the mothet ^ l^<aic^ 
Falconbridge. . Malone. 
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^nt. Widow? a pox o'that! How came that widow 
in? Widow Dido!^ 

Seb, What if he had said, widower ^neas too? good 
lord, how you take it! 

Adi\ Widow Dido, said you? you make me study of 
that: She was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 

Gon, This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

^rfr. Carthage? 

Gon. I assure you, Carthage. 

Ant, His word is more than the miraculous harp." 

Seb, He hath rais'd the wall, and houses too. 

Ant, What impossible matter will he make easy next? 

Seb. I think he will carry this island home in his 
pocket, and give it his son for an apple. 

. Ant, And sowing the kernels of it in the sea, bring 
forth more islands. 

Gon, Ay? 

' — — Widohi Dido/"] The name of a widow brings to their 
minds their own shipwreck, which they consider as having made 
many widows in Naples, yohnson. 

Perhaps our author remembered ** An inscription for the sta- 
tue of Dido," copied from Ausonius, and inserted in Davison's 
Poems: 

" O most unhappy Dido, 

** Unhappy wife, and more unhappy fuidov) / 

" Unhappy in thy mate, 

** And m thy lover more unfortunate !" &c. 
The edition from whence I have u-anscribed these lines, was 
printed in 1621, but there was a former in 1608, and another 
some years before, as I collect from the following passage in a 
letter from Dr. John Chamberlain to Mr. Carleton, July 8, 1602 : 
** It seems young Davison means . to take another course, and 
turn poet, for he hath lately tet out certain sonnets and epi- 
grams.** Chamberlain*s Letters, Vol. I. among Dr. Birch's 
MSS. in the British Museum. Malone. 

A ballad of ^een Dido is in the Pepysian collection, and is 
also printed in Dr. Percy's Reliquet. It appears at one time to 
have been a great favoiurite with the common people. " O you 
ale-knjghts," exclaims an ancient writer, ** you that devoure the 
marrow of the mault, and drinke whole ale-tubs into consump- 
tions; that sing Queen Dido over a cupp, and tell strange 
newes over an ale-pot," &c. yacie of Dover, his quest qflnquirie, 
or his privy Search for the veriest Foole in England, 4to. 1604, sig. 
F. Mitson. 

8 the miraculous harp.'] Alluding to the wonders of Am- 

phion's music. Steevens, 
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^nt. Why, in good time. 

Gon. Sir, we were talking, that our garments seem 
now as fresh, as when we were at Tunis at the marriage 
of your daughter, who is now queen. 

Ant, And the rarest that e'er came there. 

Seb. 'Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 

Ant, O, widow Dido ; ay, widow Dido. 

Gon, Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the first day 
I wore it? I mean in a sort. 

jint. That sort was well fish'd for. 

Gon, When I wore it at your daughter's marriage. 

Alon, You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my sense:® 'Would I had never 
Married my daughter there I for, coming thencci 
My son is lost; and, in my rate, she too, 
Who is so far from Italy removed, 
I ne'er again shall see her. O, thou, mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee I 

Fran, Sir, he may live; 

I saw him beat the surges under him. 
And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water. 
Whose enmity he fiung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swollen that met him: his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
Himself, with his good arms, in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o'er his wave-worn basis bow'd, 
As stooping UT relieve him : I not doubt. 
He came alive to land. 

Alon, No, no, he's gone. 

- Seb, Sir, you may thank yourself for this great loss ; 
That would not bless our Europe with your daughter, 
But rather lose her to an African ; 
Where she, at least, is banish'd from your eye. 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on't. 

AUm, Pr'ythee, peace. 

Seb, You were kneel'd to, and imp6rtun'd otherwise, 

9 The stomach of my sense :] By iense, I believe, is meant both 
reaton andnatftral affection. So, in Measure Jbr Measure.' 

" Against all sense do you imp6rtune her." 
Mr. M. Mason, however, supposes " sense, in this place, tneazuL 
Jeeling.** Steevens, 
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By all of us ; and the fair soul herself 

Weigh'd, between lothness and obedience, at 

Which end o' the beam she'd bow.* We have lost your 

son, 
I fear, for ever: Milan and Naples have 
More widows in them, of this business' making. 
Than we bring men to comfort them:* the fault's 
Your own. 

Alon, So is the dearest of the loss. 

Gon. My lord Sebastian, 

The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness. 
And time to speak it in: you rub the sore, 
When you should bring die plaster. 

Seb, Very well. 

Ant, And most chirurgeonly. 

Gon, It is foul weather in us all, good sir. 
When you are cloudy. 

Seb, Foul weather? 

Ant, Very foul. 

Gon. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, — 

Ant, He'd sow it with nettle-seed. 

Seb, Or docks, or mallows. 

Gon, And were the king of it. What would I do? 

Seb, 'Scape being drunk, for want of wine. 



1 Weigh'd, between lothnest and obedience, at 

Which end o'the beam she'd. Aoro.] Weighed means deliberated. 
It is used in nearly the same sense m Lent? a Labour Lost, and in 
Hatnlet. The old copy reads — should bow. Should, was, proba- 
bly, an abbreviation of she would, the mark of elision beings inad- 
vertently omitted [sh'ould]. Thus, he has, is frequently exhi- 
bited in the first folio — h*as. Mr. Pope corrected the passage, 
thus: " at which end the beam should bow." But omission of 
any word in the old copy, without substituting another in its 
place, is seldom safe, except in those instanced, where the re- 
peated word appears to have been caught by the compositor's 
eye, glancing on the line above or below, or where a word is 
printed twice in the same line. McUone. 

2 Than we bring men to comfort them ••] It does not clearly ap- 
pear whether the king and these lords thought the ship lost . This 
passage seems to imply, that they were, themselves, confident of 
returning, but imagined part of the fleet destroyed. Why, in- 
deed, should Sebastian plot against his brother, in the following 
scene, unless he knew how to find the kingdom, which he was to 
inherit? Johnson. 
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Gon, V the commonwealth, I would, by contraries, 
Execute all things : for no kind of traffick 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 
Letters should not be known ; no use of service. 
Of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts. 
Successions; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none:^ 
No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil : 
No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 
And women too ; but innocent and pure : 
No sovereignty:— 

Scd. And yet he would be king on't. 

^nt. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the 
beginning.* 

Gon, All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat, or endeavour: treason, felony. 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine,* 



3 And use of service, none; contract, succession. 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, non«.] The defective 
metre of the second of these lines, affords a ground for believ- 
ing that some word was omitted at the press. Many of the de- 
fects, however, in our author's metre, have arisen from the words 
of one line being transferred to another. In the present instance, 
the preceding line is redundant. Perhaps the words here, as in 
many other passages, have been shufBed out of their places. We 
might read — 

And use of service, none ; succession^ 
Contract, bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 
— succession being often used by Shakspeare as a quadrisyllable. 
It must, however, be owned, that in the passage in Montaigne's 
Essays, the words contract and succession are arranged in the same 
manner as in the first folio. 

If the error did not happen in this way, bourn might have been 
used as a dissyllable, and the word omitted at the press, might 
have been none: 

■ contract, succession. 

None I bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. Malone* 

* The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the beginning.'] All 
this dialo^e is a fine satire on the Utopian treatises of govern- 
ment, and the impracticable inconsistent schemes, therein re- 
commended. Warburton. 

* — • any engine,] An engine is the rack. So, in K. Lear,- 

** — like an engine, wrench'd my frame of nature 
" From the fix'd place.** 
It may, however, be used here in its. common signification of 
instrument of war, pr miUtary machine. Steevens. 

F 
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Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foizon,* all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 

Seb, No marrying ^mong his subjects? 

ji?u. None, man ; all idle ; whores, and knaves. 

Gon, I would with such perfection govern, sir. 
To excel the golden age.^ 

Seb,- 'Save his majesty ! 

^nt. Long live Gonzalo I 

Goiu And, do you mark me, sir ? — 

jilon, Pr'ythee, no more : thou dost talk nothing to me. 

Gon. I do well believe your highness; and did it to 
minister occasion to these gentlemen, who are of such 
sensible and nimble lung^ that they always use to laugh 
at nothing. 

yJnt. 'Twas you we laugh'd at. 

Gon. Who, in this kind of merry fpoling, am nothing 
to you: so you may continue, and laugh at nothing still. 

^nt. What a blow was there given? 

Seb, An it had not fallen flat-long. 

Gon, You are gentlemen of brave mettle;* you would 

^ — all foizon,] Foison^ or foizon^ sigpnifies plenty, ti^f a*/ 
not moisture, or juice of grass, as Mr. Pope says. Edviards. 
So, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, B. XIII. ch. 78: 

" Union, in breese, is foytonous, and discorde works decay." 
Mr. Pope, however, is not entirely mistaken, as foUon, or 
Jizon, sometimes bears the meaning which he has affixed to it. 
See Ray's Collection of South and East Country words. Steevent. 
— nature should bring forth. 
Of its ovon kind, all foizon, all abundance. 
To feed my innocent people."] " And if, notwithstanding, in 
divers fruits of those countries, that were never tilled, we shall 
find, that in respect of our's, they are most excellent, and as 
delicate unto our taste, there is no reason Art should gain the 
point of our great and puissant mother. Nature.^* Montaigpie's 
Essaies, ubi sup. Malone. 

"^ Ivoould v)ith such perfection govern^ sir. 
To excel the golaen age.] So Montsdgne, ubi supra: " Me 
seemeth, that what in those [newly discovered] nations we see 
by experience, doth not only exceed all the pictures, nvherevoith 
licentious poesie hath proudly imbellished the golden age, and all 
her quaint inventions to fain a happy condition of man, but also 
the conception and desire of philosophy." Malone. 

8 — of brave mettle ;] The old copy has — metal. The two 
words are frequently confounded in the first foUo. The epithet. 
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lift the moon out of her sphere, if she would continue in 
it five weeks without changing. 

Enter Ariel, invisible; fdai/ing aolemn munck,^ 

Seb. We would so, and then go a bat-fowling. 

jint. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 

Gon, No, I warrant you ; I will not adventure my dis- 
cretion so weakly. Will you laugh me asleep, for I am 
very heavy? 

Ant. Go sleep, and hear us. 

{All sleep, but Alon. Seb. and Ant. 

Alon, What, all so soon asleep ! I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts: I find, 
They are inclin'd to do so. 

^eb. Please you, sir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it : 
It seldom visits sorrow; when it doth. 
It is a comforter. 

Ant. We two, my lord. 

Will guard your person, while you take your rest, 
And watch your safety. 

Alan. Thank you : Wond'rous heavy.— 

[Alon. sleefis. Exit Ari. 

Seb. What a strange drowsiness possesses them? 

Ant. It is the quality o' the climate. 

Seb. Why 

Doth it not then our eye-lids sink ? I find not 
Myself disposed to sleep. 

Ant. Nor I ; my spirits are nimbl^w 

They fell together all, as by consent ; 
They dropp'd as by a thunder-stroke. What might. 
Worthy Sebastian ?—0, what might? — No more:— 
And yet, methinks, I see it in thy face. 
What thou should'st be : the occasion speaks thee ; and 
My strong imagination sees a crown 
Dropping upon thy head. 

brow, shewsxlearly, that the word now placed in the text was in- 
tended by our author. Malonc. 

» Elnter Ariel, \^c. playing solemn mttwc] This stage-direction 
does not mean to tell us that Ariel himseu was the Jidicen; but 
that solemn music attended his appearance, was an accompani- 
ment to lus entry. Stecoem* 
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Seb. What, art thou waking ? 

jint. Do you not hear xne speak ? 

Se6. , I do; and, surely, 

It is a sleepy language ; and thou speak'st 
Out of thy sleep : What is it thou didst say ? 
This is a strange repose, t6 be asleep, 
With eyes wide open; standing, speaking, moving. 
And yet so fast asleep. 

^nt. Noble Sebastian, 

Thou let'st thy fortune sleep— die rather; wink'st 
Whiles thou art waking- 

Seb, Thou dost snore distinctly ; 

There's meaning in thy snores. 

Ant, I am more serious, than my custom : you 
Must be so too, if heed me ; which to do. 
Trebles thee o'er.* 

Seb, Well; I am stahding water. 

Ant, I'll teach you how to flow. 

^b. Do so ; to ebb, 

Here^tery «loth insUiicts me. 

Ant, C 

If you but knew, how you the purpose cherish. 
Whiles thus you mock it ! how, in stripping it. 
You more invest it!' Ebbing men, indeed, 

* I am mart ierious than my cuitpm' you 
M%ut he 90 tooy ^heed me; nhich to doy 
Trebles thee o'er.] This passage is represented to me as an 
obscure one. 'the meaning of it seems to be — You must put 
on more than your usual seriousness, if you are disposed to pay 
a proper attention to my proposal; which attention, if you be- 
stow, it win, in the end, make you thrice vthatyou are. Sebastian 
is already brother to the throne ; but, being made a king, by An- 
tonio's contrivance, would be (according to our author's idea of 
greatness) thrice the man he was before. In this sense, he would 
Be trebled o'er. So, in Pericles, 1609 : 

« __ the master calls, 

** And trebles the confusion." 
Again, in The Tvm Noble Kinsmen^ 1634 : 

" — thirds his own worth." Steevens. 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice : 

** . Yet, ror you, 

" i would be trebled twenty times myself." Malone, 
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Mpst often do so near the bottom run, 
By their own fear, or sloth. 

Seb. Pr'ythee, say on; 

The settmg of thine eye, and cheek, proclaim 
A matter from thee ; and a birth, indeed, 
Which throes thee much to yield. 

jint. Thus, sir: 

Although this lord of weak remembrance, ^ this 
(Who shall be of as little memory^ 
When he is earth'd,) hath here almost persuaded 
(For he's a spirit of persuasion only,) 
The king, his son's alive ; 'tis as impossible 
That he's imdrown'd, as he, that sleeps here, swims.-* 

Magazine for Nov. 1786, offers the following illustration of tliis 
obscure passage : « Sebastian introduces the simile of water. 
It is taken up by Antonio, who says, he will teach his stagnant 
water to flow. • — It has already learned to ebb,' says Sebas- 
tian. To which Antonio replies, • O, if you but kneos haw inuch, 
even that metaphor y vihich you use in jest, entourages to the design 
v)hich I hint at; how 9 in stripping the words of their common mean" 
ingy and using them, figurati'oelyy you adapt tnem, to your own situa- 
tion P' Steevens. 

3 this lord of weak rememJfranceA This lord, who, beine 

now in his dotage, has outlived his faculty of remembering; and 
who, once laid in the g^und, shall be as little remembered him- 
self, as he can now remember other things, yohnson. 

^ — — hath here alm,ost persuaded, 
(For h^s a spirit of persuasion^ only 
Professes to persuaae) the king, his son*s alive,' 
*Tis as impossible that ht?s undrcwn^d. 

As he, that sleeps here, swim^."] Of this entangled sentence 
I can draw no sense from the present reading, and therefore 
imagine that the author gave it thus : 

For he, a spirit of persuasion, only 
Professes to persuade the king, his son's alive ; 
Of which the meaning may be either, that he alone, who is a spi- 
rit of persuasion, projesses to persuade the king; or that, Me only 
professes to persuade, that is, without being so persuaded him^e^, 
he mxikes a show of persuading the king, yohnson. 

The meaning may be— He is a mere rhetorician, one who pro- 
fesses the art of persuasion, and nothing else ; i. e. he professes 
to persuade another to believe that, of which he himself is not 
convinced ; he is content to be plausible, and has no further aim. 
So, (as Mr. Malone observes,) in Troilus and Cressida: " — why 
he'll answer nobody, he professes not answering." Steevens. 

The obscurity of this passage arises from a misconception of 
the word hti^s, which is not an abbreviation of he is, but of he 

F2 
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Seb, I have no hope 
That he's undrown'd. 



has; and partly from the omission of the pronoun v)ho, before 
the word professes , by a common poetical ellipsis. Supply that 
deficiency, and the sentence will run thus : — 

" Although this lord of weak remembrance, 
" — hath here almost persuaded, 
** For he has a spirit of persuasion, wAo, only 
" Professes to persuade, the king his son's alive ;" — 
And the meaning is clearly this. — This old lord, tliough a mere 
dotard, has almost persuaded the king, that his son is alive ; for 
he is so willing to believe it, that any man who undertakes to 
persuade him of it, has the powers of persuasion, and succeeds 
in the attempt. 

We find a similar expression in The First Part of Henry IV. 
When Poins undertakes to engage the Prince, to make one of 
the party to Gad's-hill, Falstaff says : 

*• Well! may'st thou Aa«e the spirit of persuasion^ and he the 
ears of profiting ! that what thou speakest may move, and what 
he hears may be believed I" M. Mason. 

The light Mr. M. Mason's conjecture has thrown on this pas- 
sage, I udnk, enables me to discover, and remedy the defect in 
it. I cannot help regarding the words — *^ professes to persuade 
—as a mere gloss or paraphrase on ** he has a spirit of persuasion.^ 
This explanatory sentence, being wntten in the marg^ of an ac- 
tor's part, or playhouse copy, was, afterwards, iiyudiciously in- 
corporated with our author'a text. Read the passage (as it now 
stands in the text) without these words, and nothing is wanting 
to its sense or metre. 

On the contrary, the insertion of the words I have excluded, 
by leng^ening &e parenthesis, obscures the meaning of the 
speaker, and, at the same time, produces redundancy of me a- 
-sure. Irregularity of metre, ought always to excite suspicions 
of omission or interpolation. Where somewhat has been omit- 
ted, through chance or design, a line is occasionally formed by 
the junction of hemistichs, previously unfitted to each other. — 
Such a line will naturally exceed the -established proportion of 
feet ; and when marginal observations are crept into the text, 
they will have just such aukward effects, as I conceive to have 
been produced, by one of thetn, in the present instance. 

*< Perhaps (says that exceUent scholar and perspicacious cri- 
tic, Mr. Farson^ in his 6th Letter to Archdeacon Tranis) you 
think it an affected and absurd idea, that a marginal note can 
ever creep into th^ text: yet, I hope you are not so ignorant as 
not to know that this has actually happened, not merely in hun- 
dreds m thousands, but in millions of i&ces," &c. &c.— 

«* From this known propensity or transcribers to turn ^esy 
thing into the text which they found written in the margin of 
their MSS. x>r between the luies, so many interpolations have 
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Ant. O, out of that no hope) 

What great hope have you! no hope, that way, is, 
Another way, so high an hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond,* 
But doubts discovery there. Will you grant, with me, 
That Ferdinand is drown'd? 

Seb, He's gcMie. 

Ant, Then, tell me, 

Who's the next heir of Naples? 

Seb. Claribel. 

Ant, She that is queen of Tunis ; she that dwells 
Ten leagues beyoiid man's Hfe;^ she that from Naples 
Can have no note,^ unless the sun were post, 
(The man i* the moon's too slow,) till new -bom chins 
Be rough and razorable: she, from whom^ 



proceeded, that at present, the surest canon of criticism is, 2V«- 
feratur lectio brevior," P. 149, 150. 

Though I once expressed a different opinion, I am now well 
convinced, that the metre of Shak^eare's plays, had, originaUy^ 
no other irregularity than was occasioned by an accidental use of 
hemistichs. When we find the smoothest series of lines among 
our earliest dramatic writers (who could fairly boast of no other 
requisites for poetry) are we to expect less polished versification 
£rom Shakspeare? Steevens. 

^ — — - a viink beyond,'] That this is the utmost extent -of the 
prospect of ambition, the point where the eye can pass no far- 
ther, and where objects lose their distinctness, so that what is 
there discovered, is faint, obscure, and doubtful, yohmon. 

6 beyond man^t lifi;"] i. e. at a greater distance than the 

life of man is long enough to reach. Steevens. 

f — the that from Naplet 
Can hone no note, ^c] Note (as Mr. Malone observes) is 
Mftice, or information. 

Shakspeare's great ignorance of geography is not more conspi- 
cuous in any instance than in this, where he supposes Tunis and 
Naples to have been at such an immeasurable distance firom each 
other. He may, however, be countenanced, by Apollonius Rho* 
diusy who says, that both the Rhone and Po meet in one, and dis- 
charge themselves into the ^ph of Venice; and by MichyluB^ 
who has placed the river Eriaamu in Spain. Steevent. 

8 — — the, from vthoTn — ] i. e. in coming from whom. The 
old copy has — she that fi*om, &c. which cannot he right. The 
compositor's eye probably glanced on a preceding Une, <* %heihat ^ 
fix)m Na{^8— ." The emendation was made by Mr. Btcwre..^ 
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We were all sea-swalloVd, though some cast again ;• 
And, by that, destin'd^ to perform an act, 
Whereof what's past is prologue ; what to come, 
In yours and my discharge.' 

Seb, What stuff is this? — How say you? 

*Tis tru^, my brother's daughter's queen of Tunia; 
So is she heir of Naples; 'twixt which regions 
There is some space. 

^nt. A space, whose every cubit 

Seems to cry out. How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back to Mi/iles P^^Keep in Tunis, ^ 
And let Sebastian wake ! — Say, this were death, 
That now hath seiz'd them ; why, they were no worse 
Than now they are : There be, that can rule Naples, 
As well as he that sleeps ; lords, that can prate 
As amply, and unnecessarily. 
As this Gonzalo ; I myself could make 
A chough* of as deep chat. O, that you bore 
The mind that I do! what a sleep were this 
For your advancement ! Do you understand me ? 

Seb, Methinks, I do. 

jint. And how does your content 

Tender your own good fortune ? 

• — though some cast again;'] Cast is here used in the same 
sense as in Macbeth, Act II. sc. lii : " — ^though he took my legs 
firom me, I made a shift to cast him." Steevens. 

1 And, by that, destin'd — ] It is a common plea of wickedness 
to call temptation destiny. Johnson. 

The late Dr. Musn*aye very reasonably proposed to substitute 
— destin'rf for— destmy. As the construction of the passage is 
made easier by this slight change, I have adopted it. Steevens. 

* In yours and my discharge.'] i. e. depends on what you and I 
are to perform. Steevens. 

3 keep in Tunis,] There is in this passage a propriety 

lost, which a slight alteration will restore : 

" Sleep in Tunis, 

*^ And let Sebastian Kuake /" Johnson, 
The old reading is sufficiently explicable. Claribel (says he) 
ieep^where thou art, and allom Sebastian time to avoaken those senses f 
by the help of tvhich he m.ay perceive the advantage which now pre- 
sents itself. Steevens. 

^ A chough — ] Is a bird of the jack-daw kind. So, in Macbeth^ 
Act III. sc. iv: . • 

" By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks*,*' &c. Steevens, 
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Set. I remember, 

You did supplant your brother Prospero. 

jint. True : 

Andy look, how well my garments sit upon me ; 
Much feater than before; My brother's servants 
Were then my fellows, now they arc my men. 

Seb, But, for your conscienc&— < 

jini. Ay, sir; where lies that? if it were a kybe, 
'Twould put me to my slipper; But I feel not 
This deity in my bosom : twenty consciences. 
That stand 'twixt me and Milan, candied be they, 
And melt, ere they molest!* Here lies your brother, 
No better than the earth he lies upon,* * 
If he were that, which now he's like ; whom I, 
With this obedient steel, three inches of it, 
Can lay to bed for eyer:^ whiles you, doing thus, 

' And meitf ere they moiett /] I had rath^ read- 
Would Tnelt, ere they molest. 
i. e. Tvicnty coruciencesy such as stand between me and my hopetp 
though they *a)ere congealed, vxmld melt before they could mokst m^ 
or prevent the execvrtion cf my purposes, yohnson. 

Let twenty consciences be first con^aled, and then dissolved^ 
.ere they molest me^ or prevent me from executing my purposes. 

MaUmeo 

If the interpretation <^ Johnson and Malone is just, and is cer- 
tunly as intelligible as or / but I can see no reasonable meaning 
in thia interpretation. It amounts to nothing more, as thus inter- 
preted, than My conscience mMst melt and become softer than it is, be- 
fore it molests me ; which is an insipidity unworthy of the Poet. 
I would read " Candy'd be they, or melt ;" and €he expression 
then has spirit and propriety, ffad I ttventy consciences^ says An- 
tonio, they might be hot or cold for me; they should not give me the 
tm^lest trouble. — Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786. Steevens. 

^ No better than the earth he lies upon,'] So, in Julius Oesar.' 
" — at Pompey's basis lies suong, 
** No v9orthier than the dust." Steevens. 

7 ffhe Hoere that, vihich now h^s Hie; whom, I, 
With this obedient steel, three inches tfit^ 
Can lay to bed, &c.] The old copy reads— 

** If he were that which now he's like, thai^s deadi 
*' Whom I, with this obe(Uent steel, three inches of it, 
*« Can lay to bed," &c. 
The words— « that's dead" (as Dr. Farmer observes to me) ara 
evidently a gloss, w marginal note, wUch had IbuBdHsflngr ioto 
the text. Sttch a sttpplement is useless to .Hie i| ' ' 
ing, and one of Ihe Terses becomes vedunAntlvi 
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To the perpetual wink for aye* might put 
This ancient morsel, • this sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course. For all the rest, 
They'll take suggestion, as a cat laps milk;^ 
They'll tell the clock to any business, that 
We say befits the hour. 

Seb. Thy case, dear friend, 

Shall be my precedent; as thou got'st Milan, 
I'll come by Naples. Draw thy sword: one stroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute, which thou pay'st ; 
And I the king shall love thee. 

jint. Draw together: 

And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo. 

Seb, O, but one word. 

[ They converse afiart. 

Music, Re-enter Ariel, invisible, 

Ari, My master through his art foresees the danger 
That these, his friends, are in ; and sends me forth, 
(For else his project dies,) to keep them living.* 

\Singa in Gonzalo's ear, 

• "--^Jor aye — ] i. e. for ever. So, in K. Lear: 

, •* I am coiiie 

" To bid my king and master aye good night.** Steeveru. 

9 This ancient morsel,] For morsel. Dr. Warburton reads — 
ancient moral, very elegantly and judiciously ; yet I know not 
whether the author might not write m/jrsel, as we say 2^. piece of 
a m,an. yohnson. 
So, in Measure for Measure: 

•* How Qoth my dear morsel, thy mistress ?** Steevens. 

1 .— — take suggestion, i. e. Receive any hint of villainy. 

yohnson. 
So, in Macbeth, Act I. sc. ill: 

" If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
" Whose horrid image,'* &c. Steevens. 
The f II take suggestion, as a cat laps milks'] That is, will adopt, 
and bear witness to, any tale you shall invent ; you may suborn 
them as evidences to clear you from all suspicion of having mur- 
thered the king. A similar aig^nification occurs in The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona : 

" Love bad me swear, and love bids me forswear : 

*« O sweet suggesting love, if thou hast sinn*d, 

«« Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it.** Blmlej. 

3,_ to keep them living."] By them, as the text now stands* 
ConzaHo and Alonso must be understood. Dr. Johnson obj^Ui 
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While you here do snoring &>, 
Ofien^ey'd conspiracy 

IHs time doth take : 
If of life you keep, a care^ 
Shake off slumber j and beware : 

Awake! Awake! 

Ant, Then let us both be sudden. 

Gon, Now, good angels, preserve the king ! 

[They wake. 

rery justly to this passage. ** As it stands, says he, at present, 
the sense is this. He sees your danger, and will therefore save 
them.** He therefore would read — « That these his friends are 
in." The confusion has, I think, arisen from the omission of a 
single letter. Our author, I believe, wrote^ 

" ■ and sends me forth, 

" For else his projects dies, to keep them living." 
i. e. he has sent me forth, to keep his projects alive, which else 
would be destroyed, by the murder of his friend, Gonzalo. — The 
opposition between the life and death of a project appears to me 
much in Shakspeare's manner. So, in Much Ado about Nothing: 
" What life is in that, to be the death of this marriage ?" — ^The 
plural noun joined to a verb in the singular number, is to be met 
with in almost every page of the first folio. So, to confine my- 
self to the play before us, edit. 1623: 

" My old bone* aiet.** 
Again, ibid: 

" ^ At this hour 

** Lies at my mercy all my enemies.** 
Again, ibid: 

" His tears runs down his beard — ." 
Again: 

" What cares these roarers for the name of king." 
It was the common language of the time ; and ought to be cor- 
rected, as, indeed, it generally has been in the modem editions 
of our author, by changing the number of the verb. Thus, in 
the present instance we should read — For else his projects die^ 
&c. Malone. 

I have received Dr. Johnson's amendment. Ariel, finding that 
Prospero was equally solicitous for the preservation of Alonso 
and Gonzalo, very naturally styles them both his^icn^, without 
adverting to the guilt of the former. Toward the success of 
Prospero's design, their lives were alike necessary. 

M^. Henley says, that *< By them are meant Sebastian and Anto- 
nio. The project of Prospero, which depended upon Ariel's 
keeping them alive, may be seen, Act III." 

The son^ of Ariel, however, sufEcientfy points out which were 
the immediate objects of his protection. He cannot be supposed 
to have any reference to what happens in the last scene of t]^<c^ 
next Act. Steevens. 
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Mon, Why, how now, ho ! awake ! Why are you 
drawn ?^ 
Wherefore this ghastly lookuig ? 

Gon, What's the matter ? 

Seb. Whiles we stood here securing your repose, 
Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions; did it not wake you? 
It struck mine ear most terribly. 

Alan, I heard nothing. 

Ant, O, 'twas a din to fright a monster's ear; 
To miake an earthquake ! sure it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 

Alon, Heard you this, Gonzalo ? 

Gon, Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a humming, 
And that a strange one too, which did awake me : 
I shak'd you, sir, and cry'd ; as mine eyes open'd, 
I saw their weapons drawn:— -there was a noise, 
That's verity: 'Best stand upon our guard ;* 
Or that we quit this place: let's draw our weapons. 

Alon, Lead off this ground; and let's make further 
search 
For my poor son. 

Gon, Heavens keep him from these beasts ! 

For he is, sure, i' the island. 

Alon, Lead away. 

Ari, Prospero my lord shall know what I have done: 

[^Aaide, 
So, king, go safely on, to seek thy son. \£xeunt, 

8— dlrawn.?] Having your swords drawn. So, in Romeo 
and yuliet,' 

*' What, art thou (b-cnon among these heartless hinds ?" 

yohmon. 

4 ThatU verity: 'Best stand upon our guard;'] The old copy 
reads — 

" That's verily: 'Tis best we stand upon our guard.'* 
Mr. Pope very properly changed verily to verity : and as the verse 
would be too long by a foot, if the words 'tis and we were re- 
tained, I have discarded them in favour of an elliptical phrase, 
which occurs in oiu* ancient comedies, as well as in our author's 
Cymbeline, Act III. sc. iii : 

" 'Best draw my sword;" 
i. e. /> were best tq draw it. Steevens. 
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SCENE 11. 

Another part of the Island, 

Enter Caliban, with a burden of vjood, 

A noise of thunder heard, 

Cal, All the infections, that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease ! His spirits hear me. 
And yet I needs must curse. But they'll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin shows, pitch me i' the mire, 
Nor lead me, like a fire-brand, in the dark. 
Out of my way, unless he bid them ; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me : 
Sometime like apes, that moe' and chatter at me, 
And after, bite me; then, like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks* at my foot-fall ; sometime am I 
All wound with. adders,^ who, with cloven tongues> 
Do hiss me into madness ;— Lo I now ! lo ! 

Enter Trinculo. 
Here comes a spirit of his; and, to torment me, 
For bringing wood in slowly: Til fall flat; 
Perchance, he will not mind me. 

Trin, Here's neither bush nor shrub, to bear off any 
weather at all, and another storm brewing ; I hear it 
sing i' the wind: yond' same black cloud, yond' huge 

i .— — that moe, ^c] i. e. make moutlis. So, in the old ver« 
»ion of the P*fl/wM.* 

«• ■ making nvoet at me." 

Again, in the Mystery of Candlemas-Day, 1512 : 

" «« And make them to lye and moiue like an ape.'* 
Again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book III : 

*« Ape great thing gave, though he did nvoming stand, 
** The instrument of instruments, the hand." Steevens, 
So, in Nashe's Apologie of Pierce Penniless, 1593 : ** — found no- 
body at home but an ape, uiat sate in the porch and made mops 
and moms at him." • Malone. 

« Thdr i^cks — ] i. e. prickles. Steewns, 

"* wound inith adders,'] Enwrapped by adders, n»oimd or 

twisted about me. yoknson. 
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one, looks like a foul bumbard,^ that would shed his li- 
quor. If it should thunder, as it did before, I know not 
where to hide itiy head: yond' same cloud cannot choose 
but fall by pail-fdls. — What have we here ? a man or a 
fish? Dead or alive? A fish: he smells like a fish; a very 
ancient and fish-like smell ; a kind of, not of the newest, 
Poor- John. A strange fish! Were I in England now, 
(as once I was,) and had but this fish painted,* not a 
holiday fool there, but would g^ve a piece of silver: 
there, would this monster make a man;^ any strange 

8 _ looks like afoul buxnbard — ] This term again occurs in 
The First Part of Henry IV: « — ^that swoln paxcel of dropsies, 
that huge bumbard of sack — '* And again, in Henry VIII. " And 
here you lie baiting of bombards^ when you should do service.'* 
By these several passages, 'tis plain, the word meant a large ves- 
sel for holding drink, as well as the piece of ordnance so called. 

Theobald. 
Ben Jonson, in his Masque of Augurs^ confirms the conjecture 
of Theobald : " The poor cattle yonder are passing away the 
time with a cheat loaf, and a bumbard of broken beer." 
So again, in The Martyred Soldier, by Shirley, 1638: 
<< His boots as wide as the black-jacks, 
" Or bumbards, toss'd by the king's guards." 
And it appears from a passage in Ben Jonson's Mdsque of Lone 
Ilestor*dy that a bombard-WMn was one, who carried about provi- 
sions. ** I am to deliver into the buttery, so many firkins of au- 
rum potabile, as it delivers out bombards of bouge," &c. 
Again, xn Decker's Match me in London, 1631 : 

" You are ascended up to what you are, from the black-jack, 
to the bum,bard distillation." Steevens. 

9 . this fish painted,"] To exhibit fishes, either real or 
ima^nary, was very common about the time of our author. 
So, m Jasper Maine's comedy of the City Match: 

** Enter Bright, &c. hanging out the picture of a strange fish, 

«« This is the fifth fish now 

•« That he hath shewn thus." 

It appears fi*om the books at Stationers' Hall, that in 1604 was 
published, " A strange reporte of a monstrous ^^A, that appeared 
in the form of a woman fi*om her waist upward, seene in the sea." 

So likewise, in Churchyard's Prayse and Reporte of Maister 
Martyne Forboisher^s Voyage to Meta Incogrdta, &c. bl. 1. 12mo. 
1578: *« And marchyng backe, they found a straunge F^h, dead, 
that had been caste fix)m the sea on the shore, who had a boane 
in his head like an Unicorhe,'which they brought awaye and pre- 
sented to our Prince, when thei came home." Steepens. 

1 ——make a Tnani] That is, make a. man's fortune. So, in 
JL Midsummer Nights Dreofm: ** —we are all m^de men** 

^hnton. 
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beast there makes a man: when they will not give a doit 
to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a 
dead Indian.' Legg'd like a man ! and his fins like arms ! 
—Warm, o' my troth! I do now let loose my opihion,* 
hold it no longer; this is no fish, but an islander, that 
hath lately suffered by a thimder-bolt. ITViufider,'] Alas! 
the storm is come again: my best way is to creep under 
his gaberdine;^ there is no other shelter hereabout: 

I 

Again, in Ham-aiiey, or Merry TVich, 1611: 

*• She's a wench 

" Was bom to maJke us all." Steevetis. 

» — — — a dead Indian.] In a subsequent speech of Stephano, 
we have : " — savages and men oflndef*' in Lcn^» Labour Lost, 
" — a rude and savage man of Inde/* and in JT. Meniy VIII. the 
porter asks the mob, if they think ** some stranee Imiian, Sec. is 
come to court.** Perhaps aU these passages allude to the Indians 
brought home by Sir Martin Frobisher. 

Queen Elizabeth's ori^al instructions to him (MS. now be- 
fore me) " concerning his voyage to Cathaia," &c. contain the 
following article : 

" You shall not bring aboue iii or iiii persons of that countrey, 
the which shall be of muers ages, and shall be taken in such sort 
as you may best avoyde of&nce of that people." 

in the year 1577, " A description of ^e portrayture and shape 
of those strange kinde of people which the wurthie Mr. Martin 
Fourbosier brought into England in A^. 1576," was entered on 
tibe hocks of the Stationer's Company. 

By Frobisher's FirH Voyage for the Diecoverie of Cataya, bl. 1. 
4to. 1578, the fate of the first savage taken by him is asceartain- 
ed. — ** Whereupon when he founde himself in caj^uitie, for very 
choler sind disdain he bit his tong in twaine within his mouth : 
notwithstanding, he died not thereof, but liued untiii he eam^e in 
£nglande, and then he died qfcolde which he had taken at sea." 

Steevent. 

3 let loose iny opinion, &c.] So, in Lon^s Labour Lott: 

** —Now you will be my purgation, and let me loosed* Steevens. 

^ — — ^M gaberdine ;] A gaberdine is properly the coarse frock 
or outward garment of a peasant. - Spanish Gaberdina, So, in 
Looi about you, 1600 : 

** i'U conjure his gaberdine" 
The gaberdine is still worn by the peasants in Sussex. Steevem. 

It here, however, means, I believe, a loose felt cloak. Min- 
sheu, in his DiCT. 1617, calls it " a rough Irish mantle, or hone- 
man's coat. Gabon, Span, and Fr.— Lxna, i. e. vestis miie w 
caetera vestimenta imponebatur." See also, CotgrmTtrs D 
uiw, gabafhVDiXgtUUverdine. Malone.>^ 
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Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows.* I 
will here shroud, till the dregs of the storm be past. 

JStUer Stephavo, singing; a bottle in hU hand. 

St£. I shall no more to «ea, to aea^ 

Here shall I dye a'Shore;^^ 

This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man's funeral : 
Well, here's my comfort. \_Drinks, 

The master^ the swabber^ the boatswain^ and 7, 

Hie gunnery and his matey 
JLcrv'd Mally Megy and Marian^ and Margery^ 

But none of us car^d for Kate: 

For she had a torque with a tangy 

Wotdd cry to a sailor^ Go hang : 
Sfie lorv'd not the savour qf tar y nor of fdtchy 
Yet a tailor might scratch her where-e'er she did itch: 

Then to sea^ boysy and let her go hang. 

This is a scurvy tune too: But here's my comfort. 

[Drinks. 

Cal. Do not torment me: O! 

Ste. What's the matter? Have we devils here? Do 
you put tricks upon us with savages,* and men of Inde? 
Ha! I have not 'scap'd drowning, to be afeard now of 
your four legs ; for it hath been said, As proper a man 
as ever went on four legs, cannot make him give 
ground: and it shall be said so again, while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. ; 

CaL The spirit torments me: O! 

Ste, This is some monster of the isle, with four legs : 
who hath got, as I take it, an ague : Where the devil 

• — a "oery ancient and fish like smell — Tnisery acquaints a mxtn 
vsith strange bedfellows.] One would almost tlnr^ that Shak- 
speare had not been unacquainted with a passage in the fourth 
book of Homer's Odyssey , as translated by Chapman : 

" The sea-calves savour was 

" So passing sowtc (they still being bred at seas,) 

" It much afflicted us : for who can please 

" To lie by one of these same sea-bred whales ?*' Steevens. 

e savages,'] The folio residS'^salvages, and rightly. It 

was the spelling and pronunciation of the time. So, in Spenser's - 
Fairy ^een, B. VI. c. 8, st. 35: 

*♦ There dwelt a salvage nation," &c. Heed. 
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should he learn our language? I will give him some re- 
lief, if it be but for that : If I can recover him, and keep 
him tame, and get to Naples with him, he's a present 
for any emperor, that ever trod on neat's-leather. 

Ctd, Do not torment me, pr'ythee; 
I'll bring my wood home faster. 

Ste, He's in his fit now ; and does not talk after the 
wisest. He shall taste of my bottle : if he have never 
drunk wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit :^ if 
I can recover him, and keep him tame, I will not take 
too much^ for him: he shall pay for him, that hath him, 
and that soundly. 

CkU, Thou dost me yet but little hurt; thou wilt 
Anon, I know it by thy trembling:^ 
Now Prosper works upon thee. 

Ste, Come on your ways;* open your mouth: here is 

^ — if he hone never drunk viine cforey it will go near to remove 
hit Jit A This is no impertinent hint to those, who indulge them- 
selves m a constant use of wine. When it is necessary for them 
as a mecUcine, it produces no efiect. Steewne, 

* — too much —3 Too fnuch means, any ewm^ ever so much. 
So, in the Letters from the Paston Family^ Vol. II. p. 219; 

•• And ye be beholayng unto my Lady for hyr good wurde, for 
sche hath never preysyd yowe to much?* i. e. though she has 
praised you much, her praise is not above your merit. 

It has, however, been observed to me, that when the vulgar 
mean to ask an extravagant price for any thinfi;>, they say, with a 
laugh, I won't make him pay twice for it. This sense suidciently 
accommodates itself to Trinculo's expression. Mr. M. Mason 
explains the passage differently. — « I will not take for him even 
more than he is worth." Steevens. 

1 think the meaning is, Let me take what sum I will, however 
great, I shall not take too much for him: it is impossible for me 
fO seU him too dear. Malone. 

* — / know it by thy trembling:] This tremor is always re- 
presented as the effect of being possessed by the devil. So, in 
the Qmiedy of Errors, Act IV. sc. iv: 

*• Mark how he trembles in his ecstacy !" Steevens, 

* The meaning of this expression, appears to have escaped the 
attention of the various commentators. The words Come onyoar 
vioys, as applied to Caliban, who is supposed to be lying on tds 
face, must be understood " Come on your sides open your mouth,** 
&c. The position of Caliban, not permitting him to drink fix>m 
the bottle, Stephano, in tiie phrase of amariner, naturally ad- 

G2 
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that which will give language to you, cat;* open your 
mouth: this will shake your shaking, I can tell you, and 
that soundly : you cannot tell who's your friend ; <ypen 
your chaps again. 

Trin. I should know that voice: It should be— But 
he is drowned ; and these are devils : O ! defend me U-« 

Ste, Four legs, and two voices ; a most delicate mon- 
ster ! His forward voice' now, is to speak well of his 
friend ; his backward voice is to utter foul speeches, and 
to detract. If all the wine in my bottle will recover him, 
I will help his ague: Come, — —Amen I ^ I will pour 
some in thy other mouth. 

Trin, Stephanoy— 

See. Doth thy other mouth call me ? Mercy ! mercy ! 
This is a devil, and no monster : I vrill leave him ; I 
have no long spoon.* 

Trin, Stephano! — ^if thou beest Stephano, touch me, 
and speak to me ; for I. am Trinculo ; — be not afeard,r— 
thy good friend Trinculo. 

Ste, If thou beest Trinculo, come forth ; I'll pull thee 

' iby the lesser legs: if any be Trinculo's leg^, these are 

they. Thou art very Trinculo, indeed: How cam'st 

dresses him " Come on your vide,- open," &c. The ways of a 
ship (properly termed water-ways, as defined in Moore's Dic- 
tionary of sea-phrases) " are long pieces of timber serving to 
connect the sides of a ship to her deck, and form a channel to 
carry off the water from the latter, by means of scuppers, which 
are cut through the former.*' Jmer. Edit. 

1 — cat;"} Alluding to an old proverb, that good liquor voili 
mate a cat tpeak. Steevetu. 

' Hisformard voice, &c.] The person of Fame was anciently de- 
scribed in this manner. So, in Penelote^s Web, by Greene, 1601 : 
•* Fame hath two faces, readie as well to back-bite as to flatter." 

Steevens. 

s ..—^ ulfit«»/] Means, stop your draught: come to a conclu- 
sion. Ifviii fiour tome, ^c. Steevens. 

4 / have no long spoon. li Alluding to the proverb, A long spoon 
to eat v>ith the devil.'' Steevens. 

Sec Comedy of Errors, Act IV. sc. iu. and Chaucer's Squier^s 
Tale, 10,916 of the late edit. 

" Therefore behoveth him a fiill long spoone, 

« That shaU ete with a fend.". Tjnohitt. 

k 
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thou to be the sieg^ of this moon-calf?* Can he vent 
Trinculos? 

Trin. I took him to be killed with a thunder-stroke : 
— ^But art thou not drowned, Stephano? I hope now, 
thou art not drowned. Is the storm overblown ? I hid 
me under the dead moon-calf's gaberdine, for fear of 
the storm : And art thou living, Stephano ? O Stephano^ 
two Neapolitans 'scap*d ! 

Ste, Pr'ytliee, do not turn me about; my stomach is 
not constant. 

Cal. These be fine things, an if they be not sprites. 
That's a brave god, and bears celestial liquor : 
I will kneel to him. 

^te. How did'st thou 'scape ? How cam'st thou hither ? 
swear by this bottle, how thou cam'st hither. I escaped 
upon a butt of sack, which the sailors heaved over-board, 
by this bottle ! which I made of the bark of a tree, with 
mine own hands, since I was cast a-shore. 

Cal, I'll swear, upon that bottle, to be thy 
True subject ; for the liquor is not earthly. 

Ste. Here ; swear then, how thou escap'dst.* 



* — to be the siege qfthit moon-calf?] Siege signifies ttool in 
every sense of the word, and is here used in the dirtiest. 

So, in Holinshed, p. 705 : '< In this yeare also, a h^use on Lon- 
don Bridge, called die common siege, or privie, fell dowrte into 
the Thatnes." 

A nuxm-caifis an inanimate shapeless mass, supposed by Plinj 
to be engendered of woman only. See his Nat. Hist. B. X. ch. 
64. 

Agsdn, in Philemon Holland's Translation of Book XXX. ch. 

14. edit. 1601 : " ^there is not a better thing to dissolve and 

scatter moon-catvety and such like false conceptions in the wombe." 

Steevens. 

• Cal. /7/ sviear, upon that bottle, to be thy 

True subject; &c. 
, Ste. Mere; swear then how thou escape dst.'\ The passage 
should probably be printed thus : 

Ste. [to CalJ] Here, swear then, [to TWa.] How escap'dst 
thou? 

The speaker would naturally take notice of Caliban's profTejred 
allegiance. Besides, he bids Trinciilo kissthe book, afler he has 
answered the question; a sufficient pi^oof of the rectitude of the 
proposed airangement. Jiitson. ■.'■ 
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TVth. Swam anihore, man, like a duck; I can swim^ 
like a duck, I'll be sworn. 

Ste, Here, kiss the book: Though thou canst swim 
like a duck, thou art made like a goose. 

IVin. O Stephano, hast any more of this? 

Ste. The whole butt, man ; my cellar is in a rock by 
the sea-side, where my wine is hid. How now, moon- 
calf? how does thine ague ? 

Col. Hast thou not dropped from heaven?^ 

Ste. Out o' the moon, I do assure thee : I was the 
man in the moon, when time was. 

Cal, I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee ; 
My mistress shewed me thee, thy dog, and bush.' 

Ste. Come, swear to that; kiss the book: I will fur- 
nish it anon with new contents : swear. 

TVf'n. By this good light, this is a very shallow mon- 
ster :— I afeard of him ?--a very weak monster : *— The 
man i' the moon?— 4i most poor credulous monsters- 
Well drawn, monster, in good sooth. 

Cal. I'll shew thee every fertile inch o' the island ; 
And kiss thy foot: I pr'ythee, be my god.* 



^ I can rcoitn — ] I believe Trinculo is speaking of Caliban, and 
that we should read*-*< 'a can rwim," &c. See the next speech. 

M^aione. 

I do not perceive how Trinculo could answer for Caliban's ex- 
pertness in swimming, having only lain under his gaberdine for 
an hour. Ritson's arrangement of the preceding line is well 
imagined. Jlfl JkTtuon. 

■ Jffatt thou not dropped from, heaHienT\ The new-discovered In- 
^ans of the island of St. Salvador, asked, by signs, whether 
Columbus and his companions were not come donanfrom heaven. 

Toilet. 

• Hfy fnittress shewed me thee, thy dog, and bush."] The old copy, 
which exhibits this and several preceding speeches of Caliban 
as prose, (though it be apparent they were designed for verse,) 
reaos — ** My. mistress shewed me thee, and thy dog and thy 
bush.** Let the editor who laments the loss of the words — and, 
and thy, compose their elegy. Steet^ens. 

I I afeard of him ? — a very toeai monster: &c.] It is to be ob- 
served, that Trinculo, the speaker, is not charged with being 
afirud ; but it was his ccmsciousness that he was so, that drew 
this brag from him. This is nature. War burton. 

» And kiss thy Jhot: I pr*ythee, be my god."] The old copy re- 
dundantly reads : •• And / vtill kitfs thy foot,** &c. IHtson. 
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Trin. By this light, a most perfidious and drunken 
monster ; when his god's asleep, he'll rob his bottle. 

Cal. I'll kiss thy fogt: I'll swear myself thy subject. 

Ste. Come on then ; down, and swear. 

Trin, I shall laugh myself to deatH, at this puppy- 
headed monster : A most scurvy monster ! I could find in 
my heart to beat him/— 

Ste, Come, kiss. 

Trin, — but that the poor monster's in drink : An abo- 
minable monster ! 

Cal. I'll shew thee the best springs; I'll pluck thee 
berries ; 
I'll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant, that I serve I 
I'll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wond'rous man. 

Trin, A most ridiculous monster ; to make a wonder 
of a poor drunkard. 

Cal, 1 pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 
Shew thee a jay's nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmozet; I'll bring thee 
To clust'ring filberds, and sometimes I'll get thee 
Young sea-mells^ from the rock : Wilt thou go with me ? 

3 — sea-mells — 1 This word has puzzled the commentators : 
Dr. Warburton reads chamois; Mr. Theobald would read any 
thing, rather than sea-melle. Mr. Holt, who wrote notes upon 
this play» observes, that lii^pets are income places csJledscanut 
and, therefore, I had once suffered scameU to stand, yohnton, 

Theobald had very reasonably proposed to read eea-malU, or 
tea-mellt. An e, by careless printers, was easily changed into a 
c, and from this accident, I believe, all the difficulty arises, the 
word having been spelt by the transcriber, seameU, Willough- 
by mentions the bird, as Theobald has informed us. Had Mr. 
Holt told us in what part of England limpets are called scams, 
more regard would have been paid to his assertion. 

I should suppose, at all events, a bird to have been design'd, 
hs young a^d old fish are taken with equal facility; hMi young birds 
are more easily surprised than old ones. Besides, Caliban had 
already proffered to fish for Trinculo. In Cavendish's second 
voyage, the sailors eat young gulls at the isle of Penguins. 

Steevens, 

I have no doubt but Theobald's proposed amendment ought to 
he received. Sir Joseph Banks informs meKthatmYrVSLwx!^^%, 
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Ste. I pr*ythee now, lead the way, without any more 
talking.— Tiinculo, the king and all our company else 
being drowned, we will inherit here.— Here ; bear my 
bottle. Fellow Trinculo, we'll fill him by and by ag^ain. 

Col. FareweU nuuter ,• farcweU^ farevoell, 

\Bing9 drunkenly. 

Trin. A howling monster ; a drunken monster. 

Cal, M> more dama PU make for Jiah ; 
^or fetch in firings 
jit regidrtngy 
Mr scrape trenchering^* nor wash dish ; 
*Ban *jBanj Ca — Caliban^' 
Has a new master^^Get a new man. • 

Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom! freedom, hey- 
day, freedom! 
Ste. O brave monster ! lead the way. lExeunt, 

or rather John Ray's Omitholqgyt p. S4, No. 3, is mentioned the 
common sea mall. Lam* dnereus minor/ and that young sea gulls 
have been esteemed a delicate food in this country, we ^am 
from Plott, who, in his Hittory of Staffordshire, p. 231, gives an 
account of the mode of taking a species of gulls, called, in that 
country, pewits, with a plate annexed, at the end of which he 
writes, ** they being accounted a good dish at the most plentiful 
Ubles." To this it may be added, that Sir Robert Sibbald, m his 
Ancient State of the Shire of Fife, mentions, amongst fowls which 
frequent a neighbouring island, several sorts of sea-malit, and 
one in paiticular, the katiraiiie, a fowl of the Larut or mall kind, 
of the bigness of an ordinary pigeon, which some hold, says he, 
to be as savoury, and as good meat, as a partridge is. H&td, 

4 Nor scrape trencheringi'y In our author's time, trenchers were 
in general use ; and male domesticks were sometimes employed 
in cleansing them. ** I have helped (says Lyly, in his Hittory <f 
his Life and Times, ad. an. 1620,) to carry eighteen tubs of wa- 
ter in one morning; — all manner of drudgery I willingly per- 
formed ; scrape-trenchers,^* &c. Malone. 

B *Ban 'Ban, Ca-^-Caliban,'] Perhaps our author remembered 
a song of Sir P. Sidney's : 

" Da, da, da— Daridan." 

Jstrophei and Stella, fol. 1627. Malone, 

— Get a new m^an,"] When Caliban sings this last part of 
lus <Utty, he must be supposed to turn his head scornfully toward 
the ceU of Prospero, whose service he had deserted. Steevens. 
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ACT III SCENE I. 

Before Prospero*8 Cell, 

Enter Ferdinand, bearing a log, 

Fer, There be some sports are painful; but their 
labour 
Delight in them sets ofF:^ some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone ; and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task would be* 

7 There be tome sports are psunful ; but their labour 
Delight in them sets offi\, 

MoUiter austerum studio fallente laborem, 

Hor. sat. 3. lib. ii. 
The old copy reads : ** — and their labour,*' &c. Steevens. 
We have again the same thought in Macbeth,- 

*' The labour we deligL in physicks )&ain." 
After " and," at the same ttm£ must be imderstood. Mr. Pope, 
unnecessarily reads — *' But their labour — ^^ which has been fol- 
lowed by the subsequent editors. 

In like manner in Coridanusy Act IV. the same change waif 
made by him. "I am a Roman, and (i. e. and jfe«) my services 
are, as you are, against them." Mr. Pope reads — ** I am a Ro- 
man, but my services," &c. Malone, 

I prefer Mr. Pope's emendation, which is justified^ by the fol- 
lowing passage in the same speech : 

*• This my mean task would be 

*• As heavy to me as 'tis odious ; but 
•* The mistress that I serve," &c. 
It is surely better to change a single word, than to countenance 
one corruption by another, or suppose that four words, necessary 
to produce sense, were left to be understood. Steevens. 

8 This my mjean task would be — ] The metre of this Une is 
defiective in the old copy, by the words vsould be being transferred 
to the next line. Our author, and his contemporaries, generally 
use odious y as a trisyllable. Malone. 

Mr. Msdone prints the passage as follows : 
** — This my m^ean task would be 
*'*As heavy to m£, as odious; but — ^" 

The word odious, as he observes, is sometimes used as a tri- 
syllable.— Granted; but then it is altioays with the penult, short. 
The metre, therefore, as reg^ated by him, would still be defec- 
tive. 

By the advice of Dr. Farmer, I have supplied the necessary 
monosyllable — '^/^ which completes the measure^ witiiout the 
slightest change of sense. iSteevens. 
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As heavy to me, as 'tis odious ; but 

The mistress, which I serve, quickens what's dead» 

And makes my labours pleasures : O, she is 

Ten times more gentle than her father's crabbed ; 

And he's composed of harshness. I must remove 

Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up, 

Upon a sore injunction : My sweet mistress 

Weeps, when she sees me work ; and says such baseness 

Had ne'er like executor. I forget :• 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours ; 

Most busy-less, when I do it.^ 

Enter Miranda ; and Prospero, at a distance. 

Mira. Alas, now ! pray you, 

Work not so hard : I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs, that you are enjoin'd to pile ! 
Pray, set it down, and rest you : when this bums, 
'Twill weep for having wearied you : My father 
Is hard at study; pray now, rest yourself; 
He's safe for these three hours. 

m 

Fer, O most dear mistress. 

The sun will set, before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

^Rra» If you'll sit down, 

I'll bear your logs the while : Pray, give me that : 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

Fer, No, precious creature : 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my back. 
Than you should such dishonour undergo, 
While I Mt lazy by. 

9 ^.^.^^X Jorget :"] Perhaps Ferdinand means to say— I forget 
my task; but that is not surprtsing, for I am thinking on Miranda^ 
and these sweet thoughts, &c. He may, however mean, that he 
forgets^ or thinks little t^the baseness of his employm.ent. Whichso- 
ever be the sense. And, or For, should seem more proper, in the 
next line, tlian But.. Malone. 

1 Most husy-lessf v)hen I do it."] The two first folios read : 
" Most busy lest, toAen I do itJ** 
'Tis true this reading is corrupt ; but the corruption is so very 
little rfemoved from the truth of tlie text, that I cannot afford to 
think wel of my own sagacity for having discovered it. 

Theobald. 
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jMira. It would become mc 

As well as it does you : and I should do it, 
With much more ease ; for my good will is to it, 
And yours against.* 

Pro, Poor worm! thou art infected; 

This visitation shews it. 

Mira, You look wearily. 

Per. No, noble mistress ; 'tis fresh morning with me, 
When you are by at night. ^ I do beseech you, 
(CHefly, that I might set it in my prayers,) 
What is your name ? 

Mira. Miranda : — O my father, 

I have broke your hest^ to say so! 

Per. Admir'd Miranda, 

Indeed, the top of admiration ; worth 
What's dearest to the world ! Full many a lady 
I hav^ ey'd with best regard ; and many a time. 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear : for several virtues 
Have I lik'd several women ; never any. 
With so full soul, but some^ defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow'd, 
And put it to the foil: But you, O you, 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's best.* 



2 And yours against."] The old copy reads : — 

** And yours it is against." 
By the advice of Dr. Farmer, I have omitted the words, in Ita- 
licks, as they are needless to the sense of the passage, and would 
have rendered the hemistich too long to join with its successor, in 
making a regular verse. Steevens. 

3 ■ ^tis fresh morning viith me, 
When you are by at night.] 

" Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atr^ 

" Lumen—." Tibid. Lib. iv. El. xiii. Malone. 

4 hest — ] For behest, ' i. e. command. So before. Act L 

so. ii : 

" Refusing her grand hests — " Steevens. 

* Of every creaturt?s best.] Alluding to the picture of Venus 
by Apelles. Johnson. 

Had'Shakspeare availed himself of this elegant circumstance, 
he would scarcely have said, ** of every creature^ best," because 
such a phrase includes the component parts of the brute creationr. 

H 
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Mira, I do not know 

One of my sex; no woman's face remember, 
Save, from my glass, mine own ; nor have I seen 
More that I may call men, than you, good friend. 
And my dear father : how features are abroad, 
I am skill-less of; but, by my modesty, 
(The jewel in my dower,) I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you ; 
Nor can imagination form a shape, 
Besides yourself, to like of: But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father's precepts 
Therein forget.* 

Fer, I am, in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda: I do think, a king; 
(I would, not so!) and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery, than I would suffer^ 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. ^ — Hear my soul speak;— 

Had he been thinking on the judicio\i8 selection, made by tho 
Grecian Artist, he would rather have expressed his meaning by 
"every vjcnnan'sy* or "every beaut/s best." Perhaps, he had 
only in his thoughts, a fable, related by Sir Philip Sidney, in the 
third book of his Arcadia. The beasts obtained permission from 
Jupiter to make tliemselvcs a King ; and accordingly created one 
of every creature's best : 

** Full glad they were, and tooke the naked sprite. 
Which straiglit the earth yclothed in his clay : 
The lyon heart ; the ounce gave active might ; 
Tlie horse good shape ; the sparrow lust to play ; 
Nightingale voice, entising songs to say, &c. &c. 
" Thus tnan was made ; thus man theu' lord became.'* 
In the 1st book of the Arcadia, a similar praise is also bestow- 
ed, by a lover on his mistress : 

" She is her selfe o^ best things the collection.^* Steevens. 

^ Therein forget.'] The old copy, in contempt of metre, reads 
— " /therein do forget." Steevens. 

7 than I would suffer, &c.] The old copy reads — Than to 

suffer. The emendation is Mr. Pope's. Steevens. 

The reading of the old copy is right, however ungrammatical. 
So, In All*s viell that ends voell: " No more of tliis, Helena, go 
to, no niorc ; lest it be rather thought you affect a sorrow, than 
to have.'* Malone. 

The defective metre shows that some corruption had happened 
in tlie present instance. I receive no deviations from established 
grammar, on the single authority of the folio. Steevens. 

8 Thefiesh-fiy blow iny Tnouth.'] Mr. Malone observes, that to 
blow J in tliis instance, signifies to " swell and inflame." But I 
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The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 
To make me slave to it; and, for your sake) 
Am I this patient log-man. 

Mira. Do you love me? 

Fer, O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sounds 
And crown what I profess with kind event, 
If I speak true ; if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me, to mischief I I, 
Beyond all limit of what else i' the world,' 
Do love, prize, honour you. 
. Mira, I am a fool. 

To weep at what I am glad of.^ 

Pro, Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affections! Heavens rain grace 
On that, which breeds between them ! 

Fer, Wherefore weep you? 

Mira, At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give ; and much less take. 
What I shall die to want: But this is trifling; 
And all the more it seeks* to hide itself, 

believe he is mistaken. To blawi ^s it stands in the text, means 
the act of a Jfyy by nvhich she lodges eggs in flesh. So, in Chapman's 
version of the Iliad: 

" I much fear, lest with the blonas of flies 

** His brass-inflicted wounds are fill'd — " Steevens. 

9 o/'what else P the vjorld,'] i. e. of at/ght else ; of whatso- 

ever else there is in the world. I once tliought we should read 
— aught else. But the old copy is right. So, in King Henry VI. 
P. Ill: 

" With promise of his sister, and luhat else, 

*« To strengthen and support king Edward's place." Malone. 

1 / am a fool. 
To vieep at what I am glad of. "l This is one of those touches of 
nature, that distinguish Shakspeare from all other writers . It was 
necessary, in support of the character of Miranda, to make her 
appear unconscious that excess of sorrow and excess of joy find 
alike their relief from tears ; and, as this is the first time, that con- 
summate pleasure had made any near approaches to her heart, she 
calls such a seeming contradictory expression of it, folly. 
The same thought occurs in Romeo and Juliet: 

** Back, foolish tears, back, to your native spring ! 

" Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

** Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy." Steevens, 

* — it seeks — ] i. e. my aflection seeks. Malone. 
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The bigger bulk it shews. Hence, bashful cunning ! 

And prompt me, plain and holy innocence I 

I am your wife,^ if you will marry me; 

If not, I'll die your maid: to be your fellow* 

You may deny me ; but I'll be your servant, 

Whether you will or no. 

-/'Vr. My mistress, dearest, 

And I thus humble ever. 

Mira, My husband then ? 

I^er, Ay, with a heart as willing, 
As bondage e'er of freedom : here's my hand. 

Mtra. And mine, with my heart in't:^ And now, 
farewell. 
Till half an hour hence. 

Fer, A thousand! thousand! 

l£jceunt Fer. and MiRA. 

Pro. So glad of this as they, I cannot be, 
Who are surpriz'd with all;* but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. I'll to my book; 

? I am your wife, &c.] 

*' Si tibi non cordi fuerant connubia nostra, 
'* Attamcn in vestras potuisti ducere sedes, 
" Qiiac tibi jucimdo famularer serva labore ; 
** Candida permulcens liqiiidis vestigia lymphis, 
" Purpure&ve tuum constemens veste cubile." 

Catut. 62. Malone. 

^ your fellow — ] i.e. companion. Steevem. 

here's tny hand. 



« 
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Mira. Atid mhe, ivith my heart in't:"] It is still customary, in the 
west of England, when the conditions of a bargain are agreed 
upon, for the parties to ratify it, by joining their hands, and at the 
same time for the purchaser to ^ve an earnest. To this practice 
the poet alludes. So, in The Winter*s Tale,- 

Ere I could make thee open thy ivhite hand. 
And clap thyself my love ; then didst thou utter 
' / am your' 8 for ever.*' 
And again, in The Tioo Gentlemen of Verona.' 

" Fro. Why then we'll make exchange ; here, take you this. 

" ^til. And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 

" Pro. Here is my hand for my true constancy." Henley. 

^ So glad of this as they, I cannot be. 
Who are surprised with all ;] The sense might be clearer, 
were we to make a slight transposition : 

** So glad of this as they, who are surpriz'd 
« With all, I cannot be—" 
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For yet, ere supper-time, must I perform 

Much business appertaining. lExif, 

SCENE II. 

jinother fiart of the Inland, 

Enter Stephano and Trinculo; C alib av /ollovnti^f 

with a bottle, 

Ste, Tell not me ; — ^when the butt is out, we will drink 
water ; not a drop before : therefore bear up, and board 
'em: Servant-monster, drink to me. 

Trin, Servant-monster ? the folly of this island ! They 
say, there's but five upon this isle : we are three of them ; 
if the other two be brained like us, the state totters.'' 

Ste, Drink, servant-monster, when I bid thee; thy 
eyes are almost set in thy head. 

Trin, Where should they be set else ? he were a brave 
monster indeed, if they were set in his tail. * 

Ste, My man-monster hath drowned his tongue in 
sack : for my part, the sea cannot drown me : I swam,' 



Perhaps, however, more consonantly with ancient language, we 
fihould join two of the words together, and read — 
Who are surpriz'd withal.*' Steevens. 



f< 



"^ — if the other pvoo be brained like us, the state totters. "^ We 
meetwitli a similar idea, in Antony and Cleopatra: " He bears the 
third part of the world." — " The third part then is drunk." 

Steepens, 

8 he were a brave monster indeed', if they were set in his tatl.'\ 

I believe this to be an allusion to a story, that is met with in Stowe, 
and other writers of the time. It seems in the year 1574, a whale 
was thrown ashore near JRamsgate: " A Tnonstrousjish, (says the 
chronicler J but not sO'^ionstrous as some reported — for his eyes 
were in his head, and not in his bad.'* Summary, 157 5, p. 562. 

Farm,er. 

9 — — I swam,, &c.] This play was not published till 1623. J/- 
bum,azar made its appearance in 1614, and has a passage, relative 
to the escape of a sailor, yet more incredible. Perhaps, in both 
instances, a sneer was meant at the Voyages ofFerdinando Mendez 
Pinto, or the exaggerated accounts of other lying travellers : 

" five days I was under water : and at leng^ 

" Got up and spread myself upon a chest, 

** Rowing with arms, and steering with my feet : 

** And thus in five days more got land." Act III. sc. v. 

Ste<«wT(v»» 

H2 
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ere I could recover the shore, five-and-thirty leagues, off 
and on, by this light. — Thou shalt be my lieutenant^ 
monster, or my standard. 

Trin, Your lieutenant, if you list; he's no standard.^ 

Ste, We'll not run, monsieur monster. 

Trin, Nor go neither: but you'll lie, like dogs; and 
yet say nothing neither. 

Ste» Moon-calf, speak once in thy life, if thou beest a 
good moon-calf. 

Cal, How does thy honour ? Let me lick thy shoe : 
I'll not serve him, he is not valiant. 

Trin, Thou liest, most ignorant monster; I am in case 
to justle a constable : Why, thou deboshed fish thou,* 
was there ever man a coward, that hath drunk so much 
sack as I to-day ? Wilt thou tell a monstrous lie, being 
but half a fish, and half a monster? 

Cal, Lo, how he mocks me ! wilt thou let him, my 
lord? 

Trin. Lord, quoth he I— -that a monster should be such 
a natural ! 

Cal. Lo, lo, again! bite him to death, Lpr'ythee. 

Ste, Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your head ; if you 
prove a mutineer, the next tree — The poor monster's 
my subject, and he shall not suffer indignity. 



or my standard. 



Trin. Tour lieutenant, if you litt; h^t no standard.] Meaning*, 
' he is so much intoxicated, as not to be able to stand. The qiuD- 
ble between standard, an ensign, and standard^ a fruit-tree, that 
"^ grows without support, is evident. Steevens. 

* — thou deboshed Jiah thou,'] I met with this word, which I 
suppose to be the same as debauched, in Randolph's Jealout Lo- 
vers, 1634 : 

" See, your bouse be 8tor*d 

•* With the deboishest roarers in this city." 
Again, in Monsieur Thomas, 1639: 

" saucy fellows, 

** Deboshed and daily drunkards.** 
The substantive occurs in the Partheneia Sacra, 1633 : 

** — A hater of men rather than the deboishm^nts of their man.- 
ners.*' 

When the word was first adopted from the French language, it 
appears to have been spelt, according to the pronunciation, and, 
therefore, wrongly ; but ever since it has been spelt right, it has 
been uttered with equal impropriety. Steevens. ' 
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Cat. I thaiik my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas'd 
To hearken once again the suit I made thee?^ 

Ste. Marry will I: kneel and repeat it; I will standi 
and so shall Trinculo. 

Enter Ariel^ tnviaible. 

Cat. As I told thee 
Before, I am subject to a tyrant;* 
A sorcerer, that by his cunning, hath 
Cheated me of this island. 

Ari, Thou liest. 

Cat. Thou liest, thou jesting monkey, thou; 
I would, my valiant master would destroy thee : 
I do not lie. 

Ste, Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in his tale^ 
by this hand, I will supplant some of your teeth. 

Trin, Why, I sjud nothing. 

Ste, Mum then, and no more. — Proceed. [ Jb Cal* 

Cal, I say, by sorcery, he got this isle ; 
From me he got it. If thy greatness will 
Revenge it on him — for, I know, thou dar'st; 
But this thing dare not. 

Ste, That's most certain. 

Cal. Thou shalt be lord of it, and 1*11 serve thee. 

Ste, How now shall this be compassed ? Can'st thou 
bring me to the party ? 

Cal, Yea, yea, my lord; I'll yield him thee asleep, 
Where thou may'st knock a nail into his head.* 

• 

3 I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas'd 
To hearken once again the mtit I made thee?"] The old copy, 
which erroneously prints this, and other of Caliban's speeches, as 
prose, reads — 

" to the suit I made thee ;'* 

But the elliptical mode of expression in the text, has already 
occurred in the second scene of the first act of this play; 

being an enemy 
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To me inveterate, hearkens my brother^s suit.^^ Steevens. 

4 -^— a tyrant;] Tyrant is here employed as a trisyllable. 

Steevens, 
* — Pll yield him. thee asleep. 
Where thou 7nay*st knock a nail into his head.] Perhaps 
Shakspeare caught this idea from the 4th chapter oi yudges^ v» 
21 : " Then Jael, Heber's wife, took a nail of the tent, and took 
a hammer in her hand, and went softly unto him, and sm4)te tht 
nail into his tejnple, &c. Jbr he 'was fast asleep,'* &c. SteewM^ 
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jiri. Thou liest, thou canst not. 

CaL What a pied ninny's this?* Thou scurvy patch!-— 
I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows, 
And take his bottle from him : when that's gone. 
He shall drink nought but brine ; for I'll not shew him 
Where the quick freshes are. 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger: interrupt 
the monster one word further, and, by this hand, I'll 
turn my mercy out of doors, and make a stock-fish of 
thee. 

Trin, Why, what did I? I did nothing; I'll go fur- 
ther off. 

Ste» Didst thou not say, he lied? 

jiri. Thou liest. 

Ste. Do I so? take thou that. [Strtke» him,'] As you 
like this, give me the lie another time. 

Trin. I did not give the lie : — Out o' your wits, and 
hearing too? ■ A pox o' your bottle ! this can sack, and 
drinking do. — A murrain on your monster, and the devil 
take your fingers ! 

Cat, Ha, ha, ha! 

Ste» Now, forward with your tale. Pr'ythee stand fur- 
ther off. 

Cal, Beat him enough : after a little time, 
I'll beat him too. 

Ste, Stand further. — Come, proceed. 

CaL Why, as I told thee, 'tis a custom with him 
I' the afternoon to sleep : there thou may'st brain him^ 
Having first seiz'd his books ; or, with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him, with a stake, 



fi What a pied mnn/s thisPI It should be remembered that 
Trinculo is no sailor^ but a jester/ and is so called in the ancient 
dramatis persojice. He therefore wears the party-coloured dress 
of one of these characters. See fig. XII. in the plate annexed to 
the First Part of K. Henry IV. and Mr. Toilet's explanation of it. 
So, in the DemVs Lava Case, 1623 : 

" Unless I wear a pied fool's coat." Sieevens. 

Dr. Johnson observes, that Caliban could have no knowledge 
of the striped coat, usually worn by fools ; and would, therefore, 
transfer this speech to Stephano. But though Caliban might net 
know this circumstance, Shakspeare did. Surely he, who has 
Riven to all countries and all ages the manners of his own, might 
rarget himself here, as well as m other places. Malone. 
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Or cut his wezand with thy knife : Remember, 

First to possess his books ; for, without them, 

He's but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 

One spirit to command:^ They all do hate him, 

As rootedly as I : Bum but his books : 

He has brave utensils, (for so he calls them,) 

Which, when he has a house, he'll deck withal. 

And that most deeply to consider, is 

The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 

Calls her a non-pareil: I ne'er saw woman,* 



ReniefnJ>€ff 



First to possess his books ; for ^without them 

Mc's but a sot» as I am, nor hath not ^ 

One spirit to command:] Milton, in his Masque at Ludlow 

Castle, seems to have caught a hint from the foreming passage : 
** Oh, ye mistook; ye should have snatch'd his wand, 
** And bound him fast; without his rod reversed, 
" And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
" We cannot free the lady.*'— Steevens. 

In a former scene, Prospero says : 

" ril to my booif 

" For yet, ere supper time, must I perform 
** Much business appertaining." 

Again, in Act V : 

" And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
" ril dro\\Ti my booi.'* 
In the old romances, the sorcerer is always furnished with a 

booJ^, by reading certain parts of which, he is enabled to summon 

to his aid whatever daemons or spirits he has occasion to employ. 

When he is deprived of his book, his power ceases. Our author 

might have observed this circumstance much insisted on, in the 

Orlando Innamorato, of Boyardo, (of which, as the Rev. Mr. 

Bowie informs me, the three first Cantos were translated and 

published in 1598,) and also in Harrington's translation of the 

Orlando Furioso, 1591. 

A few lines from the former of these works may prove the best 

illustration of the passage before us. 

Angelica, by the aid of Argalia, having bound the enchanter 

Malagigi : 

" The damsel searcheth forthwith in his breast, 

** And there the damned booke she straightway founde, 

** Which circles strange, and shapes of fiendes exprest: 

** No sooner she some wordes therein did sound, 

•* And opened had some damned leaves unblest, 

" But spirits of th' ajrre, earth, sea, came out of hand, 

" Crying alowde, what is't you us command?^* Malone» 

8 Calls her a non-pareil.' I neW saw v)oinan,'\ The old copy 
reads : *^ Calls her a non-pareil r I never saw a woqikasL." ^^sX^o^ 
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But only Sycorax my dam, and she ; 
But she as far surpasseth Sycorax, 
As greatest does least. 

Ste, Is it so brave a lass? 

Cal, Ay, lord ; she will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste. Monster, I will kill this man: his daughter and 
I will be king and queen; (save our graces!) and Trin- 
culo and thyself shall be viceroys: — Dost thou like the 
plot, Trinculo? 

Trin, Excellent. 

Ste, Give me thy hand ; I am sorry I beat thee : but, 
while thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head. 

Cal, Within this half hour will he be asleep; 
Wilt thou destroy him then ? 

Ste. Ay, on mine honour. 

jiri. This will I tell my master. 
' Cal, Thou mak'st me merry : I am full of pleasure ; 
Let us be jocund: Will you troll the catch • 
You taught me but while-ere ? 

Ste, At thy request, monster, I will do reason, any 
reason: Come on, Trinculo, let us sing. iSings, 

Flout 'fTW, and skout 'em; and skout 'ctw, and flout *em; 
Thought 18 free, 

Cal. That's not the tune. 

[Ariel plays the tune on a tabor and pipe. 

Ste. What is this same? 



verse, being too long by a foot, Hanmer judiciously g^ve it, as it 
now stands in the text. 

By means as innocent, the versification of Shakspeare, has, I 
hope, in many instances been restored. The temerity of some 
critics had too long unposed severe restraints on their successors. 

Steeoent. 

» Will you troU the catch — ] Ben Jonson uses the word in 
Every Man in his Humour : 

« If he read this with patience, I'll troul ballads." 

Again, in the Cobler^t Prophecy y 1594 : 

" A fellow that will trml it off with tongue. 

«« Faith, you shall hear me troll it, after my fashion." 

To trdl a catch, I suppose, is to dismiss it trippingly from the. 
tcn^, Steevent, 
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Trin. This is the tune of our catch, played by the 
picture of No-body.^ 

Ste. If thou beest a man, shew thyself in thy likeness : 
if thou beest a devil, take't as thou list. 

Trin. O, forgive me my sins! 

Ste, He that dies, pays all debts: I defy thee:— Mercy 
upon us ! 

Col. Art thou afeard?* 

Ste, No, monster, not I. 

CaL Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises. 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes, a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears ; and sometime voices, 
That, if I then had wak'd, after long sleep. 
Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming. 
The clouds, methought, would open, and shew riches 
Ready to drop upon me ; that, when I wak'd, 
I cry'd, to dream again. 

Ste, This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where I 
shall have my music for nothing. 

Cal, When Prospero is destroyed. 

Ste, That shall be by and by : I remember the story. 

Trin, The sound is going away : let's follow it, and 
after, do our work; 

Ste, Lead, monster ; we'll follow. — I would, I could 
see this taborer:^ he lays it on. 

1 This is the tune of our catch, played by the picture of No-body.] 

A ridiculous figure, sometimes represented on signs. Westward 

for Smelts, a book, which our author appears to have read, was 

printed for John Trundle, in Barbican, at the signe of the No-body. 

Malone. 
The allusion is here to the print of No-body, as prefixed to 
the anonymous comedy of " No-body and Some-body:'** without 
date, but printed before the year 1600. Reed. 

s — fl/eflr£^.?] Thus the old copy. — To affear is an obsolete 
verb, with the same meaning as to affray. 
So, in the Shipmxmnes Tale of Chaucer, v. 13,330 : 
<* This wif was not aferde, ne affraide.*^ 
Between aferde and affraide, in the time of Chaucer, tliere 
might have been some nice distinction, which is at present lost. 

Steeoens. 

3 I vjould I could see this taborer:] Several of the incidents, in 
this, scene, viz.— Ariel's mdm.iciry of Trinculo — ^the tune played 
on the tabor, — and Caliban's description of the twangUng itwtru- 
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TWw. Wilt come ? I'll follow, Stephano.* l£a:eunt, 

SCENE III. 

Another part of the Island. 

JEnter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others, 

Gon. By*r lakin,' I can go no further, ^ir; 
My old bones ache : here's a maze trod, indeed. 
Through forth-rights, and meanders I by your patience, 
I needs must rest me. 

jilon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee. 

Who am, myself, attach'd with weariness. 
To the dulling of my spirits: sit down, and rest. 
Even here, I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drown'd. 
Whom thus we stray to findi and the sea mocks 



fnent, &c. — might have been borrowed from Marco Paolo, the 
old Venetian voyager; who in Lib. I. cb. 44, describing the de- 
sert of Lop in Asia, says — " Audiuntur ibi voces daefnonuiny &c. 
voces Jingentes eonim quos comitari se putant. Audiuntur interdum 
in acre concentus tnuticorum instrumentorum," &c. This passage 
waa rendered accessible to Shakspeare, by an English translation 
entitled The most noble and famous Trauels of Marcus Paulus, one 
of the Nobilitte of the State of Venice, &c. bl. 1. 4to. 1579, by John 
Frampton. ** — You shall neare in the ayi-e the sound ot tabert 
and other instruments, to put the traucUers in feare, &c. by euill 
spirites, that make these soundes, and also do call diuerse of the 
travellers by their names,** &c. ch. 3j5. p. 32. 

To some of these circumstances Milton also alludes: 

" calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

" And aery tongues, that syllable men's names, 
•* On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses.'* 

Steevens. 

4 Wilt com£? IHlfollovi, Stefihano.'] The first words are ad- 
dressed to Caliban, who, vexed at the folly of his new companions 
idly running after tlie musick, while they ought only to have at- 
tended to &e main point, the despatching Prospero, seems for 
some little time, to have staid behind. Heath. 

The words — Wilt come? should be added to Stephano's speech, 
I* II follow, is Trinculo's answer. jRitson. 

* Bfr lakin,"] i. e. The diminutive only of our lady, i. e. lady- 
kin. Steewns, 
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Our frustrate search* on land: Well, let him go. 

jint, I am right glad that he's so out of hope. 

[^Aside ^0 Seb. 
Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolv'd to effect. 

I^b. The next advantage 

Will we take thoroughly. 

Ant, Let it be to-night; 

For, now they are oppressed with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance, 
As when they are fresh. 

Seb. I say, to«night: no more. 

Solemn and strange musick; and Prospero aborue\ invisi" 
hie. Enter several strange Shafies^ bringing in a ban- 
quet; they dance about ity with gentle actions of saluta* 
tion; andy inviting the Kingy Is^c, to eat^ they de/iart, 

Alon. What harmony is this? my good friends, hark! 

Gon. Marvellous sweet musick ! 

Alon, Give us kind keepers, heavens! What were 
these? 

Seb, A living drollery:^ Now I will believe, 
That there are unicorns ; that, in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix' throne;^ one phoenix 



* Qyxr frustrate search — ] Frustrate for frustrated. So, in Chap- 
man's translation of Homer's Hymn to Apollo: 

« some God hath fill'd, 

** 0\a frustrate sails, defeating what we will'd." Steevens. 

^ A living drollery:] Shows, called drolleries, were in Shak- 
speare's time, performed by puppets only. From these our mo- 
dem drolls, exhibited at fairs, &c. took tiieir name. So in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Valentinian .- 

" I had rather make a drollery till thirty." Steevens. 

A living drollery, i. e. a drollery not represented by wooden ma- 
chines, but by personages who are alive. Malone. 

8 — — one tree, the phoenix* throne A For this idea, our author 
might have been indebted to Phil. Holland's Translation of Pliny, 
B . XIII. chap. 4 : " I myself verily have heard straunge things of 
this kind of tree ; and namely, in regard of the bird Phoenix, which 
is supposed to have taken that name of this date tree ; [called in 
G^redc, ^«<w|] ; for it was assured unto me, that the said bird died 
with that tree, and revived of itselfe, as the tree sprung again." 

Steevens. 
I 
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At this hour reigning there. 

Ant, rU believe both ; 

And what does else want credit, come to me. 
And ril be sworn 'tis true: Travellers ne'er did lie,* 
Though fools at home condemn them. 

Gon, If in Naples, 

I should report this now, would they believe me? 
If I should say, I saw such islanders,^ 
(For, certes,* these are people of the island,) 
Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, note^ 
Their manners are more gentle-kind,^ than of 
Our human generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any. 

Pro, - Honest lord. 

Thou hast said well ; for some of you there, present. 
Are worse than devils. \^A9ide. 



Again, in one of our author's poems, p. 732, edit. 1778: 
" Let the bird of loudest lay, 
" On the sole Arabian tree,** &c. 

Our poet had probably Lyly's Euphues, and his England, parti* 
cularly in his thoughts : signat. Q^3. — ** As there is bat one phor- 
nix in the world, so is there but one tree in Arabia, wherein she 
buildeth." See also, Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598/ " Hann, 
a tree in Arabia, whereof there is but one found, and upon it the 
phoenix sits.'* Mahne. 

9 And Vll be s^orn 'tis true : Tra'oellers ne'er did /le,] I suppose 
tiiis redundant line originally stood thus : 

" And I'll be sworn to't- Travellers ne'er did lie — .** 
Hanmer reads, as plausibly : 

" And I'll be sworn 'tis true. Travellers ne'er lied." 

Steeven*. 

1 — such islanders,] The old copy has islands. The emen- 
dation was made by the editor of the second folio. Malone, 

2 For, certes, &c.] Certes is an obsolete word, signifying cer* 
tcUnly. 

So, in Othello: 

certes, says he, 



« 



— ^ — J — — ^ 
** I have already chose my officer." Steenjens. 

3 Their manners are more gentle-kind,] The old copy^has— « 
*« gentle, kind — ." I read (in conformity to a practice of our au- 
thor, who delights in such compound epithets, of which the first 
adjective is to be considered as an adverb,) gentle-kind. Thus^ 
in K. Richard III. we have childish-foolish, senseless-obttinate, and 
numalstaring. Steevens. 
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jllon. I cannot tx>o much muse^^ 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, expressing 
(Although they want the use of tongue,) a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 

Pro, Praise in departing/ IMtde. 

Fran. They vanish'd strangely. 

Seb. No matter, since 

They have left their viands behind; for we have sto- 
machs — 
Will't please you taste of what is here? 

^lon. Not I. 

Gon. Faith, sir, you need not fear : When we were boys^ 
Who would believe that there were mountaineevs,* 
Dew-lapp'd like bulls, whose throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of flesh ? or that there were such men. 
Whose heads stood in their breasts V which now we find 

^ — — too much muse,] To muse, in ancient language, is to 
admire, to wonder. 
So, in Macbeth .• 

" Do not muse at me, my most worthy fiiends." Steeveru. 

* Praise in departing."] i. e. Do not praise your entertainment 
too soon, lest you should have reason to retract your commenda- 
tion. It is a proverbial saying. 
So, in The Two angry Women of Abingdon, 1599 : 

" And so she doth ; but praise your luck at parting,** 
Again, in Tom Tyler and his Wife, 1661 : 
** Now praise at thy parting.** 
Stephen Gosson, in his pamphlet entitled, Playes confuted in 
five Actions, &c. (no date) acknowledges himself to have been the 
author of a morality called. Praise at Parting. Steevens. 

6 — that there viere mountaineers, t3*c.] Whoever is curious to 
know the particulai's relative to these mountaineers, may consult 
Maundeville* s Travels, printed in 1503, by Wynken de Worde ; 
but it is yet a known truth that the inhabitants of the Alps have 
been long accustomed to such excrescences or tumours. 

^is tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus? Steevens. 

7 m>en. 

Whose heads stood in their breasts .?] Our author might have 
had this intelligence likewise from the translation of Pliny, B. V. 
chap. 8 : " The Blemmyi, by report, have no heads, but mouth 
and eies both in their breasts." Steevens. 

Or he might have had it from Hackluyt's Voyages, 1598 : " On 
that branch, which is called Caora, are a nation of people, whose 
heads appear not above their shoulders. They are reported to 
have their eyes in their shoulders, and their moutha in the middlo 
of their breasts. MtUone. 



i 
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Each putter-out on five for one,* will bring us 
Good wa^^rant of. 

Jilon. I will stand to, and feed. 

Although my last: no matter, since I feel 
The best is past :•— Brother, my lord the duke, 



B Each putter-out, &c.] The ancient custom here alluded to« was 
this. In this age of travelling, it was a practice with those who 
engaged in long and hazardous expeditions, to place out a sum 
of money, on condition of receiving great interest for it, at their 
return home. So, Puntarvolo, (it is Theobald's quotation,) in Ben 
Jonson's Every Man out of hit Humour: " I do intend, this year 
of jubilee coming on, to travel ; and (because I will not altoge- 
ther go upon expense) I am determined to put some Jive thou- 
sand pound, to be paid me Jive for one, upon the return of ray 
wife, myself, and my dog, from the Turk's court in Constanti- 
nople." 

To tills instance I may add another from The Ball, a comedy, 
by Chapman and Shirley, 1639 : 

<* I did most politickly disbiu^e my sums, 

** To have Jive for one, at my return from Venice.'* 
Again, in Amends for Ladies, 1639 : 

«* I would I had put out something upon my return ; 

" I had as lieve be at the Berpnoothes." 
•* — on five for one" means on the terms of Jive for one. So, in 
Bamaby Riclic's Faults, and nothing but Faults, 1607; " —those 
whipsters, that having spent tlie greatest part of their patrimony 
in prodigality, will give out the rest of their stocke, to be paid tvjo 
or three for one, upon their return from Rome." &c. &c. Steevetu, 
Each putter-out on Jive for one,'\ The old copy has : 

" of five for one." 

I believe the words are only transposed, and that the author 
wrote : " Each putter-out of one for Jive.** 

So, in The Scourge of Folly, by J. Davies, of Hereford, printed 
about the year 1611 : 

•* Sir Solus straight will travel, as they say, 

" And gives out one for three, when home comes he.'* 
It appears from Moryson's Itinerary, 1617, Part I. p. 198, 
that " this custom of giving out money upon these adventures 
was first used in court, and among noblemen ;" and that some 
years before his book was published, " bankerouts, stage-players, 
and men of base condition, had drawn it into contempt," by un- 
dertaking journies merely for gain upon their return. Malcne, 

• / vjtll stand to, and feed. 
Although my last .• no matter, since I feel 
The best is past:'\ I cannot but tliiiuc, that this passage was 
intended to be in a rhyme, and should be printed thus : 
*' I will stand to and feed; a/though my last, 
" No matter, since I feel the best is past " M. ^ason. 
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Stand too, and do as we. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Ariel like a harfiy;^ clafut 
his vnngs ufion the table, and, with a quaint device, the 
banquet vaniahes.^ 

Ari, You are three men of sin, whom destiny 
(That hath to instrument this lower world, ^ 
And what is in't,) the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caused to belch up ; and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit; you 'mongst men 
Being most unfit to live. I have made you mad ; 

^Seeing Alon. Seb. ^c. draw their swords. 
And even with such like valour, men hang and drown 
Their proper selves. You fools I I and my fellows 



1 JSnter Jriel like a harpy; &c.] This circumstance is taken 
from the third book of the ALneid, as translated by Phaer, bl. 1. 
4to. 1558: 

" fast to meate we fall. 

•* But sodenly from down the hills with grisly fall to syght, 
•' The harpies come, and beating wings with great noys out 

thei snright, 
" And at our Tneate they snach ; and with their clawes," &c. 
Milton, Parad. Reg. B. II. has adopted the same imagery: 

« with that 

** Both table and provisions vanish*d quite, 

" With sound of harpies' wings, and talons heard." 

Stee<oens, 

2 — — . etndf 'Oiith a quaint devicCy the banquet vanishes."] Though 
I will not undertake to prove that all the culinary pantomimes 
exhibited in France and Italy> were known and imitated in tliis 
kingdom, I may observe, that flying, rising, and descending ser- 
vices were to be found, at entertainments given by the Duke of 
Burgundy, &c. in 1453, and by the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 
1600, &c. See M. Le Grand D' Aussi's ** Histoire de la vie priv^e 
des Frangois," Vol. III. p. 294, &c. Examples, therefore, of ma- 
chinery similar to that of Shs^peare, in the present instance, 
were to be met with, and perhaps had been adopted on the stage, 
as well as at public festivals, here in England. See my note on 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act V. sc. v. from whence it ap- 
pears, that a striking conceit in an entertainment given by the 
Vidame of Chartres, had been transferred to another feast, pre- 
pared in England, as a compliment to Prince Alasco, 1583. 

Steeven^' 

. 3 That hath to instrument this lamer vsorld. Sec] i. e. that makes 
use of this world, and every thing in it, as its instruments to bring; 
About its ends. Steevent, 

12 
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Are ministers of fate ; the elements 

Of whom your swords are tempered, may as well 

Wound the loud winds, or with bemock'd-at stabs 

Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 

One dowie that's in my plume;* my fellow-ministerg 

Are like invulnerable:* if you could hurt, 

Your swords are now too massy for your strengthen 

And will not be uplifted : But, remember, 

(For that's my business to you,) that you three, 

* One dowle that's in wy plume ;] Tlie old copy exhibits the 
passage thus : 

" One dowle that's in my plumbe.** Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
Bailey, in his Dictionary, says, that dowle is a feather, or rather 
the single particles of the down. 

Since the first appearance of this edition, my very industrious 
and learned correspondent, Mr. Toilet, of Betley in Staffordshire, 
has enabled me to retract a too hasty censure on Bailey, to whom 
we were long indebted for our only English Dictionary. In % 
small book, entitled Humane Industry.' or, A History of most Ma^ 
nual Arts, printed in 1661, page 93, is the following passage: 
** The wool-bearing trees in i£thiopia, which Virgil speaks of, 
and the Eriophori Arbores in Theophrastus, are not such trees 
as have a certain wool or dowl upon the outside of them, as the 
small cotton ; but short trees that bear a ball upon the top, preg- 
nant with wool, which the Syrians call Cott, the Graecians Gos- 
sypium, the Italians Bombagio, and we Bombase." — ** There is 
a certain shell-fish in the sea, called Pinna, that bears a mossy 
DowL, or wool, whereof cloth was spun and made." — Again, p. 
95 : " Trichitis, or the hayrie stone, by some Greek authors, and 
Alumen plumacemn, or downy alum, by the Latinists : this hair 
or DOWL is spun into thread, and weaved into cloth." I have 
since discovered the same word in The Ploughman^s Tale, erro- 
neously attributed to Chaucer, v. 3202: 

** And swore by cock 'is herte and blode, 
«* He woidd tere him every cfott/c." Steepens. 

Cole, in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, interprets " young dowUP 
by lanugo. Malone. 

* — — the elements 

Ofvshomyour swords are tempered, may as Viell 
Wound the loud loiruls, or with bewxKk'd-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dawle that's in mypluTne; my follow ministers 
Are like invulnerable.^ So, in Phaer's Virgil, 1573 : 

" Their swords by them they laid — 

•* And on the filtiiy birds they beat — 

" But fothers none do from them fal, nor wound for strok 
doth bleed, 

" Nor force of weapons hurt them can." JRitton, 
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From Milaii, did supplant good Prospero ; 
Ea^pos'd unto the sea, which hath requit it^ 
Him, and his innocent child : for which foul deed 
The Powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incens'd the seas and shores, yea, all the creaturesy 
Against your peace ; Thee, aS thy son, Alonsoi 
They have bereft; and do pronounce by met 
Ling'ring perdition (worse than any death 
Can be at once,) shsdl step by step attend 
You, and your ways ; whose wraths to guard you from 
(Which here, in this most desolate isle, else falls 
Upon your heads,) is nothing, but heart's ^rroWy 
And a clear life^ ensuing."^ 

He vanishes in thunder: then^ to soft music k^ enter the 
Shapes again j and dance with mofis and mowes^^ and carry 
ou4 the table. 

Fro, l^isideJ] Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 
Perform'd, my Ariel; a grace it had, devouring: 
Of my instruction hast thou nothing 'bated. 
In what thou hadst to say: so, with good life,* 

* — clear life — ] Pure, blameless, innocent, yohnaon. 
So, in Timon: " — roots you clear heavens." Steevetu. 

^ — it nothing, but heari^a torrofoj, < 

And a clear lije eTisuing.'] The meaning, which is somewhat 
obscured by the expression, is — a miserable fate, which nothing 
hut contrition and amendment of life can avert. 3f alone. 

8 — — v}ith mops and mowes — ] So, in ^. Lear : 

" and Flibbertigibbet of mapping and movjing.** 

SteeveTU. 
The old copy, by a manifest error of the press, reads — ^with 
mocks. So afterwards : " will be here with mop and mowe." 

Malone. 

To mock and to Tnovje, seem to have had a meaning somewhat 

fiimilar ; i. e. to insult, by making mouths, or wry faces. Steevem, 

9 -^— noith good life,] With good life may mean, with exact 
presentation of their several characters, voith observation strange of 
their particidar and distinct parts. So we say, he acted to the 
life, yohnson. 

Thus in the 6th Canto of the Barons'* Wars, by Drayton: 
" Done for the last with such exceeding life, 
** As art therein with nature seem'd at strife." 

Again, in our author's King Henry VIII. Act I. sc. i : 

the tract of every thing 






** Would by a good discourser lose some life<^ A 

" Which action's self wa« tongue to?' * 
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And observation strange, my meaner ministers 

Their several kinds have done;^ my high charms work. 

And these, mine enemies, are all knit up 

In their distractions : they now are in my power ; 

And in these fits I leave them, whilst I visit 

Yomig Ferdinand, (whom they suppose is drown'd,) 

And his and my loved darling. [Jijcit Pro. yrom aborve, 

Gon, V the nameof something holy, sir, why stand you 
In this strange stare ? 

Mon, O, it is monstrous ! monstrous! 

Methought, the billows spoke, and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder. 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'd 
The name of Prosper ; it did bass my trespass.' 



Good life, however, in Tiselfth Night, seems to be used for m- 
noctnt jollity, as we now say a bonvivant: "Would you (says 
the Clown) have a love song, or a song of good life?** Sir Toby 
answers, ** A love song, a love song ;*' — ** Ay, ay, (replies Sir 
Andrews,) I care not for good life** It is plsdn, from the charac- 
ter of the last speaker, that he was meant to mistake the sense 
in which good life is used by the Clovm. It may, therefore, in the 
present instance, mean, honest alacrity, or cheerfulness. 

Life seems to be used in the chorus to the fifth act of JT. Setuy 
V. with some meaning like that wanted to explain the approba- 
tion of Prospero : 

" Which cannot in their huge and proper life 

" Be here presented.** 
The same phrase occurs yet more appositely in Chapman's 
translation of Homer's Hymn to Apollo: 

** And these are acted with such exquisite life, 

" That one would say, Now the Ionian strains 

" Are tum'd immortals." Steevens. 

To do any thing with good life, is still a provincial expression 
in the west of England, and signifies, to do it tsith the full bent 
and enetgy oftnirvd: — " And observation strange,** is with such nU* 
futte attention to the orders given, as to excite admiration. Henley* 

1 Their several kinds have done i- e. have discharged the se- 
veral functions, allotted to their different natures. Thus, in An- 
tony and Cleopatra, Act V. sc. ii. the Clown says — ** You niust 
think this, look you, that the worm will do his iind.'^ Steevens. 

2 bass my trespass."] The deep pipe told it me in a rough 

bass sound. Johnson. 

So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II. c. 13: 

** — — the TolUng sea resounding soft, 

" In Ms big bate them fitly answered." Steevent. 
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Therefore my son i' the ooze is bedded ; and 
I'll seek him deeper, than e'er plummet sounded. 
And with him there lie mudded.^ {Exit. 

Seb. But one fiend at a time, 

I'll fight their legions o'er.' 

jint, I'll be thy second. 

IJExeunt Seb. and Ant. 

Gon, All three of them are desperate ; their great guilty 
Like poison given'* to work a great time after, 
Now 'gins to bite the spirits:— I do beseech you 
That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly. 
And hinder them from what this ecstacy* 
May now provoke them to. 

Mr. Follow, I pray you. 

l£xetint. 

Again, in Davis's Microcosmos, 1605, p. 32 : 

" The singing bullets made^his soul rejoice 

" As musicke, that the hearing most alures ; 

" And if the canons 6as^d it with tlieir voice, 

** He seemed as ravisht with an heavenly noise." Meed. 

* And with him there lie nnudded. 
But one fiend — ] As these hemistichs, taken together, ex- 
ceed the proportion of a verse, I cannot help regarding the words 
— to/^A hinii and buu as playhouse interpolations. 

The Tempest was evidently one of the last works of Shakspeare ; 
and it is therefore natural to suppose, the metre of it must have 
been exact and regular. Dr. Farmer concurs with me in this 
supposition. Steevens. 

4 Like poison given, &c.] The natives of Africa have been sup- 
posed to be possessed of the secret, how to temper poisons with 
such art as not to operate till several years after they were ad- 
ministered. Their drugs were then as certain in their effect, as 
subtle in their preparation. So, in the celebrated libel caUed 
Leicester's Commonviealth : ** I heard him once myselfe in pub- 
lique act at Oxford, and that in presence of my lord of Leicester, 
maintain that poyson might be so tempered and given, as it should 
not appear presently, and yet should kill the party afterwards at 
what time should be appointed." Steevens. 

« this ecstacy — ] Ecstacy meant not anciently, as at pre- 
sent, rapturous pleasure^ but alienation of mind. So, in Hamlet, 
Act III. sc. iv: 

** Nor sense to ecstacy was e'er so thrall'd— ." 
Mr. Locke has not inelegantly styled it dreaming with our eyes open. 

Steevent. 
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ACT IV SCENE I. 

Before Prosperous Cell. 

Enter Prospero, Ferdinand, and Miranda. 

Pro, If I have too austerely punish'd you, 
Your compensation makes amends ; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life,* 
Or that for which I live ; whom once again 
I tender to thy hand : all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test :^ here, afore Heaven, 

ft — a thread of mine cFUiti /j/e,] The old copy reads — third. 
The word thread was formerly so spelt, as appears from the fol- 
lowing passage : 

** Long maist thou live, and when the sisters shall decree 
** To cut in twaine the twisted third of life, 
** Then let him die," &c. 
See comedy of Mucedorus, 1619, signat. C 3. Haavkint. 

*' A third of mine own life" is b. fibre or r part of my own life. 
Prospero considers himself as the ttoci or parent-treet and his 
daughter as Si fibre or portion of himself, and for whose benefit he 
himself lives. In tliis sense, the word is used in Markham's Eng^ 
lish Husbandman^ edit. 1635, p. 146: "Cut off all the maine 
rootes, within half a foot of the tree, only the small thriddes or 
twist rootes you shall not cut at all." Again, ibid : " Every 
branch and thrid of the root." This is evidently the same word 
as thread, which is likewise spelt thrid by Lord Bacon. Toilet. 

So, in Lingua, &c. 1607; and I could furnish many more in- 
stances : 

** For as a subtle spider closely sitting 
" In center of her web that spreadeth round, 
" If the least fly but touch the smallest thirds 
« She feels it instantly." 
The following quotation, however, should seem to place the 
meaning beyond all dispute. In Acolastus, a comedy, 1540, is 
this passage : 

*• — one of worldly shame's children, of his countenance, and 
THREDE of his body." Steevens. 

Again, in Tancred and Gismund, a tragedy, 1592, Tancred, 
speaking of his intention to kill his daughter, says : 
*« Against all law of kinde, to shred in twaine 
" The golden threede that doth tu both maintain.** Malone. 

1 ——strangely stood the test/^ Strangely is used by way of 
commendation, merveilleusement, to a vionders the same is the 
pense in the foregoing scene, yohnton. 
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I ratify this my rich gift. O" Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me, that I boast her off, 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her. 

Fer, I do believe it. 

Against an oracle. 

Pro, Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition* 
Worthily purchas'd, take my daughter : But 
If thou dost break her virgin knot,* before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With ftill and holy rite be minister'd. 
No sweet aspersion^ shall the heavens \tt fall 
To make this contract grow ; but barren hate, 
Sour-ey'd disdain, and discord, shall bestrew 
The union of your bed, with weeds so loathly. 
That you shall hate it both : therefore, take heed, 
As Hymen's lamps shall light you. 

Fer» As I hope 

For quiet days, fair issue, and long life. 
With such love as 'tis now ; the murkiest den. 
The most opp6rtune place, the strongest suggestion 
Our worser Genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust; to take away 
The edge of that day's celebration. 
When I shall think, or Phoebus' steeds are founder'd, 
Or night kept chain'd below.* 

i. e. in the last scene of the preceding act: 

" with good life, 

" And observation ttrange — ." Steeveru, 

• Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition — ] My guest, first 
foUo. Rowe first read — gift. Johnson. 
A similar thought occurs m Antony and Cleopatra : 

** / send him 

" The greatness he has got." Steevens. 

9 '^her virgin knot — ] The same expression occurs in Pericles 
Prince of Tyre, 1609: 

** Untide I still my virgin knot will keepe." Steevens. 

I No sfoeet aspersion — ] Aspersion is here used in its primitive 
sense of sprinkling. At present, it is expressive only of calumny 
and detraction. Steevens. 

s When I shall think, or Phmbw? steeds are Joimdei^d, 
Or night kept chain'd helom.'] A similar train of ideas occur in 
the 23d Bockai Hciner'8 Odyssey, thus tniulated by Chspmaa: ^ ^ 
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Pro . Fjurly spoke : * 

Sit then, and talk with her, she is thine own.—* 
What, Ariel; my industrious servant, Ariel! 

Enter Ariel. 

jiri. What would my potent master? here I am. 

Pro, Thou and thy meaner fellows your last service 
Did worthily perform ; and I must use you 
In such another trick: go, bring the rabble,* 
O'er whom I give thee power, here, to this place ; 
Incite them to quick motion ; for I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art ; it is my promise, 
And they expect it from me. 

jlri. Presently ? 

Pro, Ay, with a twink. 

Ari, Before you can say, Come<i and go^ 
And breathe twice; and cry, «o, so; 
Each one, tripping on his toe,* 
Will be here with mop and mowe : 
Do you love me, master ? no> 

Pro, Dearly, my delicate Ariel: Do not approach, 
Till thou dost hear me call. 

Jlri, Well I conceive. \^Exit. 

Pro, Look, thou be true ; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein ; the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i' the blood : be more abstemious. 
Or else, good night, your vow ! 

Per, I warrant you, sir; 

The white-cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. 

Pro. Well.~ 



*« — - she th' extended night 
" With-held in long date ; nor would let the light 
** Her wing*d-hoof horse join : Lampiis, Phaeton, 
" Those ever colts, that bring; tlie morning on 
** To worldly men." Steevens. 

3 Fairly spoh:"] Fairly ii; here used as a trisyllable. Steeveru, 

4 — the rabbUt"] The crew of meaner spirita. Johnson. 

/ s , Come and go, ' 

Each one, tripping on his totf>] So, in Milton's VMiegro, v. SP'> 
** Come, and trip it as you go 
** On the light fantastic toe." Steevens. 
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Now come, my Ariel ; bring a corollary,* 

Rather than want a spirit; appear, and pertly. — 

No tongue;'' all eyes; be silent. i^qft mmick, 

A MaaqtLe. Enter Iris. 

Iris, Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease; 
Thy tuiiy mountains, where live nibbling sheep. 
And flat meads thatch'd with stover,^ them to keep; 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, • 
Which spongy April, at thy hest, betrims, 

6 ..^^^ bring a corollary,] That is, bring more tlian are suffi- 
cient, rather than fail for want of numbers. Corollary means *«r- 
plut, Corolaire, Fr. See Cotgrave's Dictionary. Steeoens. 

7 No tongue i\ Those who are present at incantations are 
obliged to be strictly silent, " else," as we are afterwards told, 
** the spell is marred.*' Johnson, 

8 «_;-« thatch'd with stover,] Stover (in Cambridgeshire and 
other counties) signifies hay made of coarse, rank grass, such as 
even cows will not eat, while it is g^een. Stover is likewise used* 
as thatch for cart-lodges, and other buildings that deserve but 
rude and cheap coverings. 

The word occurs in the 25th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion: 

'* To draw out sedge and reed, for thatch and stover fit.'* 

Ag^ain, in his Muses* Elyzium: 

*« Their browse and stover^ waxing thin and scant." 

Steevens. 

9 Thy banks vaith peonied, and lilied brimsy'] The old edition 
reads pioned and twilled brims, which gave rise to Mr. Holt's con- 
jecture, that the poet originaUy wrote : 

" — laith pioned and tilled brims^* 
Peonied is the emendation of Hanmer. 

Spenser, and the author of Muleasses the Turk, a tragedy, 1610, 
use pioning for digging. It is not, therefore, difficmt to find a 
meaning wir the word, as it stands in the old copy ; and remove 
a letter from Pvoilled, and it leaves us tilled. 1 am yet, however, 
in doubt whether -we ought not to read lilied brims ; for Pliny, 
B. XXVI. ch. X. mentions the viater-lily, as a preserver of chas- 
tity ; and says, elsewhere, that the Peony medetur Faunorum in 
^uiete Ludibriis, &c. In a poem, entitled The Herring* s Tayle^ 
4to. 1598, *« the mayden pionf* is introduced. In the Jrraigne- 
Tnent ofParis, 1584, are mentioned : 

** The watry flow'rs and lillies of the banks** 
In the 20th sonj^ of Drayton's Polyciinon, the Nidades are re- 
presented as makmg chaplets, with all the tribe of aquatic flow- 
ers ; and Mr. Toilet informs me, that Lyte's Herbal says, <' one 
kind of fieonie is called by some, maiden or w^ peanle." 
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To make cold nymphs chaste crowns; and thy broom 

groves,^ 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 



In Ooid*s Banquet of Sense, by Chapman, 1595, I meet with 
the following' stanza, in which twill-panta are enumerated among 
flowers : 

" White and red jasmines, merry, melliphill, 
«* Fair crown imperial, emperor of flowers ; 
** Immortal amaranth, white aphrodill, 

" And cup-like tviill-panu strew'd in Bacchus' bowers." 

If tvjtll be the ancient name of any flower, the old reading, 
pioned and tviiUed, may stand. Steevens. 

Mr. Warton, in his notes upon Milton, after silently acquies- 
cinj^ in the substitution of pionied fbr pioned, produces from the 
Arcades " Ladon's lilUed banks," as an example to countenance 
a further change of tviilled to lillied, which, accordingly, Mr. 
Rann hath foisted into the text. But, before such a licence is al- 
lowed, may it not be asked — If the word pionied can any where 
be found ? — or (admitting such a verbal from peony, like Milton's 
lillied from lily, to exist,) — On the banks of what river do peonies 
grow ? — Or (if the banks of any river should be discovered to 
yield them) whether they and the lilies that, in common with 
them, betnm those banks, be the produce oi spongy April?— 
Or, whence it can be gathered that Iris here is at aSTspeaking of 
the banks of a r/wr.?— and, whether, as the bank in question is 
the property, not of a water-nymph, but of Ceres, it is not to be 
considered as an object of her care ? — Hither, the goddess of hus- 
bandry is represented as resorting, because, at the approach of 
spring, it becomes needftil to repair the banks (or mounds) of 
the fiat meads, wiiose grass not only shooting over, but being 
more succulent than that of the turfy fnountains, would, for want 
of precaution, be devoured, and so the intended stover [hay, or 
viinter keep,"] with which these meads are proleptically. described 
as thatched, be lost. 

The giving way, and caving in, of the brim^ of those banks, oc- 
casioned by the heats, rains, and frosts of the preceding year, 
are made good, by opening the trenches whence the banks 
themselves were at first raised, and facing them up afresh, with 
the mire those trenches contain. This being done, the brim^ tf 
the banks are, in the poet's language, pioned and tvailled, — Mr. 
Warton himself, in a note upon Com,us, hath cited a passage in 
which pioners are explained to be diggers, [rather trenchers] and 
Mr. Steevens mentions Spenser and Ae author of Muleasses^ as 
both using pioning for digging. Twilled is obviously formed 
from the participle of the French verb touiller, which Cotgtwe 
interprets filthily to mJx or m,ingle; confound or shuffle together; be* 
dirt; begrim.e; ^efm^or .'—-significations, that join to confirm the 
explanation, here g^ven. 
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Being lass-lom;* thy pole-clipt vineyard:^ 
And thy sea-marge, steril and ix)cky-hard, 

Tliis baniy viith pioned and twilled brims, is described, as trim" 
medy at the behest of Ceres, by spongy April, with flowei'S, to m^ake 
cold nyffiphs chaste crowns. These flowers were neither peonies 
nor lilies, for they never blow at this season, but " lady-smocks 
sill silver white," which, during this humid month, start up in 
abundance, on such banks, and uirive like oats, on the same kind 

of soil : " Avoine touillte croist com/me enrflj'^e."— That OU 

cTianges into W, in words derived from the French, is apparent 
in cordwainer, from cordonannier, and many others. Henley. 

Mr. Henley's note contends for small proprieties, and abounds 
witli minute obser\-ation. But that Shakspeare was no dilij^ent 
botanist, may be ascertained from his erroneous descriptions of 
a CcRxslip, (in the Tem.pest and Cym,beliney) for who ever heard it 
cliaracterized as a bell-shaped flower, or could allow the drops at 
the bottom of it to be of a crimson hue ? With equal carelessness, 
or want of information, in The Winter* s Tale, he enumerates " li- 
lies of all kinds,^* amoner the children of the spring, and as con- 
temporaries with the daffodil, the primrose, and the violet j and 
in his celebrated song, (one stanza of which is introduced at the 
beginning of the fourth act of Measure for Measure, J he talks of 
Pinks " that April wears." It might be added, (if we must spe€ii 
by the card,) that wherever there is a bank there is a ditch ; 
where there is a ditch there may be water; and where there is 
water the aquatic lilies may flourish, whether the bank in ques- 
tion belongs to a river, or a field. — These are petty remarks, but 
they are occasioned by petty cavils. — It was enough for our au- 
thor that peonies and lilies were well known flowers, and he placed 
them OH any bank, and produced them in any of the genial months, 
that particularly suited his purpose. He, who has confounded the 
customs of different ages and nations, might easily confound the 
produce of the seasons. 

That his documents de Re Rusticd were more exact, is equally 
improbable. He regarded objects of Agi*iculture, &c. in the 
gross, and little thought, when he meant to bestow some orna- 
mental epithet, on the banks appix)priated to a Goddess, tliat a 
future critic would wish him to say their briyns Vf&VQ filthily mix- 
edor m,ingled, confounded or shuffied together; bedirted, begrimed, and 
besmeared. Mr. Henley, however, has not yet proved the exist- 
ence of the derivative, which he labours to introduce, as an Eng- 
lish word ; nor will the lovers of elegant description wish him 
much success in his attempt. Unconvinced, therefore, by his 
strictures, I shall not exclude a border of flowers, to make room 
for the graces of the spade, or what Mr. Pope, in his Dunciad, 
has styled •* the majesty of mud." Stecoens. 

I — and thy broom grtnxs,'] Broom^ in this place, signifies 
the Spartium secparium, of which brooms are frequently made. 
Near Gamlingay in Cambridgeshire, it grow»\s^«D«a^\si wor 
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Where thou thyself dost air: The queen o* the sky, 

Whose watery arch, and messenger, am I, 

Bids thee leave these ; and, with her sovereign grace, 

Here, on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

To come and sport: her peacocks fly amain; 

Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 

Enter Ceres. 

Cer, Hail, many-coloured messenger, that ne'er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter; 
Who, with thy saffron wings, upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers ; 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres,* and my unshrubb'd do'vvn. 
Rich scarf to my proud earth ; Why hath thy queen 
Summon'd me hither, to this short-grass'd-green?* 

Iris, A contract of true love to celebrate ; 
And some donation freely to estate 
On the bless'd lovers. 

Cer. Tell me, heavenly bow, 

If Venus, or her son, as thou dost know. 
Do now attend the queen? since they did plot 
The means, that dusky Dis my daughter got, 

ceal the tallest cattle as they pass through it ; and, in places where 
it is cultivated, still higher- a circumstance, that had escaped my 
notice, till I was told of it by Professor Martvn, whose name I 
am particularly happy to insert among those of other frierids, who 
have honoured and improved this work by tlieir various commu- 
nications. Steevens. 

s Being lass-lorn;] Lass-lorn is forsaken of his mistress. So, 
Spenser : 

" Who after tliat he had fair Una lom.** Steevens. 

3 — thy pole-c]iyt vineyard ;] To clip is to tv}ine round or em- 
Irrace. The poles are clipped or embraced by the vines. Vineyard 
is here used as a trisyllable. Steevens. 

4 My bosky acres, &c.] Bosfy is woody. Bosky acres are fields 
divided from each other by hedge-rows. Boscus is middle Latin 
for wood. Bosquet, Fr. So, Milton : 

" And every bosky boiuni from side to side.** 
Again, in K. Edward, 1. 1599 : 

** Hale him from hence, and in this bosfy wood 
«« Bury his corps." Steevens. 

B _ - to this short-grass'd green ?] The old copy reads diort- 
gras'd green. Short-grazed green means grazed so tu tote 9hart. 
The comection was made by Mr. Rowe. Steewm: 
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Her and her blind boy's scandal'd company 
I have forsworn. 

Iris, Of her society L 

Be not afraid ; I met her deity, ) 

Cutting the clouds towards Paphos ; and her son 
Dove-drawn with her: here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 
Whose vows are, that no bed-rite shall be paid, 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted : but in vain j 
Mars's hot minion is retum'd again : 
Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows. 
Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrows, 
And be a boy right out. 

Cer, Highest queen of state,* 

Great Juno comes ; I know her by her gait. 

Enter Juno. 

Jun, How does my bounteous sister? Go with me, 
To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be, 
And honoured in their issue. 

SONG. 

Juno, Honour^ riches^ marriage-bleasingy 
Long continuance^ and increadngy 
Hourly joy a be still u/ion you I 
Juno sings her blessings on you^ 



^ Highest queen of state. 
Great yuno comes; I hum her by her gait.'] Mr. Whalley 
thinks this passage a remarkable instance of Shakspeare's know- 
ledge of ancient poetic story ; and that the hint was furnished, by 
the Divum incedo Regina of Virgil. 

John Taylor, the water-poet, declares, that he never learned 
his Accidence, and that Latin and French were to him Heathen 
Greek ; yet, by the help of Mr. WhaUey's arguipent, I will prove 
him a learned man, in spite of every tiling he may say to the conr 
trary : for thus he makes a gallant address his lady ; << Most in-> 
estimable magazine of beauty ? in whom the port and majesty of 
Juno, the wisdom of Jove's brain-bred girle, and the feature of 
Cytherea, have their domestical habitation." Fanner* 

So, in 7%e Arraignement tf Paris, 1584 : 

<< First statelie ytmo, with her porte and grace.** 
Chapman aUo^ in his version of the second XM^ if. 
Junoy calls hex^— ;«if ^iniiitr^. 

<<— — lOiegoddeMMofcftatc.^ StmuMfil^j^vA^ 
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Ccr, Earth* a increase^'' andfoiaon plenty^* 
Bamsy and gamera never emfity; 
Vinea^ with cluat'ring bunchca growing; 
Flanta^ with goodly burden bowing; 
Spring come to you^ at thefartheat^ 
In the "very end of harveat! 
Scarcity J and wanty ahail ahun you; 
Cerea* bleaaing ao ia on you, 

Fer, This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly :• May I be bold 
To think these spirits? 

Pro, Spirits, which by mine art 

7 Earth's increase, and foiwn plentyy Sec] All the editions, that 
I have ever seen, concur in placing* this whole sonnet to Juno ; 
but very absurdly, in my opinion. I believe every accurate read- 
er, who is acquainted with poetical history, and the distinct of- 
fices of these two goddesses, and who then seriously reads over 
our author's lines, will ag^ee with me, that Ceres's name ought 
to have been placed, where I have now prefixed it. TheobeUa, 

And is not in the old copy. It was added by the editor of the 
second folio. Earth's increate, is the produce of the earth. The 
expression is scriptural : « Then shall the earth bring forth her 
increate, and God, even our God, shall give us his blessing.'* 
Psalm Ixvii. Malone. 

This is one among a multitude of emendations which Mr. Ma- 
lone acknowledges to have been introduced by^the editor of the 
second folio ; and yet, in contradiction to himself, in his Prolego- 
mena, he depreciates the second edition, as of no importance or 
value. Fenton. 

8 — — - foison)b/enf)^/] i. e. plenty to the utmost abundance i/oi' 
son signifying plenty. See p. 54. Steevent. 

• HarmoMoas charmingly -"l Mr. Edwards would read: 
*• Ifarmonious charming lay." 
For though (says he) the benediction is sung by two ^^oddesses^ 
it is yet but one lay or hymn. I believe, however, this passage 
appears, as it was written by the poet, who, for the sake of me 
verse, made the words change places. 

We might read (transferring the last syllable of the second 
word to the end of the first) " Harmonious/^ charming^.'* 

Ferdinand has already praised this aerial Masque, as an object 
of sight ; and may not improperly or inelegantly subjoin, that the 
charm of sound was added to that of visible grandeur. Both 
Juno and Ceres are supposed to sing their parts. Sieevem. 

A similar inversion occurs in A Midtummer Nighfa Dnmtit^ 
'* But miierabfe moH to lire imlov'd." MiUam. 
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I have from their confines call'd, to enact 
My present fiEUicies. 

Fer. Let me live here ever; 

So rare a wonder'd father,^ and a wife. 
Make this place Paradise. 

[Juno an</ Ceres ivMafievy and send Ikis onemfdoyment. 

Pro, Sweet now, silence; 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ; 
There's something else to do: hush, and be mute, 
Or else our spell is marr'd. 

Iris. You nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the wand'ring 
brooks, 
With your sedg*d crowns, and ever-harmless looks, 
Leave your crisp channels,^ and on this green land 
Answer your summons ; Juno does command : 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love ; be not too late. 

Enter certain Nymfiha, 
You sun-bum'd sicklemen, of August weary. 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry ; 
Make holy-day : your rye-straw hats put on. 
And these fresh nymphs encounter every one. 
In coimtry footing. 

Enter certain Reafiera^ projierly habited: they join vnth the 
J^ymfiha^ in a graceftd dance; tofvarda the end nvhercof^ 
Prospero starts suddenly^ and sfieaks; c^fier which^ to 
a strange^ hoUoWy and cofr^fitsed noise^ they heavily vaniah. 

Fro, [aside.'] I had forgot that foul conspiracy 
Of the beast Caliban, and his confederates, 
Against my life ; the minute of their plot 
Is almost come. — [To the Spirits,] Well done; — avoid; 
—no more. 



1 a wonder'dyaMcr,] i. e. a father able to pepform, or pro- 
duce such wonders. Steevens, 

^ Leave your crisp channelt,'] Crisps i, e. curling, xoinding, Lat. 
crispu*. vSoy Bewy IV, Part I. Act I. 8c. iv. Hotspur, speaking 
of tiie river Severn: 

" And hid his crisped head in the hdlow bank." 

Crispy however, may allude to the little wave or Ctrl (mH js . 
commonly called) that the gentkst wind occarait ooAbt lOC^My 
of waters. Stetsaiit, ... 
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Per, This is most strange ; your fkther's in some passion 
That works him strongly. 

Mira, Never till this day, 

Saw I him touch'd with anger so distempered. 

Fro, You do look, my son, in a mov'd sort, 
As if you were dismay 'd: be cheerful, sir: 
Our revels now are ended: these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into idr, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabrick of this vision,* 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit,^ shall dissolve ; 
Audi, like this insubstantial pageant faded,' 

3 And, like the baseless fabrick of this vision^ &c.] The exact pe- 
riod at which this play was produced is unknown : it was not, 
however, published before 1623. In the year 1603, the Tragedy 
of Darius, by Lord Sterliue, made its appearance, and there I 
hnd the following passage : 

" Let g^atness of her glassy sceptres vaunt, 

" Not sceptres, no, but reeds, soon bruis'd, soon broken; 
** And let this worldly pomp our wits enchan^ 

** All fades, and scarcely leaves behind a token. 
** Those golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 

•* With furniture superfluously fair, 
" Those stately courts, those sl^-encount'ring walls, 
" Evanish aU, like vapours in the air.'* 
Lord Sterline's play must have been written before the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, (which happened on the 24th of March, 
1603,) as it is dedicated to yames VI. King tf Scots. 

Whoever should seek for this passage (as here quoted from 
the 4to. 1603) in the folio edition, 1637, will be disappointed, as 
Lord Sterline made considerable changes in all his plays, after 
their first publication. Steevens. 

4 all Huhich it inherit,] i.e. all who possess, who dwell 

upon it. So, in The Tkvo Gentlemen of Verona: 

" This, or else nothing, will inherit her." Malone. 

^ And, like this insubstantial pageant faded,] Faded means here 
—having vanished; from the Latin, 'oado. So, in Hamlet: 
" It faded on the crowing of the cock." 

To feel the justice of this comparison, and the propriety of the 
epithet, the nature of these' exhibitions should be remembeied. 
The ancient English pageants were shows, exhibited on the recep- 
tion of a prince, or any other solemnity of a similar kind. They 
were presented on occasional stages, erected in the streets. Oti- 
g-inaUy, they appear to have been nothing more than dumb shows s 
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Leave not a rack behind:* We are such stuff 

but, before the time of our author, they had been enlivened, by 
the introduction of speaking personages, who were characteris- 
tically habited. The speeches were sometimes in verse ; and^ 
as the procession moved forward, the speakers, who constantly 
bore some allusion to the ceremony, either conversed together 
in the form of a dialogue, or addressed the noble person, whose 
presence occasioned the celebrity. On these allegorical specta- 
cles very costly ornaments were bestowed. See Fabian, II. 382. ' 
Warton's HUt. of Poet. II. 199, 202. 

The well-known lines before us may receive some illustration 
from Stowe's account of the pageants, exliibited in the year 1604, 
(not very long before this play was written,) on King James, his 
Qiieen, &c. passing triumphantly from the Tower to Westmin- 
ster ; on which occasion seven gates or arches were erected, in 
different places, through which Qie procession passed. — Over the 
first gate " was represented the true likeness of all the notable 
houses. Towers and steeples, within the citie of London."— 
** The sixt arche, or gate of triumph was erected above the Con- 
duit in Fleete-Streete, whereon the Globe of the world was seen 
to move, &€. At Temple-bar, a seaventh arche or gate was erect- 
ed, the fore-front whereof was proportioned in every respect like 
a Temple, being dedicated to Janus, &c. — The citie of West- 
minster, and dutchy of Lancaster, at the Strand had erected the 
invention of a Rainbow, the moone, sunne, and starres, advanced 
between two Pyramides," &c. Annals, p. 1429, edit. 1605. 

Malone* 
6 Leave not a rack behind:'\ " The winds (says Lord Bacon) 
which move the clouds above, which we call the rack^ and are 
not perceived below, pass without noise.** I should explain the 
word rack somewhat differently, by calling it the last fleeting vet- 
tige of the highest clouds, scarce perceptible, on account of their dis- 
tance and tenuity. What was anciently called the rack, is now 
termed by sailors — the scud. 

The word is common to many authors contemporary with Shak- 
speare. So, in the Faithful Shepherdess, by Fletcher: 

<« __ shall I stray 

<< In the middle air, and stay 

" The sailing rack:* 

Again, in David and Bethsabe, 1599 : 

** Beating the clouds into their swiftest rack.** 
Again, in the prologue to the Three Ladies of London, 1584: 

•* We list not ride the rolling rack that dims the chrystal 
skies.'* 
Again, in Shakspeare*s 33d Sonnet: 

*• Anon permits the basest clouds to ride 

** With ugly rack on his celestial face.'* 
Again, in Chapman's version of the twenty-first Hiad: 

*' — — the cracke '^ 

*' His thundier gkfres, when out o£ beiEv«a Vc\tiiaB% ^dcv^Xii^ 



i 
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As dreams are made of,^ and our little life 

Here the translator adds, in a marginal note, " The racke or 
motion of the clouds, for the clouds.** 
Again, in Dryden's version of the tenth JEneid: 
** -^— the doubtful rack of heaven 
•* Stands without motion, and the tide undriven.** 
Mr. Pennant, in his Tour in Scotland, observes, there is a fish 
called a rac>-rider, because it appears in winter or bad weather; 
Mack, in the English of our author's days, signifying the driving 
of the clouds by tempests. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer instead of rack, reads track, which may 
be countenanced by the following passage, in the first scene of 
Timon of Athens.- 

** But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 
** Leaving no tract behind." 
Again, in the Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Act II. sc. i: 

" run' quietly, 

" Leaving no trace of what they were, behind them." 

Steevens. 

Hack is generally used for a body of clouds, or rather for the 
course of clouds in motion; so, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

" That, which Is now a hotse, even with a thought, 

" The rack dislimns." 
But no instance has yet been produced, where it is used to signify 
a single small fleeting cloud, in which sense only it can be figura- 
tively applied here. I incline, therefore, to Sir Thomas Han- 
mer*s emendation. 

I am now inclined to think that rack is a mis-spelling for vjrack^ 
i.e. vireck, which Fletcher likewise has used for a minute broken 
fi*agment. See his Wife for a Month, where we find the word 
mis-spelt, as it is in The Tempest: 

** He will bulge so subtilly and suddenly, 

** You may snatch him up by parcels, lie a sea-rack,*' 
It has been urged, that " objects, which have only a visionary 
and insubstantial existence, can, when the vision is faded, leave 
nothing real, and consequently no vureck behind them." But the 
objection is founded on misapprehension. The words—** Leave 
not a rack (or wreck) belund," relate not to " the baseless fa- 
brick, of this vision," but to the final destruction of the world, of 
which the towers, temples, and palaces, shall (like a vision, or a 
pageant,) be dissolved, and leave no vestige behind. Malome. 

7 As dreams are Tnade of,] The old copy reads — on. But this 
is a mere colloquial vitiation ; of, among the vulgar, being still- 
pronounced — on. Steevens. 

The stanza, which immediately precedes the lines, (pioted bj 
Mr. Steevens from Lord Sterline's Darius, may serve still furtlier 
to confirm the conjecture, that one of these poets imitated tbe 
other. Our author was, I believe the inutator: 
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Is rounded with a sleep.— ^ir, I am vex'd ; 
Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is troubled. 
Be not disturb'd with my infinnity : 
If you be pleas'd, retii*e into my cell, 
And there repose ; a turn or two I'll walk. 
To still my beating mind. 
Fer, Mira, We wish your peace. 

Pro, Come, "with a thought:— I thank you:— Ariel, 
come.* 

Enter Ariel. 

jiri. Thy thoughts I cleave to:® What's thy pleasure? 

Fro, Spirit, 

We must prepare to meet with Caliban.^ 

Ari, Ay, my commander: when I presented Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it; But I fear'd, 
Lest I might anger thee. 

Fro, Say again, where didst thou leave these varlets? 

jlri. I told you, sir, they were red-hot with drinking; 
So full of valour, that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 



** And when the eclipse conies of our glory's light, 
" Then what avails the adoring of a name ? 

** A meer Hltuion made to mock the sights 
*• Whose best was but the shadow of a dream." Malone. 

• Fer. Mira. We nhh your peace. 
Pro. Com^HJitth a thought: — I thank yo\x: — Ariel, come."] The 
old copy reads " — I thank thee." But these thanks being in re- 
ply to the joint wish of Ferdinand and Miranda, I have substi- 
tuted _yoM for thee, by the advice of Mr. Ritson. Steeveru. 

9 Thy thoughts I clesLve to :] To cleave to, is to unite toith closely. 
So, in Macbeth: 

" Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould.** 
Again: 

•* If you shall cleave to my consent." Steevens. 

1 — — to meet with Caliban.'] To Tneet vaith, is to counteraet/ to 
play stratagem against stratagem. — The parson knows the temper 
of every one in his house, and accordingly either meets with Mfcr 
vices, or advances their virtues. HEaB£aT*s Country Fareon. 

So, m Cynthic^s Revengt, 1613: 
You may meet 






With her abusive malice, and exempt 
Tonrteff fnuk tibe suspi^on of ^ 
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For kissing of their feet: yet always bending 
Towards their project : Then, I beat my tabor. 
At which, like unback'd colts, they prick'd their ears, 
Advanced their eye-lids,* lifted up their noses. 
As they smelt musick ; so I charm'd their ears. 
That, calf-like, they my lowing followed, through 
Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss,* and thorns, 
Which enter'd their frail shins: at last, I left them 
I' the filthy mantled pool,* beyond your cell. 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
0*erstunk their feet. 

Pro, This was well done, my bird: 

Thy shape invisible retain thou still: 
The trumpery in my house, go, bring it hither, 



> Adwtn(?d their eyeMdiy &c.] Thus Drayton, in his Ifymphi- 
diOf or Court of Fairie: 

** But once the circle got within, 

«* The charms to work do straight begin, 

** And he was caught as in a g^n : 

" For as he thus was busy, 
« A pun he in his head-piece feels, 
" Against a stubbed tree he reels, 
** And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels : 

<< Alas, his brain was £zzy. 
" At length upon his feet he gets, 
" Hobgoblin fames, Hobg^bhn frets ; 
** And as again he forwai^ sets, 

** And through the bushes scrambles, 
" A stump dom hit him in his pace, 
** Down comes poor Hob upon his face, 
** And lamentably tore his case 

" Among the briers and brambles." yohruon, 

s ^--^-pricking goss,] I know not how Shakspeare distinguish* 
ed go9a nomjitrze; for what he calis^r^e is called got* or gone^ 
in the midland counties. 

This word is used in the first chorus to Kyd*s Cornelia, 1594: 
** With worthless gorge that, yearly, fruitless dies." 

Steeveru, 

By the latter, Shakspeare means the low sort of gorse, that only 
grows upon wet ground, and which is well described by the name 
of v)him in Markham's Farewell to Hiubandry. It has prickles lik^ 
those of a rose-tree or a gooseberry. Furze and iDhitu occur to- 
gether in Dr. Farmer's quotation from Holinshed. Toliet. 

^ P the filthy mantled pool, — ] Perhaps we should read— -fikh- 
jfmantled. — A similar idea occurs in K. Lear.* 

** Drinks the green mantle of the standing )boo/." Steewnt. 
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For stale to catch these thieves.* 

Art, I go, I go. [Exit, 

Pro, A devil, a bom devil, on whose nature 

Nurture can never stick;® on whom my pains, 

Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost;^ 

And as, with age, his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers:^ I will plague them all, 

Re-enter Ariel, louden with gHatering afiparel^ ^c. 
Even to roaring: — Come, hang them on this line. 

Frospero and Ariel remain invisible. Enter Calibax, 
Stephano, and Trinculo, all wet, 

CaL Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall:* we now are near his cell. 

Ste, Monster, your fairy, which, you say, is a harmless. 



* For stale to catch these thieves."] Stale is a word in fowling^ 
and is used to mean a bait, or decay to catch birds. 

So, in A Looking glass for London and England, 1617 : 
" Hence tools of wrath, stales of temptation !" 
Again, in Green's Mamillia, 1595 : " — that she might not strike 
at the stale, lest she were canvassed in the nets." Steevens. 

« Nurture can never stick;"] Nurture is education. A little volume 
entitled The Boke of Nature, or Schoole of good Maners, &c. was 
published in the reign of King Edward VI. 4to. bl. 1. Steevens. 

7 — all, all lost,"] The first of these words was probably intro- 
duced by the carelessness of the transcriber or compositor. We 
might safely read — are all lost. Malone. 

8 And as, ivith age, his body uglier grows, 

So his 'mind cankers:"] Shakspeare, when he wrote this de- 
scripti^, perhaps recollected what his patron's most intimate 
friend, Oie great lord Essex, in an hour of discontent, said of 

queen Elizabeth ; " that shegrev) old and cankered, and that her 

mind vsas become as crooked as her carcase ••" a speech, which, 

according to Sir Walter Raleigh, cost him his head, and which, 
we may tiierefore suppose, was at that time much talked of. This 
play being written in the time of king James, tliese obnoxious 
words might be safely repeated. Malone. 

• — the blind mole may not 

Hear a foot foil/] This quality of hearing which the mole is 
supposed to possess in so high adegpree, is mentioned in Euphues, 
4to. 1581, p. 64, " Doth not the Hon for strength, the turtle for 
love, the ant for labour, excel man ? Doth hot the eagle see clear- 
er, the vulture smell better, th^ moale heare Ughtfyer^' Reed. 

L 
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fairy, has done little better, than played the Jack with us.^ 

Trin, Monster, I do smell all horse-piss; at which 
my nose is in great indignation. 

Ste, So is mine. Do you hear, monster? If I should 
take a displeasure agdnst you ; look you,— 

Trin, Thou wert but a lost monster. 

CaL Good my lord, give me thy favour still: 
Be patient ; for the prize I'll bring thee to . 
Shall hoodwink this mischance: therefore, speak softly; 
All's hushed as midnight yet. 

Trin. Ay, but to lose our bottles in the pool,— 

Ste, There is not only disgrace and dishonour in that, 
monster, but an infinite loss. 

Trin, That 's more to me, than my wetting : yet this 
is your harmless fairy, monster. 

Ste, I will fetch off my bottle, though I be o*er ears 
for my labour. 

Cal, Pr'ythee, my king, be quiet: Seest thou bercy 
This is the mouth o* the cell: no noise, and enter: 
Do that good mischief, which may make this island 
Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy foot-licker. 

Ste, Give me thy hand: I do begin to have bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin, O king Stephanol O peer! O worthy Stephano! 
look, what a wardrobe here is for thee !* 

Cal, Let it alone, thou fool : it is but trash. 

Trin, O, ho, monster; we know what belongs to a 
frippery : ^ — O king Stephano ! 

1 — hat done little better than plafd the Jack vtith «*.] i. e. Hc 
has played yack V)ith a lantern/ has led us about like an (fmf 
fatuuiy by which travellers are decoyed into the mire, yohuon, 

3 Trin. O king Stephano .' Opeer! O luorthy Stephano.' looifohat 
a vjardrobe it here for thee/'\ The humour of these lines consists 
in their being an alhision to an old celebrated ballad, which be- 
gins thus : King Stephen was a worthy peer — and celebrates that 
king's parsimony with regard to his nuardrobe. — There are two 
stanzas of this ballad in Othello. Warburton. 

The old ballad is printed at large, in The Reliquee of Ancient 
Poetry i Vol. I. Percy. 

3 — V3e hum what belong* to a frippery:] A frippery was a 
shop where old clothes were sold. Fripperie^ Fr. 
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Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculo; by this hand I'll 
have that gown. 

Trin, Thy grace shall have it. 

Cai, The dropsy drown this fool ! what do you meauy 
To doat thus on such luggage? Let's along,* 
And do the murder first: if he awake. 
From toe to crown he'll fill our skins with pinches ; 
Make us strange stuff. 

Ste. Be you quiet, monster.— Mistress line, is not 
this my jerkin? Now is the jerkin under the line:' now 
jerkin, you are like to lose your hair, and prove a bald 
jerkin. 

Beaumont and Fletcher use tlie word in this sense, in W^t 
naithout Money ^ Act II : 

" As if I were a running ^i/b/&ery." 
So, in Monsieur d^Olive, a comedy. By Chapman, 1606 : " Passing 
yesterday by the frippery, I spied two of them hanging out at a 
Btall, witii a gambrell thnist from shoulder to shoulder.'' 

The person, who kept one of these shops, was called 9^ f ripper. 

Strype, in the life of Stowe, says, that these Jrippers iWed in 
Birchin Lane and Comhill. Steevena. 

4 .— .«- Left along,] First edit. Xrt** alone, yohnson, 
I believe the poet wrote : 
, tf __ Let it alone, 
*« And do the murder first.'* 
Caliban had used the same expression before. Mr. Theobald 
reads—Let's along. MaUme. 

Le^t alone, may mean — Let you and I only go to commit the 
murder, leaving Trinculo, who is so solicitous about the trash of 
dress, behind us. Steevens, 

' ■ under the line.'"] An allusion to what often happens to 
people, who pass the line. The violent fevers, which tiiey con- 
tract in that hot climate, make them lose their hiur. 

. , Edwards's MSS. 

Perhaps the allusion is to a more indelicate disease, than- any 
peculiar to the equinoxial. 
So, in The JS[oble Soldier, 1632: 

** ^Tis hot going under the li?ie there." 
Again, in Lady Alimony, 1659 : 
" — Look to the clime 
** Whiere you inhabit ; that 's the torrid zone : 
*• Yea, there gfoes the hair away." 
Shakspeare seems to design an equivoque between the equiv 
noxial, and the girdle of a woman. 

It may be necessary, however, to observe, as a fimher cAucU 
dation of this miserable jest, that the lines, on which.c]olliM tte 
hung, are usw^.maAe of twjifftefi borVie*^. anwpi* 
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Trin, Do, do : We steal by line and level, and *t like 
your grace. 

Ste, I thank thee for that jest; here 's a garment for 't: 
wit shall not go unrewarded, while I am king of this 
country : Steal by line and level, is an excellent pass of 
pate ; there *s another garment for 't. 

TYin. Monster, come, put some lime* upon your fin- 
gers, and away witli the rest. 

Cal, I will have none on *t: we shall lose our time, 
And all be tum'd to barnacles, or to apes^ 
With foreheads villainous low.^ 

Sie, Monster, lay-to your fingers ; help to bear this 
away, where my hogshead of wine is, or I'll turn you 
out of my kingdom : go to, carry this. 



• — put soTne lime, ^c] That is, birdlime, yohnton. 
So, in Green's Disputation betvseen a He and She Conycatcher, 
1592: ** —mine eyes are stauls^ and my hands lime twigs." 

Steeveru, 

^ — to barnacles, or to apes — •] Skinner says barnacle is Anser 
Scoticus. The barnacle is a kind of shell-fish growing, on the bot- 
toms of ships, and which was anciently supposed, when broken 
off, to become one of these geese. Hall, in liis Virgidenuarum^ 
Lib. IV. sat. 2, seems to favour this supposition: 
" The Scottish barnacle^ if I might choose, 
" That of a worme doth waxe a winged goose," &c. 
So likewise Marston, in his Malecontetit, 1604 : 

•* ——like your Scotch barnacle, now a block, 
** Instantly a worm, and presently a ^eat goose." 
** There are" (says Gerard, in his Herbal, edit. 1597, page 
1391) ** in the north parts of Scotland, certaine trees, whereon 
do grow sheU -fishes, &c. &c. which falling into the water, do be- 
come fowls, whom we call bamakles; in the north of England 
brant geese; and in Lancashire tree geese ^^ &c. 

This vulgar en*or deser\es no serious confutation. Commend 
me, however, to Holinshed, (Vol. I. p. 38.) who declares himself 
to have seen the feathers of these barnacles •* hang out of the 
shell at least two inches." And in the 27th song of Drajrton's 
Pdyolbion, the same account of their generation is given. CoUhu. 

8 W'ith foreheads villainous low. "} Low foreheads were anciently 
reckoned among deformities. So, in the old bl. 1. ballad, enti- 
tled A Peerlesse Pat agon : 

" Her beetle brows aU men admire, 

" Her Jorehead vjondrous low." 
Again, (the quotation is Mr. Malone's) in Antony and CleopairaT 

" — And her forehead 

'* As loWf as she would wish it.'* * Steevent, 
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Trin. And this. 
Ste, Ajj and this. 

jf noise of hunters heard,^ Enter divers SfiiritSj in shafie 
qf Aoundsj and hunt them about; Prospero and Ariel 
setting them on. 

Pro. Hey, Mountain^ heyl 

.4ri. Silver! there it goes, Silver! 

Pro. Furyy Pury! there, Tyrant^ there I hark, hark I 

[Cal. Ste. and Trin. are driven out. 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions; shorten up their sinews. 
With aged cramps ; and more pinch-spotted make them, 
Than pard, or cat o' mountain. 

Ari. Hark, they roar. 

Pro. Let them be hunted soundly : At this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies : 
Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom: for a little. 
Follow, and do me service. \Exeunt. 



ACTV SCENE L 

Before the Cell of Prospero. 

Enter Prospero in his magick robes;" and Ariel. 

Pro. Now does my project gather to a head: 
My charms crack not ; my spirits obey ; and time 
Croes upright with his carriage.^ How 's the day? 

^ A nohe of hunters heard. "] Shakspeare might have had in view 
*« Arthw'i ckoiey' which many believe to be in France, and think 
tl^at it is a kennel of black dogs, followed by unknown huntsmen 
within exceeding great somid of horns, as if it was a very hunt- 
ing of some wild beast." See a Treatise of Spectres^ translated 
from the French of Peter de Loier, and published in quarto, 1605. 

«* Hecate, (says the same writer, ibid,) as the Greeks afiirm- 
ed, did use to send dogges unto men, to feare and terrifie them." 

MeUone. 
^ — and time 
Goes upright v>ith his carriage.'] Alluding to one, OMrn^oi^ i, 
burthen. This critkal period <^ my life pKM^e€^ii»l>«»^ 

L2 
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Ari, On the sixth hour; at which time^ my lordy 
You said our work should cease. 

Pro. I did say so, 

When first I rais'd the tempest. Say, my spirit, 
How fares the king and his?* 

Art, Confin'd together 

In the same fashion, as you gave in charge : 
Just as you left them, sir; all prisoners 
In the lime-grove, which weather-fends your cell ; 
They cannot budge, till your release.^ The king, 
His brother, and yours, abide all three distracted; 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brim-full of sorrow and dismay ; but chiefly 
Him you term'd, sir, The good old lord Gonzalo ; 
His tears run down his beard, like winter's drops 
From eaves of reeds : your charm so strongly works them, 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Pro. Dost thou think so, spirit ? 

Art, Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pro, And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling* 
Of their afllictipns ? and shall not myself. 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply. 
Passion as they,' be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 

Time brings forward aU the expected events, without faulterin^ 
under his burthen. Steevetis, 

* the king and his ?"] The old copy reads — " the king and 

his Jbllowers?" But the v,'OTdJbllo<wers is evidently an interpola- 
tion, (or gloss which had crept into the text,) and spoils the metre* 
without help to the sense. In King Lear, we have the phraseology 
I have ventured to recommend : 

" To thee and thine, hereditary ever," &c. Steeveru. 

3 — till your release."] i. e. till you release them. Malone. 

^ — — a touch, a feeling — ] A touch is a sensation. So, in 
Cymbeline : 

" ■ a touch more rare 

«* Subdues all pangs, all fears." 
So, in the 14Ist sonnet of Shakspeare : 

** Nor tender feeling to base touches prone." 
Again, in the CV«/Y Wars of Daniel, B. I: 

<< I know not how tlieir death gives such a touch** Steevens- 

* ■! that relish all as sharply. 
Passion as they,'] I feel every thing with the same quick sensi- 
bJIitjr^ Aod »m moved by the same paasioia, lAtixe^ «re. 
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Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick^ 

Yet, with my nobler reason, 'gainst my fiiry 

Do I take part: the rarer action is 

In virtue, than in vengeance: they being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further: Go, release them, Ariel; 

My charms I'll break, their senses I'll restore, 

And they shall be themselves. 

Ari. I'll fetch them, sir. [Exit. 

Fro. Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and 
groves ;• 

A similar thought occurs in K. Richard II: 

" Taste grief y need friends, like you.** &c. Steevetu. 

6 Te elves of hills f brooks ^ standing lakes, and groves ;"] This 
speech Dr. Warburton rightly observes, to be borrowed from 
Medea's in Ovid: and, " it proves, (says Mr. Holt,) beyond con- 
tradiction, that Shakspeare was perfectly acquainted with the 
sentiments of the ancients on the subject of inchantments." The 
original lines are these : 

" Auraeque, & venti, montesque, amnesque, lacusque, 
** Diique omnes nemorum, diique omnes noctis, adeste.** 
The translation of which, by Golding, is by no means literal, and 
Shakspeare hath closely followed it. Fariner. 

Whoever will take the trouble of comparing this whole passage 
with Medea's speech, as translated by Golding, will see evidenUy 
that Shakspeare copied the translation, and not the original. The 
particular expressions, that seem to have made an impression on 
his mind, are printed in Italicks : 

Ye ayres and windes, ye elves of hills, of Brookes, of woodes alone, 
** Of standing lakes, and of the night, approche ye everych one. 

Through help of whom (tlie crooked bankes much wondering at 
the thing) 

I have compelled streames to run clear backward to their spring. 

By charms I make the calm sea rough, and make the rough 
seas playne, 

" And cover all the skie with clouds, and chase them thence again. 
" By charms I raise and lay the viimles, and burst the viper's jaw, 
*• And from the bowels of the earth botli stones and trees do draw. 
** Whole woods and forrests I remove, Imxike the mountains shake, 
** And even the earth itself to groan and fearfuUy to quake. 
** / call up dead men from, their graves, and thee, O lightsome 

moone, 
" I darken ofl, though beaten brass abate thy peril soone. 
*• Our sorcerie dimmnes the morning faire, and darks the sun at noone. 
<* The flaming breath of fierie buUes ye quenched for my sake, 
** And caused their unwieldy neckes the bended yoke to take. ; 

•« Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortal viorre did #ef, ■^, 

•« And brought asleep, the dragon feU, 'wboat e^t% ^«sfc 
$heV* Makme. 
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And yC) that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune^^ and do fly him^ 
When he comes back; you demy-puppets, that 
By moon-shine do the green-sour ringlets make^ 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew : by whose aid 
(Weak masters though ye be,)^ I have be-dimm*d 
The noon-tide sun, call'd forth the mutinous windsy 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given lire, and rifted Jove's stout oak 
With his own bolt; the strong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made shake ; and by the spurs pluck'd up 
The pine and cedar : graves, at my command, 
Have waked their sleepers ; oped, and let them forthy 
By my so potent art: But this rough magick* 

Te elves of hiiU, &c.] Fairies and elve* are frequently, in the 
poets, mentioned together, without any distinction of character 
that I can recollect. Keysler says, that alp and alf, which is eif 
with the Suedes and English, equally signified a mountain, or a 
daemon of the mountains. This seems to have been its original 
meaning; but Somner*s Diet, mentions elves or fairies of the 
mountams, of the woods, of the sea and fountains, without tasf 
distinction, between elves and fairies. Toilet. 

7 with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune,"] So Milton, in his Masque: 
" Whilst from oft* the waters fleet, 
*• Thus I set my printless feet.** Steevens. 

« {Weak masters though ye be,)"] The meaning of this passage 
may be, Though you are but inferior masters of these supernatural 
povoers — though you possess theni but in a low degree. Spenser uses the 
same kind of expression, in The Fairy ^een, B. III. cant. 8.st. 4: 
•* Where she (the witch) was wont her sprights to entertain. 
*• The masters of her art : there was she fain 
" To call them all, in order, to her aid." Steevens. 
■ by whose aid, 
{Weak masters though ye be,)] That is ; ye are powerful auxi- 
liaries, but weak if left to yourselves ;-iyour employment is then 
to make green ringlets, and midnight mushrooms, and to play the 
idle pranks, mentioned by Ariel in his next song ;— yet by your aid, 
I have been enabled to invert the coiurse of Aature. We say, pro- 
verbially, " Fire is a good servant, but a bad master.** BladUtone. 

* But this rough magick, &c.] This speech of Prospero 

sets out with a long and distinct invocation to the various minifltem 
of bis art: yet, to what purpose they weie ^siN^^^ddoea mit yeiy 
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I here abjure: and, when I have required 

Some heavenly musick, (which even now I do,) 

To work nrine end upon their senses, that 

This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff. 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth. 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

1^11 drown my book. \_Solemn musick. 

Rc'enter Ariel: after him^ Alonso, with afrantick ges" 
ture^ attended dy Gonzalo; Sebastian and Anto- 
nio in like manner^ attended by Adrian cncf Francis- 
co: they all enter the circle ^ which Prospero had madcy 
and there stand charmed; which Prospero observing^ 
afieaka, 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 

To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains, ^ 

Now useless, boil'd within thy skull I* There stand, 

distinctly appear. Had our author written — " All this,*^ &c. in- 
stead of— -«« But this," &c. the condusion of the address would 
have been more pertinent to its beginning. Stfievent. 

* A solemn air, and the beat comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains, t!7*c.] Prospero does 
not desire them to cure their brains. His expression is optative, 
not imperative ; and means — May music cure thy brains ! i. e. 
settle them. Mr. M alone reads : 

•* To an unsettled fancy's cure I Thy brains, 

•* Now useless, boil witliin thy scull :*' — Steevens. 
The old copy reads — Fancy. For this emendation I am answer- 
able. So, \x\ King yohn : 

** My widow's comfort, and my sorrow's oure.^^ 
Again, in Rom^o and yuliet : 

'* •^— ■ ConfusiorCs cure 

** Lives not in these confusions." 
Prospero begins by observing, that the air, which had been 
played, was admirably adapted to compose unsettled minds. He 
then addresses Gonzalo and the rest, who had just before gone into 
the circle : ** Thy brains, now useless, boil within thy skull," &c. 
[the soothing strain not having yet begun to operate.] After- 
wards, perceiving that the musick begins to have the effect in- 
tended, he adds, ** The charm dissolves apace." Mr. Pope and 
the subsequent editors read — boiVd. Malone. 

* boil'd within thy skull f] So, in A Midsummer Nights 

Dream.- 

"hoytn and madmen have such Seething bruns," &c. 
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For you are spell-stopped. 

Holy Gonzalo, honourable maU) 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the shew of thine, 

Fall fellowly drops. ^ — The charm dissolves apace; 

And as the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 

Begin to chase the ignorant fumes,^ that mantle 

Their clearer reason. — O my good Gonzalo, 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 

To him thou follow' st ; I will pay thy graces 

Home, both in word and deed. — Most cruelly 

Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter : 

Thy brother was a furtherer in the act; 

Thou 'rt pinch'd for *t now, Sebastian. — Flesh andblood,^ 

You brother mine, that entertained ambition,* 

Expell'd remorse and nature;^ who, with Sebastian, 

(Whose inward pinches, therefore, are most strong,) 

Would here have kilPd your king; I do forgive thee^ 

Unnatural though thou art!— Their understanding 

Begins to swell ; and the approaching tide 

Will shortly fill the reasonable shores, ^ 

That now lie foul and muddy. Not one of them^ 

That yet looks on me, or would know me:—- Ariel, 

Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell ; \Eont Ariel. 

I will dis-case me, and myself present, 



Again, in The Winter** Tale.- " Would any but ihewe boiPd 
brains of nineteen and two-and-twenty, hunt this weather ?*' 

Malcme* 

s fellowly dropt."] I would retid, fellom drops. The addi« 

tional sytiable only injures the metre, without enforcmg the sense. 
Fellovjfy, however, is an adjective used by Tusser. SteevcM, 

^ — the ignorant Jume* — ] i. e. the fumes of ignorance. 

JSeath. 
s Thou*rt pinch'd for^t nov), Sebastian.—Flesh and bloods'] Thu» 
the old copy : Theobald points the passage in a different m a nn er^ 
and perhaps rightly : 

" Thou'rt pinch'd for*t now, Sebastian, flesh and blood.** 

Steevent. 

fi that entertain'd ambition,'] Old copy e nt ertain. Cor- 
rected by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

^ . remorse am/ nature ;] Remorse is by our author, and tlie 

contemporary writers, generally usedfor^V^, {XtemiamtM tf heart' 
Nature 13 natural affection. Malone, 
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As I was sometime Milan: — quickly, spirit; 
Thou shalt ere long be free. 

Ariel re-'cnters^ singings and hel/is to attire Prospero« 

•4n. Where the bee sucksy there auck I; 
In a cowslip* 8 bell I He ;' 
There I couchy when owls do cri/j^ 
On the bat* 8 back I dojlyy 
After summery merrily:'^ 



^ In a cowslip's bell Hie:'] So, in Drayton's Nymphidias 

" At midnight, the appointed hour; 

** And for &e queen a fitting bower, 

" Quoth he, is that fair comslip flower 

" On Hipcut hill, that bloweth.'* 
The date of this poem not being ascertained, we know not 
whether our author was indebted to it, or was himself copied by 
Drayton. I believe, the latter was the imitator. Nytnphidta 
was not written, I imagine, till after the English Don Quixote 
had appeared, in 1612. Malone. 

9 .._ ^ahen amU do cry."] i. e. at night. As this passag^e it 
now printed, Ariel says that he reposes in a cowslip's bell, during 
the night. Perhaps, however, a full point ou^t to be placed, 
afler Ae word couchy and a comma at Ae end of the line. If the 
passage should be thus regulated, Ariel will then take his de- 
parture by night, the proper season for the bat to set out upon 
the expedition. Malone. 

1 Jfier summer i m.errify:'] This is the reading of all the edi- 
tions. Yet Mr. Theobald nas substituted sunset, because Ariel 
talks of riding on the bat in this expedition. An idle f»icy. 
That circumstance is g^ven only to design the tim^ of night, in 
which fairies travel. One would think 3ie consideration of the 
circumstances should have set him right. Ariel was a spirit of 
great delicacy, boimd by the charms of Prospero to a constant 
attendance on his occasions. So that he was confined to the 
island, winter and summer. But the roughness of winter is re- 
presented by Shakspeare, as disagreeable to fairies, and such like 
delicate spirits, who, on this account, constantly follow sum.mer. 
Was not this, then, the most agreeable circumstance of Ariel's 
new-recovered liberty, that he could now avoid voituer, and fol- 
low summ^ quite round the globe ? But to put the matter quite 
out of question, let us consider the meaning of this line : 

" There I couch when owb do cry." 
Where? in the cowslip's bell, and where the bee sucks, be tells us : 
this must needs be in summer. When? when awls cry, and this 
is in winter : 

*' When blood is nipp'd, and ways be foul, 
' Then nightly tings the staring owl." 

The Songof ^FifKer, in Lo9t^8 Ladkmt Imu 
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Merrily J merrily ^ shall I Hve now^ 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough,* 



The consequence is, that Ariel Jlte* after summer. Yet the 
Oxford editor has adopted this judicious emendation of Mr. 
Theobald. Warburton. 

Ariel docs not appear to have been confined to the island sum- 
mer and winter, as he was sometimes sent, on so long an errand 
as to the Bermoothes. When he says. On the bai^s bad I do fy^ 
&c. he speaks of his present situation only; nor triumphs in the 
idea of his future liberty, till the last couplet : 

** Merrily, merrily," &c. 
The bat is no bird of passage, and the expression is therefore 
probably used to signify, not that he pursues sum,mer, but that, after 
sunrvmer is past, he rides upon the warm down of a bat*s back, 
which suits not improperly with the delicacy of his airy being. 
After summer is a phrase in K. Henry VI. P. II. Act II. so. iv. 

Shakspeare, who, in his Midsummfier Nighfs Dream,, has placed 
the light of a glow-worm in its eyes, might, through the same 
ignorance of natural history, have supposed the bat to be a bird 
of passage. Owls cry not only in winter. It is well known that 
they are to the fiiU as clamorous in summer ; and as a proof of it, 
Titania, in A Midsum,m,er Nights Dream, the time of which is 
supposed to be May, commands her fairies to-^ 

keep back 



<c 



" The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots." Steevens. 

Our author is seldom solicitous that every part of his imagery 
should correspond. I therefore think, that though the bat is 
•• no bird of passage," Shakspeare probably meant to express 
what Dr. Warburton supposes. A short account, however, of 
this winged animal may perhaps prove the best illustration of the 
passage before us : 

" The bat (says Dr. Goldsmith, in his entertaining and instruc- 
tive Natural History,) makes its appearance in summ,er, and be- 
gins its flight, in the dusk of the evening. It appears only in the 
mast pleasant evenings ; at other times it continues in its retreat; 
the cnink of a ruined building, or the hollow of a tree. Thus 
the little animal, even in summer, sleeps the greatest part of his 
time, never venturing out by day -light, nor in rainy weather. But 
its short life is still more abridged, by continuing in a torpid state« 
during the winter. At the approach of the cold season, the bat 
prepares for its state of lifeless inactivity, and seems rather to 
choose a place, where it may continue safe from interruption, 
than where it may be warmly and commodiously lodged." 

When Shakspeare had determined to send Ariel in pursuit of 
summer, wherever it could be found, as most congenial to such 
.an airy being, is it then siurprising that he should haye made the 
bat, rather than '' the wind, his post-hoi*se ;" an animal tlms de- 
lighting in that season, and reduced by winter to a state of Ufe^ 
less-inactivity ? Malone. 
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Pro, Why, that's my dainty Ariel: I shall miss thee; 
But yet thou shalt have freedom: so, so, so.-— 
To the king's ship, invisible as thou art : 
There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches : the master, and the boatswain. 
Being awake, enforce them to this place ; 
And presently, I pr'ythee. 

AH. I drink the air^ before me, and return. 
Or e'er your pulse twice beat. \_Ejcit Ari. 

Gon, All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here: Some heavenly power g^ide us 
Out of this fearful country ! 

Pro, Behold, sir king. 

The wronged duke of Milan, Prospero: 
For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body ; 
And to thee, and thy company, I bid 
A hearty welcome. 

Mon, Whe'r thou beest he, or no,* 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me, 
As late I have been, I not know : thy pulse 
Beats, as of flesh and blood ; and, since I saw thee, 

2 ■ shall I live nam. 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. "^ This thought is not 
thrown out at random. It composed a part of the magical sys- 
tem of these days. In Tasso's Godfrey of Bulloigne, by Furfaz« 
B. IV. St. 18: 

** The goblins, fairies, feends, and furies mad, 
** Ranged in flowrie dales, and mountaines hore, 
" And under everie trembling leafe they sit.** 
The idea was probably first suggested, by the description of the 
venerable elm, which Virgil planted at the entrance of the infernal 
shades, ^n. VI. v. 282: 

" Ulmus opaca, ingens ; quam sedem somnio vulgo 
*• Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub om,nibus harent.*' 

Molt White. 
9 J drink the air — ] To drink the air — ^is an expression of swift- 
ness of the same kind as to devour the way, in K. Henry IV, 

Johnson, 
4 Whe'r thou beest he, or «o,] WTie^r for whether, is an abbrevi- 
ation frequently used both by Shakspeare and Jonson. So, in 
yulius Casar: 

" See, toAffV their basest metal be not mov'd," 
Again, in thfe Comedy of Errors : 

*' Good sir, vihe*r you'll answer me^ or not." M. Mourn. 

M 
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The affliction of my mind amends, with which, 

I fear, a madness held me : this must crave 

(An if this be at all,) a most strange story. 

Thy dukedom I resign,* and do entreat 

Thou pardon me my wrongs: — But how should Prospero 

Be living, and be here ? 

Pro, First, noble friend, 

Let me embrace thine age ; whose honour cannot 
Be measured, or confin'd. 

Gon, Whether this be, 

Or be not, I'll not swear. 

Pro. You do yet taste 

Some subtilties o' the isle,^ that will not let you 
Believe things certain : — Welcome, my friends, all :— 
But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 

l^Aside to Seb. and Ant. 
I here could pluck his highness' frown upon you, 
And justify you traitors: at this time 
I'll tell no tales. 

Seb, The devil speaks in him. [^Amde. 

Pro, No; ■ 

For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault ; all of them ; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which, perforce, I know, 
Thou must restore. 

3 Thy duiedoin I resign /] The dutchy of Milan being through 
the treachery of Antonio made feudatory to the crown of Naples^ 
Alonsa promises to resign his claim of sovereignty for the future. 

Steeven*. 

Tou do yet taste 
Some subtilties o' the isie,'\ Tliis is a phrase adopted from 
ancient cookery and confectionary. When a dish was so contriv- 
ed as to appear unlike what it reaUy was, they called it Sisubtilty. 
Dragons, castles, trees, &c. made out of sugar, had the like de- 
nomination. See Mr. Pegge's glossary to the Form of Cury^ &c. 
Article Sotiltees. 

Froissard complains much of this practice, which often led 
him into mistakes at dinner. Describing one of the feasts of his 
time, he says there was " grant plunt^ de nneatz *i etrange* \!f si 
des^isez qu' on ne les pouvait deviser;" and L'Etoile, speaking of 
a snnilar entertainment in 1597, adds " Tous les poissoru estoient 
fort dextrement desguisez en viande de chair, qui ettoient mcnstres 
mar ins pour la pluspart, qu*on avait fait venir expris de tonu let 
costez*^ Steevens. 
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Alon, If thou beest Prosper©, 

Give us particulars of thy preservation : 
How thou hast met us here, who three hours since'' 
Were wreck'd upon this shore ; where I have lost, 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is ! 
My dear son Ferdinand. 

Pro. I am woe for't, sir.^ 

jilon. Irreparable is the loss; and patience 
Says, it is past her cure. 

Pro. I rather think. 

You have not sought her help ; of whose soft grace. 
For the like loss, I have her sovereign aid. 
And rest myself content. 

Mon, You the like loss? 

Pro, As great to me, as late;^ and, portable^ 
To make the dear loss, have I means much weaker. 
Than you may call to comfort you ; for I 
Have lost my daughter. 

^ "^ Hxiho three hours since — ] The unity of time is most ri- 
gidly observed m this piece. The fable scarcely takes up a great- 
er number of hours, than are employed in the representation ; and 
from the very particular care, which our author takes to point out 
this circumstance, in so many other passages, as well as here, it 
should seem, as if it were not accidental, but purposely designed 
to shew the admirers of Ben Jonson's art, and the cavillers of 
the time, that he too could write a play within all tlie strictest 
laws of regularity, when he chose to load himself with the cri- 
tick's fetters. 

The BoatW3ain marks the progress of the day again — vihich 
but three glasses since, &c. and at the beginning of tliis act the 
duration of the time, employed on the stage is particularly ascer- 
tained ; and it refers to a passage in the first act, of the same 
tendency. The storm was raised at least two glasses, afler mid- 
day, and Ariel was promised that the vaork should cease, at the 
sixth hour. Steevens. 

• lam woe for't, sir."] i. e. / am sorry for it. To be woe, is 
often used by old writers to signify, to be sorry. 
So, in the play of The Four F*s, 1569 : 
*« But be ye sure I would be %voe 
*' That you should chance to begyle me so.*' Steevens. 

9 As great to me, as late/] My loss is as great as yours, and has 
as lately happened to me. Johnson. 

1 poortable — ^ So, in Macbeth: 

" — ^— thege are portable 

** With other ^aces wei^i'd.** ^ 

The old copy unmetncaUy reads---<< fi^fiiportabU.'* Amwm. * ..-::;i 
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Alon, A daughter? 

heavens ! that they were living both in Naplest 
The king and queen there ! that they were, I wish 
Myself were mudded in that oozy bed, 

Where my son lies. When did you lose your daughter? 

Pro, In this last tempest. I perceive these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire, 
That they devour their reason ; and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath:* but, howsoe'er you have 
Been justled from your senses, know for certain^ 
That I am Prospero, and that very duke, 
Which was thrust forth of Milan; who most strangely 
Upon this shore, where you were wreck'd, was landedi 
To be the lord on't. No more yet of this ; 
For 'tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfast, nor 
Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir : 
This cell's my court: here have I few attendants^ 
And subjects none abroad : pray you, look in. 
My dukedom since you have g^ven me again, 

1 will requite you with as good a thing; 

At least, bring forth a wonder, to content ye> 
As much as me my dukedom. 

The entrance of the Cell ofiena^ and discovers Ferdivavo 
and Miranda, playing at chesa,^ 

Mira, Sweet lord, you play me false. 

-Fer, No, my dearest love, 



their nvoriU 



Are natural breath .-] An anonymous correspondent thinks that 
their is a corruption, and that we should read— M««f words. His 
conjecture appears not improbable . The lords had no doubt con- 
cerning themselves. Their doubts related only to Frotfiera, whom 
they at first apprehended to be some *' inchanted trme to abase 
them." They doubt, says he, whether what they see and hear 
is a mere illusion ; whether the person they behold is a livii^ 
mortal^ whether the words they hear are spoken by a buman cresr 
ture. Malone. 

^ '^plapn^ at chess.] Shakspeare might not have ventured 
to engage his hero and heroine at this game, had he not fomid 
HwM de Bordeaux and his Princess empU>yed in the sane nuoqier. 
See the romance of Buon^ &c. chapter 53, edit. 1601 : ** How 
King Ivoryn caused his daughter Ufplayaithechetsem!^ Huon,* 
&c. Steevefu. 
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I would not for the world. 

Mira, Yes, for a score of kingdoms,^ you should 
wrangle. 
And I would call it fair play. 

Mon, If this prove 

A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 

Seb, A most high miracle I 

JP'er, Though the seas threaten, they are merciful : 
I have curs'd them without cause. [Fer. kneels to Alon. 

Mon, Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about! 
Arise, and say how thou cam'st here. 

Mira, O! wonder! 

How man)» goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is 1 O brave new world, 
That has such people in't ! 

Pro. *Tis new to thee. 

Alon, What is this maid, with whom thou wast at play ? 
Your eld' St acquaintance cannot be three hours ; 
Is she the goddess that hath severed us. 
And brought us thus together? 

Per, Sir, she's mortal ; 

But, by immortal providence, she's mine; 
I chose her, when I could not ask my father 
For his advice ; nor thought I had one : she 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom so often I have heard renown, 

^ Tes, for a score o/* kingdoms, ^c] I take the sense to be only 
this : Ferdinand would not, he says, play her false for the world: 
yes, answers she, I would allow you to do it, for something less 
than the world, for Pwenty iingdorju, and I wish you well enough 
to allow you, sifter a little vjrangle, that your play was fair. So, 
likewise. Dr. Grey, yohnson. 

I would recommend another punctuation, and tlien the sense 
would be as follows : 

Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should iDrangle, 
And I would call it fair play ; 
because such a contest would be worthy of you. 

" '77* honour, with most lands to be at odds$'*' — 
3ays Alcibiades, in TVttkw ^ Athens, 
Again, in Fletcher's Two NMe Kinrmen: 

They would show bravely, ^ 

Fighting about tht titie^ of two i«g«i^«** 
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But never saw before ; of whom I have 
Received a second life^ and second father 
This lady makes him to me. 

^lon. I am hers: 

But Oy how oddly will it sound, that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness ! 

Pro. Therie, sir, stop; 

Let us not burden our remembrances* 
With a heaviness that's gone. 

Gon, I have inly wept, 

Or should have spoke ere this. Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blessed crown ; 
For it is you, that have chalk'd forth the way, 
Which brought us hither! 

jflon. I say. Amen, Qonzalo! 

Gon. Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become kings of Naples? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy ; and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars: In one voyage, 
Did Claribel her husband find, at Tunis ; 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife, 
Where he himself was lost ; Prospero his dukedom, 
In a poor isle ; and all of us, ourselves. 
When no man was his own.* 

w^/on. . Give me your hands : 

ITo Fer. and Mira. 
Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart. 
That doth not wish you joy ! 

Gon. Be'tso! Amen! 

Re-enter Ariel, vdth the Master and Boatswain. 

amazedly following, 

§ —our remembrances — ] By the mistake of the transcriber, 
the word vjith being placed at the end of this line, Mr. Pope and 
the subsequent editors, for the sake of the metre, read — refnetn' 
brance. The regulation now made, renders change unnecessary. 

Jifalone. 

^ When no man vjo* hU ovm."} For vfhen, perhaps should be 
read — vohere. yohnton. 

When is certainly right; \.^. at a time vohen no one was in hifl 
senses. Shakspeare could not have written vfhere, [i. e. in the 
island,^ because the mind of Prospero, who lived in it, had not 
been disordered. It is still said, in colloquial language, that a 
madman is not hi* own man, i. e. is not master of himself. 



ce 1 
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look, sir, look, sir; hiere are more of us! 

1 prophesied, if a gallows were on land, 

This fellow could not drown: — ^Now, blasphemy, 
That swear'st grace o'erboard, not an oath on shore ; 
Hast thou no mouth by land? What is the news? 

Boats, The best news is, that we have safely found 
Our king, and company : the next, our shipy— 
Which, but three glasses. since, we gave out splits— 
Is Ught, and yare, and bravely rigg'd, as when 
We first put out to sea. 

^ri. Sir, all this service 

Have I done, since I went. J. Ande. 

Pro, My tricksy spirit! 

jilon. These are not natural events ; they strengthen) 
From strange to stranger:— -Say, how came you hither? 

Boats, If I did think, sir, I were well awake, 
I'd strive to tell you. We were dead of sleep,* 
And (how, we know not,) all clappM under hatches. 
Where, but even now, with strange and several npises 
Of roaring, shrieking, howling, gingling chains, 
And more diversity of sounds, all horrible. 
We were awak'd; straitway, at liberty: 

7 My tricksy spirit /] Is, I believe; my clever, adroit siniit. 
Shakspeare uses the same word in The Merchant of Venice,- 

** — ^— that for a tricksy w<mx1 

« Defy the matter." 
So, in the interlude of The Disobedient ChiJdy bl. 1. no date : 

" invent and seek out 

'< To make them go tricksie, galLaunt and cleane." Steevens, 

• dead of sleep,'] Thus the old copy. Modem editors 

^asleep. 

Mr. Malone would substitute— on/ but on (in the present in- 
stance) is only a vulgar corruption of — of. We still say, that a 
person dies of such or such a disorder; and why not that he is 
dead of sleep ? Steevens. 

** On sleep'* was the ancient English phraseology. So, in Gas- 
coigne's Supposes: " — knock ag^m; I think they be on sleep." 
Again, in a song, said to have been written by Anna Boleyn : 

** O deau, rock me on slepe." 
Again, in Campion's History of Ireland^ 1633: << One officer in 
the house of great men is a tale-teUer, who bringeth his lord on 
deep with tales vaine and frivolous." Malone, 

In these inatances, adduced by Mr. Malone, on sleeps most ceF- 
tainly means asle^ / but they do not nuUtate against my eii^aabaM> 
tion of the phrase—^* dead ^ sleep?* ^ecwif. 
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Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good, and gallant ship ; our master 
Capering to eye her : On a trice, so please you," 
Even in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. 

Art. Was't well done ? 1 

Fro, Bravely, my diligence. Thou shalt be >Ande, 
free. J 

Alon, This is as strange a maze, as e'er men trod: 
And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct of:' some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 

Pro. Sir, my liege, 

Do not infest your mind, with beating on 
The strangeness of this business ; ^ a pick'd leisure, 
Which shall be shortly, single I'll resolve you 
(Which to you shall seem probable,)* of every 

• conduct of:"] Conduct ior conductor. So, in Ben Jonson's 
Every Man out of his ffunwur : 

" Come, g:entlemen, I will be yoiir conduct.*' SteevcM* 
Again, in The^Houshoiden' Fhilosofhie, 4to. 1588, p. 1 : " I goe 
before, not to arrofjiit anie superioritie, but as your guide, be- 
cause, perhaps you are not well acquainted with the wale. For- 
tune (cjuoth I) doth favour mee wilJi too noble a conduct.** Heed. 
Conduct is yet used in the same sense : the person at Cambridge 
who reads prayers in King's and in Trinity College Chapels, is 
still so styled. Henley. 

1 viith beating on 

Tlie strange?iess, &c.] A similar expression occurs in The SC' 
cond Part of K. Henry VI: 

" tliine eyes and thoughts 

" Beat on a crown." 
Beating may mean haintneringj working in the mind, dwelling 
long upon. So, in the preface to Stanyhurst's translation of Vb- 
gil, 1582 : " For my part I purpose not to beat on everye childish 
tittle tliat concerneth prosodie." Again, Miranda, in the second 
scene of this play, tells her father that the storm is still beating 
in her mind. Steevens. 

A kindred expression occurs in Hamlet: 

** Cudgel thy brains no more about it." MeUone. 

* (Which to you shall seem probable,)] These words seeniy -it 
the first view, to have no use ; some lines are perhaps lost with 
which they were connected. Or we may explain them thus : I iriD 
resolve you, by yourself, which method, when you hear the «tory 
[of Antonio's and Sebastian's plot], shall teem probable ^ tliatii» 

sAa/i deserve your approbp^iaa. yohtkton* 
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These happened accidents: till when, be cheerful, 
And think of each thing well. — Come hither, spirit; 

[Jlside, 
Set Caliban and his companions free: 
Untie the spell. lExit Ari.] How fares my gracious sir? 
There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd lads, that you remember not. 

Re-enter Ariel, driving in Caliban, ^Stephano and 
Trinculo, in their stolen afifiareL 

Ste, Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man 
take care for himself; for all is but fortune : — ^Coragio, 
bully-monster, CoragioP 

Trin, If those be true spies, which I wear in my head 
here's a goodly sight. 

CaL O Setebos, these be brave spirits, indeed! 
How fine my master is ! I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 

Set, Ha, ha; 

What things are these, my lord Antonio? 
Will money buy them? 

Jint. Very like ; one of them 

Is a plain fish,^ and, no doubt, marketable. 

Surely Prosperous meaning is : '< I will relate to you the meuiiy 
by which I have been enabled to accomplish these ends ; which 
means, though they now appear strange and improbable, wiH 
then appear otherwise." Anonymoiu. 

I will inform you how all these wonderful accidents have hap- 
pened ; which, though they now appear to you strange, will then 
seem probable. 

An anonymous writer pointed out the true construction of this 
passage, but his explanation is, I think, incorrect. Malone. 

3 Coragio !] This exclamation of encouragement I find in 

J. Florio's Tranalation of Montaigne^ 1603 : 

** You often cried Coragio, .'md called 5a, ^a." 

Ag^ain, in the Blind Beggar of Alexcmdtia, 1598. Steevent. 

^ Is a plain fish,] That is, plainly, evidently a fish. So, in 
Fletcher's Scorrful Lady, ''that visible beast, the butier,** means 
the butler, who is visibly a beast. M. Mason. 

It is not easy to determine the shape, which our author design- 
ed to bestow on his monster. That he has hands, legs, ficc. we 
gather from the remarks of Trinculo, and other circmnttanoes ia 
the play. How then is he plainly a fish f Perhaps Shikfl|i6t*» 
l^maelf h«i DO jetUed ideM, concenung tb« tern 
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Pro, Mark but the badges of these men, my lords, 
Then say, if they be true:' — This mis-shapen knave,— < 
His mother was a witch ; and one so strong 
That could control the moon,* make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command, without her power:'' 
These three have robb'd me; and this demi-devil 
(For he's a bastard one,) had plotted with them 
To take my life : two of these fellows you 
Must know, and own; this thing of darkness, I 
Acknowledge mine. 

Cal, I shall be pinch'd to death. 

jilon. Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler? 

Seb, He is drunk now: where had he wine? 

Mon, And Trinculo is reeling ripe : Where should they 
Find this grand liquor, that hath gilded them?^— 



* — true:"] That is, honest. A true man is, in the lan^age 
of that time, opposed to a thief. The sense is, Mark vshat thete 
men vsear, and say if tJiey are honest. Johnson. 

^ His mother luas a switch ; and one so strong 
That could control the moonj &c.] This was the phraseol<^ of 
the times. After the statute against luitches, revenge or igno- 
rance frequently induced people to charge those, against whom 
they harboured resentment, or entertained prejudices, with the 
crime of -^ witchcraft, which liad just then been declared a capital 
offence. In our ancient reporters, are several cases, where per- 
sons charged in this manner, sought redress in the courts of law. 
And it is remarkable in all of them, to the scandalous imputation 
of beinff ivitches, the term — a strong one, is constantly added. In 
Michaelmas Term, 9 Car. I. the point was settled that no action 
could be suppKiiled on so general a charge, and that the epithet 
strong did not inforce the other words. In this instance, I believe, 
the opinion of the people at large was not in unison with the sages 
in Westminster-Hall. Sever^ of these cases are collected toge- 
ther in I. Viner, 422. I^eed. 

That could control the moon,] ^rom Medea's speech in Ovid, 
(as translated by Golding,) our author might have learned^ that 
this was one of the pretended powers of witchcraft i 

** — and thee, O lightsome m>oon, 

** I darken oft, though beaten brass abate thy peril soon.** 

Afalone. 
f And deal in her com/mandy v)ithout her power .•] I suppose Pros- 
pero means, that Sycorax, with less general power thaii the moon^ 
could produce the. same effects on the sea. Steevens. 

8 And TYinculo is reeling ripe •• Where should they 
Find this grand liq,u.or that hath gilded themP'\ Shakspeaie, 
to be sure^ wrot« — grand 'lixib> alluding to the grand Elixir of , 
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How earnest thou in tliis pickle? 

THn, I have been in such a pickle, since I saw you 
last, that, I fear me, will never out of my bones: I 
shall not fear fly-blowing.' 

Sed, Why, how now, Stephano ? 

Ste, O, touch me not; I am not Stephano, but a 
cramp. ^ 

Pro, You'd be king of the isle, sirrah? 

Ste, I should have been a sore one then.* 



the alchymistSy which they pretend would restore youth and 
donfer immortality. This, as they said, being a preparation of 
gold, they csJled Aurum potabilci which Shakspeare alluded to 
in the word gilded; as he does again in Antony and Cleopatra .* 

•* How much art thou unlike Mark Antony ? 

** Yet coming from him, that great medicine hath, 

" With his tmct gilded thee." 
But the joke here is to insinuate that, notwithstanding all the 
boasts of the chemists, sack was the only restorer of youth and 
bestower of immortality. So, Ben Jonson, in his JEvery Man out 
of his Humour: — " Canarie, ^e very Elixir and spirit of wine." 
This seems to have been the cant name for sack, of which the 
English were, at that time, immoderateiy fond. Randolph, in 
his yealous Lovers, speaking of it, says, — ** A pottle of Elixir at 
the Pegasus, bravely caroused." So agsdn, in Fletcher's MoH' 
tieur ThomxiSy Act III : 

** Old reverend sack, which, for aught that I can read yet, 

" Was that philosopher's stone the wise king Ptolemeus 

** Did all his wonders by." 
The phrase too of being gilded, was a trite one on this occasion. 
Fletcher, in his Chdncesf — " Duke. /* she not drunk too? Whore. 
A little gilded o'er sir ; old sack, old sack, boysP^ Warburton. 

As the alchyi|[iist's Elixir was supposed to be a liquor, the old 
reading may stand, and the allusion holds good, without any alte- 
ration. Steevens. 

9 fly-blowing.] This pickle alludes to their plunge into the 

stinking pool ; and pickling preserves meat from Jly-blowing. 

Steevens. 

1 _— but a cramp.] i. e. I am all over a cram,p. Prospero had 
ordered Ariel to shorten up their sinews with aged cramps. Touch 
me not alludes to the soreness, occasioned by them. In his next 
speech Stephano confirms the meaning by a quibble on the word 
sore. Steevens. 

* I shordd have been a sore one then."^ The same quibble occurs 
afterwards, in the Second Part of King Henry VI. - " Mass, 'twill 
be sore law then, for he was thrust in the mouth with a spear, 
and 'tis not whole yet." Stephano also alludes to the *or« about 
him. Steevens. 
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AUm, This is as strangle a thing, as e'er I look'd on.' 

[Poindr^ to Cal. 

Pro, He is as dispropordon'd in his manners. 
As in his shape — Go, sirrah, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions ; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 

Gz/. Ay, that I will ; and I'll be wise hereafter^ 
And seek for grace : What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool? 

Fro, Go to ; away ! 

jilon. Hence, and bestow your luggage where yott 
found it. 

Set, Or stole it, rather. \^Exeunt Cal. Ste. and Triw. 

Pro, Sir, I invite your highness, and your train, 
To i^y poor cell : where you shall take your rest 
For this one night; which (part of it,) I'll waste 
With such discourse, as, I not doubt, shall make it 
Go quick away : the story of my life. 
And the particular accidents, gone by, 
Since I came to this isle : And, in the mom, 
I'll bring you to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-beloved, solemniz'd ; 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 

Alon, I long 

To hear the story of your life, which must 
Take the ear strangely. 

Pro, ril deliver all ; 

And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales. 
And sail so expeditious, that shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off*. — My Ariel ; — chick, — ' 
That is thy charge ; then to the elements 
Be free, and fare tiou well !— [a«w/e.] Please you draw near 

\_JLxetmt, 

3 This is as strange a thing, as e'er I looPd on."] The old copy, 
disregarding metre, reads — 

" This is a strange thing as e'er I look'd on." 
For the repetition of the conjunction qf, &c. I am answerable. 

SteevenS' 
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JVT9 W my charms are all o*erthrovmy 
And what strength I have '« mine own; 
Which U most faint: now, *tU true, 
I must be here confined by you. 
Or sent to Mifiles: Let me not. 
Since I have my dukedom got, 
And pardoned the deceiver, dwell 
In this bare island, by your s/iellg 
But release me from my bands. 
With the help, of your good hands * 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails. 
Which was to please: Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant ; 



4 With the help of your good haruU.I By your applause, by clap- 
ping hands . yohnson . 

, Noise was supposed to dissolve a spell. So, twice before, in 
this play : 

*• No tongue ; all eyes ; be silent.** 

Again: 

" hush ! be mute ; 

** Or else our spell is mam^dP 

Again, in Macbeth^ Act IV. sc. i: 

" Hear his speech, but say thou nought.'* ^ 

Again, ibid: 

" Listen, but speak not to't." Steevens^ 

N 
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And my ending is deafiairj 
Unless I be relieved by firay*r;^ 
Which pierces sOy that it assaults 
Mercy itself ^ and frees allfaiUts, 

As you from crimes woidd pardoned be^ 
Let your indulgence set me free,^ 



* And my endirg is despair. 
Unless I be reiiev'd by prayer :'\ This alludes to the old stories 
told of the despair of necromancers, in their last moments, and 
of the efficacy of the prayers of their friends for them. 

WarburtoR. 

A It is observed of The Tempest, that its plan is re^ar ; this 
the author of The Fevisal thinks, what I think too, an accidental 
effect of the story, not intended, or regarded, by our author. But, 
whatever might be Shakspeare's intention, in forming, or adopt- 
ing, the 'plot, he has made it instrumental to the production of 
many characters, diversified with boundless invention, and pre- 
served with profound skill in nature, extensive knowledge of 
opinions, and accurate observation of life. In a single drama, 
are here exhibited princes, courtiers, and s^lors, all speaking 
in their real characters. There is the agency of airy spirits, 
and of an earthly goblin. The operations of magick, the tu- 
mults of a storm, the adventures of a desert island, the native 
effusion of untaught aff*ection, the punishment of guilt, and the 
final happiness of the pair for whom our passions and reason are 
equally interested, yohtison. 
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SOME of the incidents, in this play, may be supposed to have 
been taken from The Arcadia, Book I. chap, vi, where Pyrocles 
consents to head the Helots. (The Arcadia was entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, Aug". 23d, 1588.) The love- 
adventure of Julia resembles that of Viola, in Tweijth Night, and 
is, indeed, common to many of the ancient novels. Steccens. 

Mrs. Lenox observes, and I think not improbably, that the 
story of Proteus and yulia might be taken from a similar one, in 
the Diana of George ofMontemayor. — ** This pastoral romance,** 
says she, ** was translated from the Spanish, in Shakspeare's 
time." I have seen no earlier translation, than that of Bartholo- 
mew Yong, who dates his dedication in November, 1598; and 
Meres, in his Wit*s Treasury, printed the same year, expressly 
mentions the Tvjo Gentlemen of Verona. Indeed, Montemayor was 
translated two or three years before, by one Thomas Wilson; but 
this work, I am persuaded, was never published entirely; per- 
haps some parts of it were, or the tale might have been translated 
by others. However, Mr. Steevens says, very truly, that this 
kind of love -adventure is frequent in the old novelists. Farmer* 

There is no earlier translation of the Diana, entered on the 
books of t|i^ StatiBnefs' Com|>atty) tli«n iliM of B. Youn^, Sept. 
1596. Many translations, however, after they were licensed, 
were capriciously suppressed. Among others, ** The Decameron 
of Mr. John Boccace, Florentine," was " recalled by my lord of 
Canterburv's commands." Steevens. 

* 

It is observable (I know not for what cause) that the style of 
this comedy is less figurative, and more natural and unaffected, 
than the greater part of this author's, though supposed to be one 
of the first he wrote. Pope. 

It may very well be doubted, whether Shakspeare had any other 
hand in this play, than the enlivening it with some speeches and 
lines, thrown in here and there, which are easily distinguished, as 
being of a different stamp from the rest. Hanmer. 

To this observation of Mr. Pope, which is very just, Mr. Theo- 
bald has added, that this is one of Shakspeare's tjiorst plays, and 
is less corrupted, than any other. Mr. Upton peremptorily deter- 
mines, that if any proof can be dra^ujnfrom manner and style, this 
play m,ust be sent packing, and seek for its parent elsevohere. Ham 
otherviise, says he, do painters distinguish copies from, originals? And 
have not authors their peculiar style and m,anner, from, which a true 
critic can form, as unerring judgement as a painter? I am afraid 
this illustration of a critic's science will not prove what is desired. 
A painter knows a copy from an original, by rules, somewhat re- 
sembling those, by which critics know a translation, which, if it 
be litersu, and literal it must be to resemble the copy of a pic* 
ture, will be easily distinguished. Copies are known from ori- 
ginals, even when the painter copies his own picture ; so, if an 
author should literally translate bis work, he would loae the inaii« 
ner of an original. 
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Mr. Upton confounds the copy of a picture with the imitation 
©fa painter's manner. Copies are easily known ; but good imita- 
tions are not detected with equal certainty, and are, by the best 
judges, often mistaken. Nor is it true, that the writer has always 
peculiarities equally distinguishable with those of the painter. 
The peculiar manner of each arises from the desire, natural to 
every performer, of facilitating his subsequent work, by recur- 
rence to his former ideas ; this recurrence produces that repeti- 
tion which is called habit. The painter, whose work is partly in- 
tellectual and partly manual, has habits of the mind, the eye, and 
the hand ; the writer has only habits of the mind. Yet, some 
painters have differed as much from themselves, as from any 
other; and I have been told, that there is little resemblance be- 
tween the first works of Raphael and the last. The same varia- 
tion may be expected in writers ; and if it be true, as it seems, 
that they are less subject to habit, the difference between their 
works may be yet greater. 

But, by the internal marks of a composition, we may discover 

the author with probability, though seldom with certainty 

When I read this play, I cannot but think, that I find, both in the 
serious and ludicrous scenes, the language and sentiments of 
Shakspeare. It is not, indeed, one of his most powerful ef!iisions ; 
it has fieither many diversities of character, nor striking deli- 
neations of life ; but it abounds in yf ttfuuj beyond most of his 
plays, and few have more lines or passages, which, singly con- 
sidered, are eminently beautiful. 1 am yet inclined to believe, 
that it was not very successful, and suspect that it has escaped 
corruption, only because, being^ seldom played, it was less ex- 
posed to the hazards of transcription. yohMon. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Duke of Milan, father to Silvia. 

Proteu^^'i''' \ ^^^^"^ ^ Verona. 
Antonio, father to Proteus. 
Thurio, a fooUsh rival to Valentine. 
Eglamour, agent for Silvia, in her eacafie. 
Speed, a clovmish servant to Valentine. 
Launce, servant to Proteus. 
Panthino, servafit to Antonio. 
-- Host^ where Julia lodges in Milan* 
Out'^ws, 

Julia, a lady qf Verona, belorved by Proteus. 
Silvia, the duke's daughter^ beloved by Valentine. 
Lucetta, waiting'woman to Julia. 

Servants^ nrnsiciana, 

SCENE, 
Sometimes in Verona; sometimes in Milan; and on the 

frontiers q/* Mantua. 



1 Ppoteus,] the old copy has — ProtAeiw ; but this is merely the 
intiquated mode of spelling iProf««. See the Princely Pleasure* at 
Kenelvjorth Castle, by G. Gascoigne, 1587, where " ProtAeus ap- 
peared, sitting on a dolphyns back." 
Again, in one of Barclay's Eclogues : 

" Like as Protheus oft chaungeth his stature." 

Shakspeare's character was so called, from his disposition to 
change. Steeveru. 
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ACT I....SCENE I. 

An ofien place^ in Verona. 

Enter Valentine and Proteus. 

VaL Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus ; 
Home-keeping. youth have ever homely wits:* 
Wer't not affection chains thy tender days 
To the sweet glances of thy honour'd love, 
I rather would entreat thy company, 
To see the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully sluggardiz'd at home, 
Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness.^ 
But, since thou lov'st, love still, and thrive therein, 
Even as I would, when I to love begin. 

Pro* Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentine, adieul 
Think on thy Proteus, when thou, haply, seest 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel: 
Wish me partaker in thy happiness. 
When thou dost meet good hap ; and, in thy danger. 
If ever danger do environ thee. 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
For I will be thy bead's-man, Valentine. 

VaL And, on a love-book, pray for my success. 

Pro, Upon some book I love, I'll pray for thee. 

Vol, That 's on some shallow story, of deep love, 

2 Home-keeping j'OM^A have ever homely lyiV*:] Milton has the 
same play on words, in his Masque at Ludlow Castle: 

" It is for homely features to keep home, 
" They had their name thence," Steevens. 

3 — shapeless idleness.] The expression is fine, as implying 
that idleness prevents the giving any fonn or character to the 
manners. Warhurton. 
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How young Leander cross'd the Hellespont.* 
Pro, That 's a deep story of a deeper love ; 

For he was more, than over shoes, in love. 
Vol, 'Tis true : for you are over boots in love, 

And yet you never sworn the Hellespont. 
Pro, Over the boots? nay, give me not the boots.' 



^ — some shallow story of deep lave. 
Mow young Leander crosi^d the Hellespont. "^ The poem of Mu' 
sous, entitled Hero and Leander, is meant. Marlowe's trans- 
lation of this piece was entered on the Stationers' books, Sept. IS, 
1593, and the first two Sestiads of it, with a small part of the 
third, (which was all that he had finished) were printed, I ima- 
gine, in that or the following- year. See Blount's dedication to 
Qie edition of 1637; by which it appears, that it was originally 
published, in an imperfect state. It was extremely popular, and 
desen-edly so ; many of Marlowe's lines being as smooth as those 
of Dryden. Our autlior has quoted one of them, in As you like it. 
He had probably read this poem, recently, before he \iTOte the 
present play ; for he again alludes to it, in the third act ; 
** Why then, a ladder, quaintly made of cords, 
*• Would serve to scale another Hero*s tower, 
" So bold Leander would adventure it." 

Since this note was written, I have seen the edition of Marlowe*» 
Hero and Leatider, printed in 1598. It contains the first two Ses- 
tiads only. The remainder was added by Chapman. Malone. 

^ ' •' nay, give me not the boots.] A proverbial expression, 

though now disused, signifying, don't make a laughing stock of 

me ; don't play with me. The French have a phrase, Bailler 

Join en corne; which Cotgrave thus interprets. To give one the boots ^ 

to sell him a bargain. Theobald. 

Perhaps this expression took its origin from a sport the countrj'- 
people in Warwickshire use at their harvest-home, where one sits 
as judge, to try misdemeanors committed in harvest, and the pu- 
nishment for the men is, to be laid on a bench, and slapped on the 
breech with a pair of boots. This they call giving thefn the boots. 
I meet with the same expression in the old comedy, called Mother 
Bombie, by Lyly : 

" What do you give mee the boots?*' 
Again, in The Weakest goes to the Wall, a comedy, 1618: 

" — Nor your fat bacon can carry it away, if you offer us 

the boots.** 

The boots, however, were an ancient engine of torture. "In 

MS. Harl. 6999 — 48, Mr. T. Randolph writes to Lord Hunsdon, 

&c. and mentions, in the P. S. to his letter, that George Flecke 

had yesterday night the boots, and is said to have confessed, that 

the fe. of Morton was privv to the poisoning the E. of Athol, 16 

.March, 1580: and, in anotlier letter, March 1£^ 1580: <'— that 
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Val, No, I'll not; for it bo<As thee not. 

Pro. What? 

Val. To be 

In love, where scom is bought with groans; coy looks, 
With heart-sore sighs ; one fading moment's mirth, 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 
If haply won, perhaps, a hapless gain ; 
If lost, why then a grievous labour won ; 
However, but a folly ,^ bought with wit, 
Or else a wit, by folly vanquished. 

Pro. So, by your circumstance, you call me fool. 

Val. So, by your circumstance, I fear you'll prove. 

Pro. 'Tis love you cavil at ; I am not Love. 

Val. Love is your master, for he masters yout 
And he, that is so yoked by a fool, 
Methinks, should not be chronicled for wise. 

iVo. Yet writers say. As in the sweetest hvA 
The eating canker dwells,' so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 

Val. And writers say. As the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker, ere it blow. 
Even so, by love, the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly ; blasting in the bud, 
Losing his verdure, even in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. 
But wherefore waste I time to counsel thee, 

the Laird of Whittingham had the bootSi but without tormenty 
confess'd," &c. Steevens. 

The boot was an instrument of torture, used only iri Scotland.. 
Bishop Burnet, in The History of his awn Thnes, Vol. 1. 332, edit. 
1754, mentions one Maccael, a preacher, who, being suspected 
of treasonable practices, underwent the punishment, so late as 
1666 . " — He \*'as put to the torture, which, in Scotland, they 
call the boots f for they put a pair of iron boots close on the leg, 
juvd drive wedges between these and the leg. The common tor» 
tqre was only to drive these in the calf of the leg : but I have 
been told they were sometimes driven upon the shin bone." Jieed. 

• Mowever, hut a folly y &c.] This love wiU end in Ajoolith oe- 
Horiy to produce wmch, you are long to spend your soit, or it wiH 
end in the Iom of your witt which will be overpowered, by thf 
^y of love, yohntou. 

* — ^ As in the tweetest bud 

Tht mating csBBket ikaclUy'l So, in our author's Ifth Sonneti 
** For fmihr vice, the raeetut bwU do<k lo^^." MsAtm^ 
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That art a votary to fond desire? 

Once more adieu ; my father, at the road, 

Expects my coming, there to see me shipp'd. 

Pro, And thither ^vill I bring thee, Valentine. 

Vol. Sweet Proteus, no; now let us take our leaye. 
At Milan,' let me hear from thee, by letters, 
Of thy success in love, and what news else 
Betideth here, in absence of thy friend ; 
And I likewise will visit thee with mine. 

Pro, All happiness bechance to thee, in Milan I 

Vol. As much to you at home ! and so, farewell. 

[JSjnV. Val. 

Pro, He after honour hunts, I after love : 
He leaves his friends, to dignify them more: 
I leave myself, my friends, and all, for love. 
Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphos'd me ; 
Made me neglect my studies, lose my time. 
War with good counsel, set the world at nought; 
Made wit with musing weak,' heart sick with thought. 

Enter Speed.* 
Sfieed, Sir Proteus, save you : Saw you my master ? 

• At Milan,'] The old copy has — To Milan. The eihendation 
was made by the editor of the second folio. The first copy, how- 
ever, may be right. " To -WiVon"'— may here be intended as an 
imperfect sentence. I am now bound for Milan. 

Or the construction intended, may have been — Let me heap 
from thee, by letters, to Milan, i. e. addressed to me there. 

Malone, 

9 Made wit noith musing loeaiy'] For fnade read mate. Tfum 
Julia, hast made me vtar with gooacoutuei, and make vjit weai v)itk 
muting, yohnton. 

Surely there is no need of emendation. It is yulia, who ** has 
already m>ade wit weak with musing," &c. Steevens, 

1 This whole scene, like many others in these plays, (some of 
which, I believe, were written by Shakspeare, and others inter- 
polated by the players) is composed of the lowest and most tri- 
fling conceits, to be accounted for only from the gross taste of the 
age he lived in ; Pofntlo ut plaeerent. I wish I had authority to 
leave them out ; but I have done all I could, set a mark of re« 
probation upon tibem throughout this edition. Pope. 

That this, like many other scenes, is mean and vulgar, will be 
universally allowed ; but that it was interpolated by Qic players* 
seems advanced without any proof, only to give a greater Uceno* 
\, tacriticum. ^hhswm. 
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Pr<K But now he parted hence^ to embark for Milan. 

Sfieed, Twenty to one, then, he is shipp'd already ; 
And I have play'd the sheep, in losing him. 

Pro. Indeed a sheep doth very often stray, 
An if the shepherd be awhile away. 

Sfieed. You conclude that my master is a shepherd 
then, and I a sheep? 

Pro, I do. 

Sfieed. Why then my horns are his horns, whether I 
wake or sleep. 

Pro, A silly answer, and fitting well a sheep. 

Sfieed. This proves me still a sheep. 

Pro. True ; and thy master a shepherd. 

Sfieed. Nay, that I can deny by a circumstance. 

Pro. It shall go hard, but I'll prove it by another. 

Sfieed. The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not the , 
sheep the shepherd; but I seek my master, and my 
master seeks not me : therefore, I am no sheep. 

Pro. The sheep for fodder follow the shepherd, the 
shepherd for food follows not the sheep ; thou for wages 
followest thy master, thy master for wages follows not 
thee : therefore, thou art a sheep. 

Sfieed. Such another proof will make me cry baa. 

Pro. But dost thou hear ? gav'st thou my letter to Julia ? 

Sfieed. Ay, sir: I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to 
her, a laced mutton ;^ and she, a laced mutton, gave me^ 
a lost mutton, nothing for my labour. 

* I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to her, a laced mutton ;] 
Speed calls himself a lost mutton, because he had lost his master, 
and because Proteus had been proving him a sheep. Biit why 
does he call the lady a laced mutton? Wenchers are, to this day, 
called mAitton mangers ; and consequently the object of their pas- 
sion must, by the metaphor, be the mutton. And Cotgrave, in 
his English-French Dictionary, explsLins laced Tnutton, Unegarse, 
fmtain,fille dejoye. And Mr. Motteux has rendered this pas- 
sage of Rabelais, in the prologue of his fourth book, Cailles coi- 
phees m,ignonnem^nt chantans, in this manner ; Coated quails and 
laced mutton, voaggishly singing. So, that laced m,utton has been a 
sort of standard phrase for girls of pleasure. Theobald. 

Nash, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1595, speaking 
of Gabriel Harvejr's incontinence, says : " he vxntld not stick to 
extoU rotten Uc'd mutton." So, in the comedy of The SAoemaker** 
Holiday, or the Gentle Crt^, 1610'. •% 

" Why here'j ^ooilat^d mutton, as J proinif'djou.'* \ ^ 
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Pro, Here 's too small a pasture for such a store of 
muttons. 

Speed, If the ground be overcharged, you were best 
stick her. 

Pro, Nay, in that you are astray ;^ 'twere best pound 
you. 

Sfieed, Nay, sir, less than a pound shall serve me for 
carrying your letter. 

Pro, You mistake: I mean the pound, a pinfold. 

Sfited, From a pound to a pin ? fold it over and over, 
*Tis threefold too little for carrying a letter to your lover. 

Pro, But what said she? did she nod?^ [Speed nod9. 

Speed, I. 

Pro, Nod, I ? why, that 's noddy.* 

Agfun, \XiVf\ie\^torit:*% Provnoi and Cassandra, 1578: 
" And I smelt he lov*d lac^d mutton well." 

Again, Heywood, in his Lovers Mistress, 1636, speaking of 
Cupid, says, he is the " Hero of hie -hoes, admiral of ay-mes, 
and monsieur of mutton lac*d.** Steevens. 

A laced mMtton was, in our author's time, so established a term 
for a coiulezan, that a street in Clerkenwell, which was much 
fi^quented by women of the town, was then called Mutton Lane. 
It seems to have been a phrase of the same kind as the French 
expression — cailU coifSe, and might be rendered in that language 
mouton en corset. This appellation appears to have been as old 
as the time of King Henry III. " Item sequitur gravis poena 
corporalis, sed sine amissione vitae, vel membrorum, si raptus fit 
de concubind legitime, vel alia quieatum,faciente, sine delectu per- 
sonarum : has quidem o^oes debet rex tueri pro pace sua." Brac- 
ton, de Legibus, lib. ii. Malone. 

^ Nay, in that you are SiStTBy il For the reason Proteus gives. 
Dr. Thirlby advises that we should read, a stray, i.e. a stray 
sheep ; which continues Proteus's banter upon Speed. Theobald. 

From the word astray here, and lost mMtton above, it is obvious 
that the double reference was to the first sentence of the General 
Confession in the Prayer-book. Kenley. 

4 — did she nod?"] These words were supplied by Theobald, 
to introduce what follows. Steevens. 

In Speed's answer, the old spelling of the affirmative particle 
has been retained ; otherwise tlie conceit of Proteus (such as it is) 
would be unintelligible. Malone. 

* — wAy, that V noddy.] Noddy luas a gam£ at cards. So, in 
The Inner Temple Mask, by Middleton, 1619: "I leave them 
wholly (says Christmas) to my eldest son Noddy, whom, durinff 
his minority, I commit to the custody of a pair cf inaves, and 
one and thirty.** 
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Speed, You mistook, sir; I say, she did nod: and you 
ask me, if she did nod; and I say, I. 

Pro. And that set together, is — ^noddy. 

Sfieed. Now you have taken the pains to set it toge- 
ther, take it for your pains. 

Pro, No, no, you shall have it for bearing the letter. 

Sfieed. Well, I perceive, I must be fain to bear with 
you. 

Pro. Why, sir, how do you bear with me? 

Sfieed. Marry, sir, the letter very orderly ; having no- 
thing but the word, noddy, for my pains. 

Pro. Beshrew me, but you have a quick wit. 

Sfieed. And yet it cannot overtake your slow purse. 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief: What 
said she? 

Sfieed. Open your purse, that the money and the 
matter may be both at once delivered. 

Pro. Well, sir, here is for your pains : What said she ? 

Sfieed. Truly, sir, I think you '11 hardly win her. 

Pro. Why? Could'st thou perceive so much from her? 

Sfieed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from her : 
no, not so much as a ducat for delivering your letter : 
And being so hard to me, that brought your mind, I fear 
she '11 prove as hard to you, in telling her mind.® Give 
her no token, but stones ; for she 's as hard as steel. 

Again, in Quarles's Virgin Widow, 1649 : 

" Let her forbear chess and noddy, as games too serious.'* 

Steevens. 

This play upon syllables is hardly worth explaining. The 

speakers intend to fix the name of nocW)/,^tliat is, Jool, on each 

other. So, in The Second Part ofPasguil's Mad Cappe, 1600, sig. £: 

** If such a Noddjy be not thought a Jbol" 
Agam, £. 1: 

*• If such an asse be noddied for the nounce." 
Again, in Wits Private Wealth, 1612 : " If you see a trull scarce, 
give her a nod, but follow her not, lest you prove a noddy.*' 
Again, in Cobbes Prophecies, 1614 : 

** When fashions make mens bodies 
*• And wits are rul'd by noddies.** Reed. 

^ — — /n telling her mind.'^ The old copy ha§| " — in telling your 
mind." But, as this reading is to me unintelligible, 1 have adopt- 
ed the emendation of the second folio. Steepens. 

The old copy is certainly right. The meaning is — She being so 
hard to nie, who vias the bearer of your mind, I fear she vtill prone 

O 
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Pro, What, said she nothing? 

Sfieed, No, not so much ^Sr-^take this for thy fiahu. 
To testify your bounty, I thank you, you have testern'd 
xne:^ in requital whereof, henceforth carry your letters 
yourself: and so, sir, I'll commend you to my master. 

Pro, Go, go, be gone, to save your ship from wreck; 
Which cannot perish,* having thee aboard. 
Being destined to a drier death on shore : — 
I must go send some better messenger ; 
I fear, my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them from such a worthless post. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The same. Garden o/* Julia's house. 
Enter Julia and Lucetta. 

Jul, But say, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would'st thou then counsel me to fall in love ? 

Luc, Ay, madam ; so you stumble not unheedfiilly. 

Jul, Of all the fair resort of gentlemen. 
That every day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion, which is worthiest love ? 

Luc. Please you, repeat their names, I'll shew my mind, 
According to my shallow simple skill. 

Jul, What think'st thou of the fair Sir Eglamour?* 

no less so toyote, ivhen you address her in person. The opposition 
is between brought and telling. Malone. 

7 you have testem'd ine ;] X^m have gratified me with a 

tester, testern, or testen, that is, with a sixpence, yohttson. 

By the succeeding quotation from the Fruitful SermoMt preacfied 
by Hugh Latimer, 1584, foL 94, it appears, that a tester was of 
greater value, than our sixpence: ** They brought him a denari, a 
piece of their current coyne, that was worth ten of our usual pence, 
such another piece as our testeme." Holt White. 

The old reading is cestern'd. This typographical error was cor- 
rected, by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

8 Which cannot perish, &c.] The same proverb has already been 
alluded to, in the first and last scenes of The Tempest. Reed. 

9 What think'st thou of the fair Sir Eglamour?] This Sir Egla- 
motir must not be confeunded with the persona dramatis of the 
same name. The latter lived at Milan, and had vowed ** pure 
chastity" upon the death of his "true love.'* Riuon, 
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Luc, As of a knight well-spoken, neat and fine ; 
But, were I you, he never should be mine.^ 

Jid, What think'st thou of the rich Mercatio? 

Luc, Well of his wealth ; but of himself, so, so. 

Jul. What think'st thou of the gentle Proteus? 

Zmt . Lord, lord I to see what folly reigns in us ! 

Jul. How now ! what means this passion at his name I 

Luc. Pardon, dear madam : 'tis a passing shame> 
That I, unworthy body, as I am. 
Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen.* 

Jul. Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest? 

Luc. Then thus, of many good I think him best. 

Jul. Your reason; 

Luc. I have no other, but a woman's reason ; 
I think him so, because l\hink him so. 

Jul. And would'st thou have me cast my love on him? 

Luc. Ay, If you thought your love not cast away. 

JiU. Why, he of all the rest hath never mov'd me. 

Luc. Yet, he of all the rest, I think, best loves ye. 

Jul. His little speaking shews his love but small. 

Luc. Fire, that is closest kept, bums most of all. 

Jul. They do not love, that do not shew their love. 

Luc. O, they love least, that let men know their love. 

Jul. I would, I knew his mind. 

Luc. Peruse this paper, madam. 

Jul. To JuUaf^SsiYj from whom ? 

Luc. That the contents will shew. 

Jul. Say, say; who gave it thee? 

Luc. Sir Valentine's page; and sent, I think, from 
Proteus ; 

1 he [Sir Eglamour] never should be fnine.'\ Perhaps Sir 

Eglamour was once the common cant term for an insignificant 
inamorato. So, in Decker's Satiromastix : 

** Adieu, »ir Eglamour; adieu lute-string, curtain-rod, goose- 
quill,** &c. Sir Eglamour of Artoys, indeed, is the hero of an an- 
cient metrical romance, ** Imprinted at London, in Foster Lane, 
at the sygne of the Harteshome, by John Walley," bl. 1. no date. 

Steevens. 

2 Should censure thus, Stc.T To censure means, in this place, to 
pass sentence. So, in Hinde's Eliosto Libidinoso, 1606: ** Eli- 
osto and Cleodora were astonished at such a hard censure, and 
went to limbo most willingly.*' Steevens. 

To censure, in our author*s time, generally signified to give 
one's judgment, or opinion. Malone. 
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He would have given it you, but I, being in the way, 
Did in your name receive it ; pardon the fault, I pray. 

Jul, Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker!^ 
Dare you presume to harbour wanton lines? 
To whisper and conspire against my youth ? 
Now, trust me, 'tis an office of great worth, 
And you an officer fit for the place. 
There, take the paper, see it be retum'd; 
Or else return no more into my sight. 

Luc. To plead for love deserves more fee, than hate. 

Jul, Will you be gone ? 

Lmc. That you may ruminate. \^Exit. 

Jtd, And yet, I would I had o'erlook'd the letter. 
It were a shame to call her back again. 
And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What fool is she, that knows I am a maid. 
And would not force the letter to my view ? 
Since maids, in modesty, say Ab, to that* 
Which they would have the profferer construe, ^y. 
Fie, fie ! IjoW wayward is this foolish love. 
That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse, 
And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod! 
How churlishly I chid Lucetta hence. 
When willingly I would have had her here ! 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown, 
When inward joy enforc'd my heart to smile ! 
My penance is, to call Lucetta back. 
And ask remission for my folly past:—- 
What ho! Lucetta! 

Re-enter Lucetta. 
Luc. What would your ladyship? 

Jul, Is it near dinner-time ? 
Luc, I Vould it were ; 

That you might kill your stomach on your meat,* 

3 fl^o<x/(y broker!] A broker was used for matchmaker^ 

sometimes for a procuress, yohnson. 

So, in Daniel's Complaint of Rosamond^ 1599 : 
** And flie (o flie) these hedi-brokers unclean, 
" The monsters of our sex," &c. Steevens. 

* »ay No, to that, &c.] A paraphrase on the old proverb, 

•* Maids say nay, and take it." Steevens. 

B — stomach on your Tneat,"] Stomach was used forpaitton, or 
obttinacy. Johnson. 
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And not upon your maid. 

Jul, What is 't you took up 

So gingerly? 

Luc. Nothing. 

Jul, Why didst thou stoop then? 

Luc, To take a paper up, that I let fall. 

Jul, And is that paper nothing? 

LtLC, Nothing concerning me. 

Jul, Then let it lie for those that it concerns. 

Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns, 
Unless it have a false interpreter. 

Jul. Some love of yours hath writ to you, in rhyme. 

Luc. That I might sing it, madam, to a tune : 
Give me a note : your ladyship can set. 

Jul. As little by such toys as may be possible: 
Best sing it to the tune of Light o' lave,^ 

Luc. It is too heavy for so light a tune. 

Jul. Heavy? belike, it hath some burden then. 

Luc, Ay ; and melodious were it, would you sing it. 

Jul. And why not you? 

Luc. I cannot reach so high. 

Jul. Let 's see your song: — How now, minion? 

Luc. Keep tune tliere still, so you will sing it out: 
And yet, methinks, I do not like this tune. 

Jul. You do not ? 

Luc. No, madam ; it is too sharp. 

Jul. You, minion, are too saucy. 

Luc. Nay, now you are too flat. 
And mar the concord, with too harsh a descant:^ 
There wanteth but a mean,* to fill yoiu* song. 

Jul. The mean is drown'd with your imruly bas.e» 

Luc. Indeed, I bid the base for Proteus.^ 

6 Light o* /ow.] This tune is given in a note on Much Ado Abotff 
Nothing, Act III . sc. iv. Steevens. 

7 too harsh a deseant :] Descant is a term in music. See 

Sir John Hawkins's note^ on the first speech in K. Richard IIL 

Steeven»„ 

* but a mean, &c.] The 'inean is the tenor in music. So, 

in the interlude of Mary Magdalen's Repentance, 1569 1 
** Utilitie can sing tlie base full cleane, 
" Andnoble honour shall sing the ineane.^ Steevens^ 

5 Indeed, /bid the baseyor Froteus-I The spe^AL&T \\«^ Vxatsst 
ihe allusion (which her mistress emp\o^ed'\ feQTQ.\}si^ ba&t m 'Wkaje^ 
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Jul. This babble shall not henceforth trouble me. 
Here is a coil with protestation! — {Tears ihe letter. 
Go, get you gone ; and let the papers lie : 
You would be fingering them, to anger me. 

Ltic, She makes it strange; but she would be best 
pleas'd 
To be so anger'd with another letter. [-fixiV. 

Jul, Nay, would I were so anger'd with the samel 

hateful hands, to tear such loving words ! 
Injurious wasps ! to feed on such sweet honey, 
And kill the bees, that yield it, with your stings I 
I'll kiss each several paper for amends. 

And, here is writ — kind Ti^/mz;— -unkind Julia! ^ 

As in revenge of thy ingratitude, 

1 throw thy name against the bruising stones, 
Trampling contemptuously on thy disdain. 
Look, here is writ^ove'xvounded Proteua .*— 
Poor wounded name ! my bosom, as a bed. 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be thoroughly heal'd ; 

And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. 

But twice, or thrice, was Proteus written down?* 

Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away. 

Till I have found each letter in the letter, 

Except mine own name ; that spme whirlwind bear 

«ci to a country exercise. Bid the base: in wliich some pursue, 
and others are made prisoners. So that Lucetta would intend, by 
this, to say. Indeed I take pains to make you a captive to Pro- 
teus's passion. — He uses the same allusion, in his Venus andAdonis." 

" To bid the winds a base he now prepares." 
And, in his Cynibeline, he mentions the game : 

" — Lads more like 

" To run the country base.*' Warburton. 
Dr. Warbiulon is not quite accurate . The game was not called 
Bidih^ Base, but the Base. To bid the base means here, I be- 
lieve, to challenge to a contest. So, in our author's Venus and Adonis .• 

** To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 

** And wh'er he run, or fly, they knew not whether.** 
Again, in Hall's Chronicle, fol. 98. b : ** The queen marched 
ftoxsL York to Wakefield, and bade base to the duke> even before 
his castle." Malone. 

Mr. Malone's explanation of the verb — bid, is unquestionably 
just. So, in one of the parts of K. Henry VI: 

*• Of force enough to bid his brother battle.** Steevens. 

1 qvritten down ?] To vtritc dowi, is still a prpvincii^ cxpre»- 

Bjoa, fyr to virite. Senley- 
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Unto a fa^ed) fearfoly hanging rodc^ 

And throw it thence iato the ragmg sea! 

Lo, here in one Ime is his name twice writv^^. 

Poor forlorn Proteiis^ fiassionate Pr^tetcs^ 

To the sweet JuKa; that 1 11 teat away; 

And yet I will not, sith so prettily 

He couples it to his complaining names; 

Thus will I fold them one upon anothei*; 

Now kiss, embraice^ contend, do what you will. 

Re-enter Lucetta, 
Lite, Madam, tJifih«r*s ready, and your father e^ys. 
Jul, Wdl, let US go. 

Luc: What, shall these papers lie, like tell-tales, here ? 
Jul, If you respect them, best to take them up. 
Luc, Nay, I was taken up for laying them down: 
Yet here they shall not lie, for catching cold.* 
JtU, I see, you have a month's mind to them.^ 

» Tet here they shall not lie, for catching cold.] That is, as Mfr. 
M. Mason observes, lest they should catch cold. This mode of ex- 
pression (he adds) is not frequent in Shakspeare, but occurs ill 
every play of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
So, in The Captain: 

** We'll have a bib, for spoiling of your doublet." 
Again, in Lcfo^s Pilgrimage: 

" Stir my horse, for catching cold." 
Ag^ain, in The Pilgrim: 

" All her face patch'd, for discovery.'* 
To these I shall add another instance from Bamabie Riche's 
Souldiers Wishe to Briton* Welfare, or Captaine Skill and Captaine 
Pill, 1604, p. 64: " — such other ill disposed persons, being once 
pressed must be kept with continuall guard, &.c. for running avo ay,** 
Again, in Chapman's version of tlie first Iliad: 

" then forked anchor cast, 

** And 'gainst the violence of storms, for drifting made her 
fast." 
Again, inTusser's Five JSiindred Pointes of Good JStubandrie, 1586: 
*• Take heed how thou laiest the bane for the rats, 
" For poisoning thy servant, thyself, and thy brats." Steevens. 

* I see, you have a month's mind to them,."] A month'' s m,indw&s 
an anniversary, in times of popery ; or, as Mr. Ray calls it, a less 
solemnity, directed by the will of the deceased. There was also 
a yearns mind, and a voeek^s Tnind. See Proverbial Phrases, 

This appears from the interrogatories and observations against 
the clergy, in the year 1552, Inter. 7 : " Whether there are any 
months* ininds, ana anniversaries P* Strype's jUrmwtaU oj" tKe Re- 
formation. Vol. 11. p. 354. 
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. Ant. I know it well. 

Pant. 'Twere good, I think, your lordship sent hiiii 
thither : 
There shall he practise tilts and tournaments. 
Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen ; 
And be in eye of every exercise, 
Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth. 

Ant, I like thy counsel; well hast thou advis'd: 
And, that thou may'st perceive how well I like it, • 
The execution of it shall make known ; 
Even with the speediest execution 
I will despatch him to the emperor's court. 

Pant, To-morrow, may it please you, Don Alphonso^ 
With other gentlemen of good esteem. 
Are journeying to salute the emperor. 
And to commend their service to his will. 

Ant. Good company ; with them shall Proteus go : 
And, in good time,* — ^now will we break with him.* 

Enter Proteus. 
Pro, Sweet love ! sweet lines I sweet life I 
Here is her hand, the agent of her heart ; 
Here is her oath for love, her honour's pawn: 



this play. Several of the first German emperors held their courts 
there occasionally, it being", at that time, their immediate pro- 
perty, and the chief town of thieir Italian dominions. Some of 
them were crowned kmgs of Italy at Milan, before they received 
the imperial crown at Rome. Nor has the poet fallen into any 
contradiction by giving a duke to Milan, at the same time that the 
emperor held his court there. • The first dukes of that, and all 
the other great cities in Italy, were not sovereign princes, as they 
after^'ards became ; but were merely governors, or viceroys, 
under the emperors, and removeable at their pleasure . Such was 
th^ Duke of Milan, mentioned in this play. Mr. M. Mason adds, 
that " diu*mg the wars in Italy, between Francis I, and Charles 
V, the latter frequently resided at Milan.*' Steevens. 

9 —-in good time,] In good time was the old expression, when 
something happened, that suited the thing in hand, as the French 
say, apropos, yohnson. 
So, in Richard III: 

" And, in good time, here comes the sweating lord." 

Ste&oent. 

1 ^— now 'will we break nvith him,."] That is, breai the matter 
to hiixi. The same phrase occurs, in Much Ado About Nothing, 
Actl.sc. i. M* Matm* 
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O, that our fathers would applaud our loveS) 
To seal our happiness, with their consents! 

heavenly Julia! 

Ant, How now ! what letter are you reading there ? 

Pro, May't please your lordship, 'tis a word or two 
Of commendation, sent from Valentine, 
Deliver'd by a friend, that came from him. 

jlnt. Lend me the letter; let me see what news. 

Pro, There is no news, my lord: but that he writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 
And daily graced by the emperor; 
Wishing me with him, partner of his fortune. 

Ant, And how stand you affected to his wish? 

Pro. As one, relying on your lordship's will, 
And not depending on bis friendly wish. 

Ant, My will is something sorted with his wish: 
Muse not, that I thus suddenly proceed; 
For what I will, I will, and there an end. 

1 am resolv'd, that thou shalt spend some time 
With Valentinus in the emperor's court: 
What maintenance he from his friends receives. 
Like exhibition* thou shalt have from me. 
To-morrow, be in readiness to go : 

Excuse it not, for I ani peremptory. 

Pro, My lord, I cannot be so soon provided : 
Please you, deliberate a day or two. 

Ant, Look, what thou want'st shall be sent after thee: 
No more of stay ; to morrow thou must go. — 
Come on, Panthino; you shall be employ'd 
To hasten on his expedition. \^Exeunt Ant. and Pant. 

Pro. Thus have I shunn'd the fire, for fear of burning; 
And drench'd me in the sea, where I am drown'd: 
I fear'd to shew my father Julia's letter. 
Lest he should take exceptions to my love ; 
And, with the vantage of mine own excuse, ^ 

Hath he excepted most against my love. 



« Like exhibition — ] i. e. allowance. 
So, m Othello: 

" Due reference of place and exhibition,^* 
Ag^ain, in the Devil's Law Case, 1623 : 

" —in his. riot, does far exceed the exhibition I allowed 
him." Steevens. 
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O, how this iipriQg of love resembleth^ 

The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shews all the beauty of the sun. 

And, by and by, a cloud takes all away ! 

3 0, how this spring of lo^ petembletli — ] At the end of this 
verse there is wanting a syllable, for the speech apparently ends 
in a quatrain. I find nothing that will rhyme to sun^ and, there- 
fore, shall leave it to some ha^^pier critic. But I suspect that the 
author might write thus : 

O hem this spring of love resembleth right. 

The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which novj shews all the glory of the light. 
And, by and by, a cloud takes all away ! 
Light was, either by negligence or ajQTectation, changed to sun, 
which, considered without the rhyme, is indeed better. The 
next transcriber, finding that the word r<^A< did not rhyme to sun, 
supposed it erroneously written, and left it out. Johnson, 

It was not always the custom, among our early writers, to make 
the first and third lines rhyme to each other ; and when a word 
was not long enough to complete the measure, they occasionally 
extended it. Thus Spenser, m\ii% Fairy ^ueen, B.III. ch. 12: 

" Formerly grounded and fast setteled.** 
Again, in B. II. ch. 12: 

** The while sweet Zephirus loud whisteled 
" His treble, a strange kind of harmony ; 
" Which Guyon's senses softly ticieled,** &c. 
From this practice, I suppose, our author wrote resembeleth, 
which, though it affords no jingle, completes the verse. Many 
poems have been written in this measure, where the second and 
fourth lines only rhyme. Steevetis. 

Resembleth is here used as a quadrisyllable, as if it was written 
resembeleth. See Com.edy of Errors, Act V. sc. the last : 

" And these two Dromios, one in semblance.''^ 
As you like it. Act II. sc. ii : 

" The parts and graces of the wrestler.'* 
And it should be observed, that Shakspeare takes the same li- 
berty with many other words, in which /, or r, is subjoined to 
another consonant. See Comedy of Errors, next verse but one to 
that cited above : 

" These are the parents to these children.'* 
where some editors, being unnecessarily alarmed for the metre, 
have endeavoured to help it by a word of their own : . 

** These plainly are tlie parents to these children." Tynvhitt 
Thus much I had thought sufficient to say upon this point, in 
the edition of these plays, published by Mr. Steevens in 1778. 
Since which the author of Remarks, &c. on that edition, has been 
pleased to assert, p. 7: ** that Shakspeare does not.appear, firom 
the above instances at least, to have taken the smallest liberty in 
extending liis words : neither has the incident of /, or r, being 
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Re-enter Panthino. 
Pant. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you ; 
He is in haste ; therefore, I pray you, go. 

subjoined to another consonant, any thing to do in the matter.'*— 
** The truth is,'* he goes on to say, ** that every verb, in the Eng- 
lish language, gains an additional syllable, by its termination in est^ 
eth, ed, ing, or (when formed into a substantiye) in er; and the 
above words, when rightly printed, are not only unexceptionable, 
but most just. Thus, resemble msikes resemble-eth ; wrestle, wres' 
tle-er; and settle, whistle, tickle, make settle-ed, whistle-ed, ticile-ed.** 
As to this supposed Canon of the English language, it would be 
easy to shew, that it is quite fanciful and unfounded ; and what he 
calls the right method of printing the above words, is such as, I be- 
lieve, was never adopted before by any mortal, in ^vriting them, 
nor can be followed in the pronunciation of them, without the help 
of an entirely new system of spelling. But any further discussion 
of this matter is unnecessary ; because the hypotliesis, though 
allowed in its utmost extent, will not prove either of the points 
to which it is applied. It will neither prove that Shakspeare has 
not taken a liberty, in extending certain words, nor tliat he has 
not taken that liberty chiefly with words, in which /, or r, is sub- 
joined to another consonant. The following arc all instances of 
nouns, substantive or adjective, which can receive no support 
from the supposed Canon. That Shakspeare has taken a liberty, 
in extending these words, is evident, from the consideration, that 
the same words are more frequently used, by his contemporaries 

and by himself, without the additional syllable. Why he has 
taken this liberty, chiefly with words in which /, or r, is subjoined 

to another consonant, must be obvious to any one who can pro- 
nounce the language. 

Country, trisyllable. 

T. N. Act I. sc. ii. The like of him. Know'st thou tliis country P 

Coriol. Act I. sc. iii. Die noWy for their country, than one. 
Remembrance, quadrisyllable. 

T. N. Act I. sc. i. And lasting in her sad re7nem,brance. 

W. T. Act IV. sc. iv. Grace and reinemJjrance be to you botli. 
Angry, trisyllable. 

Timon. Act III. sc. v. But who is man, that is not angry? 
Henry, trisyllable. 

Rich. III. Act II. sc. iii. So stood the state, when Henry Hat: Sixth 

—2 H. VI. Actll. sc. ii. Crown'dby thename o( Henryikit Fourth. 

And so in many otlier passages. 
Monstrous, trisyllable. 

Macb. Act IV. sc. vi. Who cannot 

strous. Otliello, Act II. sc. iii. 'Tis m/mstrous. 
Assembly, quadrisyllable. 

M. A. A. N. Act V. sc. last. Good morrow to this fwr astemhly' 
Douglas, trisyllable. 

1 H. IV. Act V. sc. ii. Lord Douglas go you and tell bim so. 

P - 



want the thought how mon^ 
monstrous. lagO, who began it l 
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Pro, Why, this it is ! my heart accords thereto ; 
And yet a thousand times it answers, no. {^Exeimt. 



ACT II SCENE I. 

Milan. An A/iartment in the Duke's Palace. 
Enter Valentine and Speed. 

Sfiecd, Sir, your glove. 

Val, Not mine ; my gloves are on. 

Speed, Why then this may be yours, for this is but one.* 

Fal. Ha ! let me ^ee : ay, give it me, it 's mine :— 
Sweet ornament, that decks a thing divine ! 
Ah Silvia ! Silvia ! 

Sfieed, Madam Silvia 1 madam Silvia! 

VaL How now, sirrah ? 

Speed, She is not within hearing, sir. 

Val, Why, sir, who bade you call her? 

Speed, Your worship, sir; or else I mistook. 

Val, Well, you '11 still be too forward. 

Speed, And yet, I was last chidden for being too slow. 

Vol, Go to, sir; tell me, do you know madam Silvia? 

Speed, She, that your worship loves ? 

Val, Why, how know you that I am in love? 

Speed, Marry, by these special marks: First, you have 
learned, like sir Proteus, to wreathe your arms like a 
male-content; to relish a love-song, like a robin-red- 
breast; to walk alone, like one, that had the pestilence; 
to sigh, like a school-boy, that had lost his A. B. C; to 

England, trisyllable. 
Rich. II. Act IV. sc. i. Than Bolingbroke return to England. 

HwinbleTy trisyllable. 
1 H. VI. Act III. sc. i. Methinks his lordship should be humbler. 

Nobler, trisyllable. 
Coriol. Act III. sc. ii. You do the nobler. Cor. I muse my mother.— 

TymhiU. 

4 Val. Not mine! my glomes are on. ' " 

Speed. Why then this Tuay be yours, for this is but one.] It 
should seem, from this passage, that the word one was anciently 
pronounced as if it were written, on. The quibble here is lost, by 
the change of pronunciation ; a loss, however, which majr be 
very patiently endured. MaUme, 
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weep, like a young wench, that had buried her grandam ; 
to fast, like one, that takes diet ;' to watch, like one, that 
fears robbing ; to speak puling, like a beggar at Hallow- 
mas.* You were wont, when you laughed, to crow like 
a cock; when you walked, to walk like one of the lions ;^ 
when you fasted, it was presently after dinner ; when 
you looked sadly, it was for want of money ; and now 
you are metamorphosed with a mistress, that, when I 
look on you, I can hardly think you my master. 

Val. Are all these things perceived in me ? 

Sfieed. They are all perceived, without you. 

Val, Without me ? they cannot. , 

Sfieed, Without you? nay, that's certain, for, without 
you were so simple, none else would : ^ but you are so 
without these follies, that these follies are within you, 
and shine through you like the water, in an urinal ; that 
not an eye, that sees you, but is a physician to comment 
on your malady. 

FaL But, tell me, dost thou know my lady Silvia? 

Sficcd, She, that you gaze on so, as she sits at supper ? 

Val, Hast thou observed that ? — even she I mean. 

Speed, Why, sir, I know her not. 

VaL Dost thou know her by my gazing on her, and yet 
knowest her not ? 

* — takes diet ;] To take diet was the phrase for being under 
regimen for a disease, mentioned in Timon of Athens .• 

*< bring down the rose-cheek'd youth 

** To the tub-fast and the diet.'* Steevens. 

* — Hallawfnas.l This is about the feast of All-Saints, when 
winter begins, and the life of a vagrant becomes less comforta- 
ble, yohnson. 

It is worth remarking, that on All-Saints- Day, the poor people 
in Staffordshire, and, perhaps, in other country places, go from 
parish to parish, asouling, as they call it; i. e. begging and j&u/tW 
(^ singing small, as Badley's Diet, explains Puling,) for soul- 
caies, or any good thing to make them merry. This custom is 
mentioned by Peck, and seems a remnant of Popish superstition, 
to pray for departed souls, particularly those of friends. The 
*cmler*» song, in Staffordshire, is different from that, which Mr. 
Peck mentions, and is by no means worthy publication. Toilet. * 

7 — to noalk Hie one of the lions ;] If our author had not been 
thinking of the lions in the Tower, he would have written — ''to 
walk like a ^io»." Riuon. 

9 .._ none tltte would /] None else would be mo Hn^* ^^fmtpm* 
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Speed, Is she not hard favoured, sir? 

Val. Not so fair, boy, as well favoured. 

S/ieed. Sir, I know that well enough. 

Val, What dost thou know? 

S/ieed. That she is not so fair, as (of you) well favoured. 

Fia/. I mean, that her beauty is exquisite, but her fa- 
vour infinite. 

S/ieed, That 's because the one is painted, and the other 
out of all count. 

Val, How painted? and how out of count? 

Speed, Marry, sir, so painted, to make her fair, that 
no man counts of her beauty. 

Val, How esteemest thou me ? I account of her beauty . 

Speed, You never saw her since she was deformed. 

Val, How long hath she been deformed ? 

Speed, Ever since you loved her. 

Val, I have loved her ever since I saw her ; and still 
I see her beautiful. 

Speed, If you love her, you cannot see her. 

Val, Why? 

Speed, Because love is blind. O, that you had mine 
eyes ; or your own had the lights they were wont to have, 
when you chid at sir Proteus for going ungarteredl* 

Val, What should I see then ? 

Speed, Your own present folly, and her passing defix^ 
mity: for he, being in love, could not see to garter his 
hose ; and you, being in love, cannot see to put on your 
hose. 

Val, Belike, boy, then you are in love ;" for last morn- 
ing you could not see to wipe my shoes. 

Speed, True, sir ; I Was in love with my bed : I thank 
you, you swinged me for my love, which makes me the 
bolder to chide you for yours. 

Val, In conclusion, I stand affected to her. 

Speed, I would you were set;^ so, your affection would 
cease. 



• .^^^for going ungartered !] This is enumerated by Rosalind, 
in As you like it. Act III. sc. ii. as onie of the undoubted marks 
of love : " Then your hose should be ungartered, your bonnet un- 
handed," &c. Malone. 

1 Ivoouldyou ^vere set ;] Set for seated, in opposition to itand in 
the foregoing line. M. Mason. 
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VaL Last night, she enjoined me to write Some lines 
to one she loves. 

Speed, And have you? 

Fal, I have. 

Sfieed. Are they not lamely writ? 

Vol, No, boy, but as well as I can do them: — ^Peace,- 
here she comes^ 

Enter Silvi'a. 

Speed, O excellent motion ! O exceeding puppet ! now 
will he interpret to her.* 

Fal. Madam and mistress^ a thousand good-morrows. 

Speed. O, 'give you good even ! here 's a million of 
manners. [Mtde. 

Sil. Sir Valentine and servant,^ to you two-thousand. 

Speed, He should give her interest ; and she gives it him. 

Fal, As you enjoin'd me, I have writ your letter, 
Unto the secret nameless friend of yours ; 
Which I was much unwilling to proceed in, 

2 O excellent motion ! &c.] Motion, in Shakspeare's time, sig- 
nified puppet. In Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, it is fi*equently 
used in that sense, or rather, perhaps, to signify 2l puppet-thmv ; 
the master whereof may properly be said to be an interpreter, as 
being the explainer of the inarticulate language of the actors.' 
The speech of the servant is an allusion to that practice ; and he 
means to say, that Silvia is 2i puppet, and that Valentine is to in- 
terpret to, or rather^or, her. Sir y. Hofiukins. 

So, in The City Match, 1639, by Jasper Maine : 

** his mother came, ' 

*• Who follows strange sights out of town, and went 

** To Brentford for a vwtion.^' 

Agftin, in The Pilgrim: 

" Nothing-but a motion ? 

** A puppet pilgrim ?" Steevens, 

3 Sir Valentine and servant,] Here Silvia calls her lover servant, 
and again below, her gentle servant. This was the language of 
ladies to their lovers, at the time when Shakspeare wrote. Sir y. 
Ifa*wkins. 

So, in Marston's What you imll, 1607: 

"Sweet sister, let's sit in judgment a little; faith upon 

my servant Monsieur Laverdure. 
" Mel. Troth, well for a servant; but for a husband!" 
.^^ain, in Ben Jonson's Every Man out of his Hum^our .• 

"Everyman was not bom with my servant Brisk's fea- 
tures." Steevena. 

P2 
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But for my duty to your ladyship. 

Sil, I thank you, gentle servant: 'tis very clerkly done.^ 

Fal, Now trust me, madam, it came hardly off;' 
For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 
I writ at random, very doubtfully. 

Sil, Perchance you think too much of so much pains? 

Val, No, madam ; so it stead you, I will write, * 
Please you command, a thousand times as much : - 
And yety— 

StL A pretty period! Well, I guess the sequel; 
And yet I will not name it ; — and yet I care not ;— 
And yet take this again ;— and yet I thank you ; 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more, 

Sfieed, And yet you will ; and yet another yet. 

Inside, 

Fal, What means your ladyship? do you not like it? 

Sil, Yes, yes; the lines are very quaintly writ: 
But since unwillingly, take them again; 
Nay, take them. 

Fal, Madam, they are for you. 

Sil, Ay, ay ? you writ them, sir, at my request ; 
But I will none of them ; they are for you : 
I would have had them writ more movingly. 

Fal. Please you, I '11 write your ladyship another. 

Sil, And, when it 's writ, for my sake read it over: 
And, if it please you, so; if not, why, so. 

Fal, If it please me, madam ! what then ? 

Sil, Why, if it please you, take it for your labour; 
And so good-morrow, servant. lExit Sil. 

Sfieed, O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible. 
As a nose on a man's face, or a weathercock on a steeple I 
My master sues to her ; and she hath taught her suitor, 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 
O excellent device! was there ever heard a better? 
That my master, being scribe, to himself should write 
the letter? 



4 — ^tis very clerkly done."] i. e. like a scholar. So, in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor .• 

<* Thou art clerkly ^ sir John, clerkly.** Steevent. 

8 ~— • it came hardly ofF;] A similar phrase occurs in Tinum 
f ^AtheTis, Act I. sc. i : 

'* This coTnes off weU and exceWfciiX?* Steeociu. 
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Vol, How now, sir? what are you reasoning with your- 
self?* 

Speed. Nay, I was rhyming; 'tis you that have the 
reason. 

Vol, To do what? 

Sfieed, To be a spokesman from madam Silvia. 

Val, To whom? 

Sfieed, To yourself; why, she wooes you by a figure. 

Val, What figure ? 

Sfieed, By a letter, I should say. 

Val, Why, she hath not writ to me ? 

Sfieed, What need she, when she hath made you write 
to yourself? Why, do you not perceive the jest? 

Val, No, believe me. 

Sfieed, No believing you indeed, sir : But did you per- 
ceive her earnest ? 

Val, She gave me none, except an angry word. 

Sfieed, Why, she hath given you a letter. 

Val, That 's the letter I writ to her friend. 

Sfieed, And that letter hath she delivered, and there 
an end.'' 

Val, I would it were no worse. 

Sfieed, I '11 warrant you, 'tis as well : 
JFor often you hccve writ to her; and she^ in modesty^ 
'Or else for want of idle time^ could not again refily; 
Or fearing else some messenger^ that might her rrdnd discover j 
Herself luLth taught her lorve himself to write unto her IcrveV'^^ 
All this I speak in print ;8 for in print I found it.— 

• reasoning wj«A yourself?"] That is ditcouning, talking. 

An Italianism. yohnson. 

So, in the Merchant of Venice: 

" I reasoned with a Frenchman yesterday." Steevens, 

"f '■-'^and there an endJ] i. e. there's the conclusion of the mat- 
ter. So, in Macbeth : 

** the times have been 

" That when the brains were out, the man would ^e, 
** And there an ««/."— Steevens. 

8 All thi* Ispeai in print;] In print, means viith exactness.- 
So, in the comedy of All Fooles, 1605: 

** — not a hair 

« Aboat his bulk, but it stands in print,** 
Again, in The Portraiture of JBjpocrisiey M. ^- t58ft'. ** — 
Ush out to iDAiotiiiiie their porte^ which mxisti«ftd«9»\Mt%at 
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Why muse you sir? *tis dinner time. 

Vol, i have dined. 

Speed, Ayj but hearken, sir: though the caraeleon 
Love can feed on the air, I am one, that am nounshed 
by my victuals, and would fain have meat: O, be not 
like your mistress ; be moved, be moved. \^ExeiaU, 

SCENE II. 

Verona. A room in Julia's House. 
Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro, Have patience, gentie Julia. 

Jul, I must, where is no remedy. 

Pro, When possibly I can, I will return. 

Jul, If you turn not, you will return the sooner: 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's sake. 

IGivtng a ring. 

Pro. Why, then, we '11 make exchange ; here, take 
you this. 

Jul, And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 

Pro, Here is my hand, for my true constancy ; 
And when that hour o'er-slips me in the day 
Wherein I sigh not, Julia, for thy sake. 
The next ensuing hour some foul mischance 
Torment me for my love's forgetfiilness I 
My father stays my coming; answer not; 
The tide is now : nay, not the tide of tears ; 
That tide will stay me longer than I should : lExii Jul. 
Julia, farewel. — What! gone without a word? 
Ay, so true love should do : it cannot speak ; 
For truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 

Enter Panthino. 
Pant, Sir Proteus, you are staid for. 
Pro, Go : I come, I come : — 
Alas ! this parting strikes poor lovers dumb. lExjeunt. 



Again, in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, edit. 1632, p. 539 : 
*• — he must speake in print, walk in print, eat anddrinke in print, 
and that, which is all in all, he must oe mad in print.** Steewm* 
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SCENE III. 

The same, A Street, 

Enter Launce, leading a dog, 

Laun, Nay, *twill be this hour ere I have done weep- 
ing; all the kind of the Launces have this very fault; 
I have received my proportion, like the prodigious son, 
and am going with sir Proteus to the Imperial's court. 
I think. Crab my dog be the sourest-natured dog that 
lives : my mother weeping, my father wailing, my sis- 
ter crying, our maid howling, our cat wringing her 
hands, and all our house in a great perplexity, yet did not 
this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear : he is a stone, a very 
pebble-stone, and has no more pity in him than a dog : a 
Jew would have wept to haye seen our parting ; why, my 
grandam, having no eyes, look you, wept herself blind at 
my parting. Nay, I '11 show you the manner of it: This 
shoe is my father; — ^no, this left shoe is my fether;— no, 
no, this left shoe is my mother ; — nay, that cannot be so 
neither; — yes, it is so, it is so; it hath the worser sole; 
This shoe, with the hole m it, is my mother, and this 
my father; A vengeance on't! there 'tis: now, sir, this 
staff is my sister ; for, look you, she is as white as a lily, 
and as small as a wand : this hat is Nan, our msdd ; I 
am the dog:*— -no, the dog is himself, and I am the 
dog,* — O, the dog is me, and I am myself; ay, so, so. 
Now come I to my father: Father^ your blessing; now 
should not the shoe speak a word for weeping; now 
should I kiss my father ; well, he weeps on: — now come 
I to my mother, (O that she could speak now I) like a 



* -i— / QTYi the dogy 8cc.] A similar thought occurs in a play 
printed earlier than the present . See ^ Christian turned Turk, 1612 : 

** you shall stand for the lady, you for her dog, and I the 

page ; you and the dog looking one upon another ; the page pre- 
sents himself." Steevena. 



1 ^— - 1 mn the dog, &c.] This passage is much conftised, and 
of confusion, the present reading makes no end. Sir T. Hanmer 
i^eads : /am the dog, no, the dog w himself, and I am me, the dqg 
is the dog, and I am myself. This certamly is more reasonable ; 
but I know not how much reason the author Intended to bestow 
on Launce's soliloqay. yohmon. 
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wood woman ; * — well, I kiss her ;«^why there 'tis ; here *s 
my mother's breath up and down : now come I to my 
sister ; mark the moan she makes : now the dog all this 
while sheds not a tear, nor speaks a word ; but see how 
I lay the dust with my tears. 

Enter Panthino. 
Pant, Launce, away, away, aboard ; thy master is ship- 
ped, and thou art to post after with oars. What 's the mat- 
ter ? why weep'st thou, man ? Away, ass ; you will lose 
the tide, if you tarry any longer. 
. Laun, It is no matter if the ty*d were lost;^ for it is 
the unkindest ty'd that ever any man ty*d. 
Pant, What 's the unkindest tide ? 



* — like a wood woman ; — ] The first folios agree in vtould- 
tooman : for which, because it was a mystery to Mr. Pope, he 
has unmeaningly substituted ould vooman. But it must be writ, 
or al least understood, wood vioman, i. e. crazy, frantic wil^ 
nief ; or distracted, from any other cause. The word is vei^ 
iT^quentl^ used in Chaucer; and sometimes writ wood, some- 
tinies TvocA;. Theobald. 

Print thus : «* Now come I to my mother, (O that she could 
speak now !) like a wood woman." 

Perhaps the humour would be heightened byreadipg — O that 
tf^ shoe could sfieai ijow ! ) Blackstone. 

I have followed the punctuation recommended by sir W. Blacli;- 
stone. The emendation proposed by him was made, I find, by 
Sir T. Hanmer. Malone. 

O that she could speak now like a wood woman !] Launce is de- 
scribing the melancholy parting between him and his family. In, 
order to do this more methodically, he makes one of his sheet 
stand for his father, and the other for his mother. And when he 
has done taking leave of his father, he says, Now come I to m/ 
mother, turning to the shoe, that is supposed to personate her. 
And in order to render the representation more perfect, he ex- 
presses his wish, that it could speak like a woman, frantic with 
grief! There could be no doubt about the sense of the passage, 
had he said — " O that it could speak like a wood woman !" But 
he uses the feminine pronoun, in speaking of the shoe, because it 
is supposed to represent a womain. M. J^ason. 

3 if the ty'd were lost ,•] This quibble, wretched as it is, 

might have been borrowed by Shakspeare fi-om Lyly's Emfym-ion, 
XS9\ . ** Epi. You know it is said, the tide tarrieth for no man.— 
Sam,' True. — Epi. A monstrous lye: for I was ty*d two hours, 
and tarried for one to unloose me." The same play on words 
occurs in Chapman's Andromeda Liberata, 1614 : 

<< And now came roaring to the tied the tide" Steevem* 
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Laun. Why, he that 's ty'd here ; Crab, my dog. 

Pant, Tut, man, I mean thou 'It lose the flood ; and, in 
losmg the flood, lose thy voyage u and, in losing thy 
voyage, lose thy master; and, in losing thy master, 
lose thy service ; and, in losing thy service,— Why dost 
thou stop my mouth? 

Laun. For fear thou should'st lose thy toiigue ? 

Pant, Where should I lose my tongue ? 

Laun, In thy tale. 

Pant. In thy tail ? 

Laun, Lose the tide,* and the voyage, and the master, 
and the service? The tide!* — Why, man, if the river 
"Were dry, I am able to fill it with my tears ; if the wind 
were down, I could drive the boat with my sighs. 

Pant, Come, come away, man ; I was sent to call thee. 

Laun, Sir, call me what thou darest. 
' Pant. Wilt tliou go? 

Laun. Well, I will go. \Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Milan, jin Apartment in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Valentine, Silvia, Thurio, and Speed. 

Sil, Servant- 
Fa/. Mistress! 

Sfieed, Master, sir Thurio frowns on you. 
Val, Ay, boy, it 's for love. 
Sfieed, Not of you. 
Val, Of my mistress then. 
Sfieed, 'Twere good, you knocked him down. 
Sil, Servant, you are sad. 
Val, Indeed, madam, 'I seem so. 
Thu. Seem you that you are not? 
Tfl/. Haply, I do. 
Thu. So do counterfeits. 

* Loic the tide,'] Thus the old copy. Some of the modem edi- 
tors read — ihe flood. Steevens. 

s The tide /] The old copy reads — « and the tide.** I once 

supposed these three words to have been repeated, through some 
error of the transcriber or printer ; but, pointed as the passage 
now is, (with the omission of and) it seems to have sufficient 
meaning. Steettetu, 
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VaL So do you. 

Thu, What seem I, that I am not? 

VaL Wise. 

Thu, What instance of the contrary? 

VaL Your folly. 

Thu, And how quote you my folly?* 

VaL I quote it in your jerkin. 

Thu, My jerkin is a doublet. 

VaL Well then, I '11 double your folly. 

Thu, How? 

SiL What, angry, sir Thurio? do you change colour? 

VaL Give him leave, madam ; he is a kind of cameleon. 

Thu, That hath more mind to feed on your blood, than 
live in your air. 

VaL You have said, sir. 

Thu, Ay, sir, and done too, for this time. 

VaL I know it well, sir; you always end, ere you begin. 

SU, A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
shot off. 

VaL 'Tis indeed, madam; we thank the giver. 

SiL Who is that, servant? 

VaL Yourself, sweet lady ; for you gave the fire : sir 
Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyship's looks, and 
•spends what he borrows, kindly, in your company.' 

Thu, Sir, if you spend word for word with me, I shall 
make your wit bankrupt. 

VaL I know it well, sir: you have an exchequer of 
words, and, I think, no other treasure to give your fol- 
lowers : for it appears by their bare liveries, that they 
live by your bare words. 

SiL No more, gentlemen, no more ; here comes my 
father. 



* ^— hov3 quote ;;ow my folly?] To quote is to observe. So, in 
Hamlet: 

" I am sorry that with better heed and judgment 
" I had not quoted him.'* Steevens. 
Valentine, in his answer, plays upon the word, which was pro- 
nounced as if written coat. So, in The Rape of Lucrece^ 1594: 

** the illiterate, that know not how 

** To cipher what is writ in learned books, 
" Will cote my loathsome trespass in my looks.'* 
In our poet's time, words were thus frequently spelt by the car. 

Mcdone. 
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Enter Duke. 

Duke. Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard beset. 
Sir Valentine, your father 's in good health: 
What say you to a letter from* your friends. 
Of much good news? 

Val. My lord, I will be'thankfiil 

To any happy messenger from thence. 

Duke. Know you Don Antonio, your countryman?^ 

Val. Ay, my good lord, I know the gentleman 
To be of worth, and worthy estimation, 
And not without desert^ so well reputed. 

Duke. Hath he not a son ? 

Val. Ay, my good lord ; a son, that well deserves, 
The honour and regard of such a father. 

Duke. You know him well? 

Val. I knew him, as myself; for, from our infancy. 
We have convers'd, and spent our hours together: 
And though myself have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time, 
To clothe mine age with angel4ike perfection : 
Yet hath sir Proteus, for that 's his name, 
Made use and fair advantage of his days : 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe ; 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow) 
He is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace, to grace a gentleman. 

Duke. Beshrew me, sir, but if he make this good, 
He is as worthy for an empress' love. 
As meet to be an emperor's counsellor. 
Well, sir; this gentleman is come to me. 
With commendation from great potentates ; 
And here he means to spend his time a while : 

^ Knovo you Don Antonio, your countryman .?] The word Don 
should be omitted ; as, besides the injury it does to the metre, the 
characters are Italians, not Spaniards. Had the measure admit- 
ted it, Shakspeare would have written Signor. And yet, after 
making this.remark, I noticed Don Alphonso in a preceding scene. 
But for all that, the remark may be just. Ritson. 

• « — not whout desert -— ] And not dignified with so much 
jreputation without proportionate merit, yohman. 

0. 
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I think, 'tis no unwelcome news to you. 

Fal. Should I have wish'd a thing, it had been he. 

Duke. Welcome him then, according to his worth; 
Silvia, I speak to you ; and you, sir Thurio :— 
For Valentine, 1 need not 'cite him to it : • 
I '11 send him hither to you presently. lExit Duke. 

Val. This is the gentleman, I told your ladyship. 
Had come along with me, but that his mistress 
Did hold his eyes lock'd in her crystal looks. 

Sil, Belike, that now she hath enfranchis'd them 
Upon some other pawn for fealty. 

yal. Nay, sure, I think, she holds them prisoners still. 

Sii, Nay, then he should be blind ; and, being blind, 
How could he see his way to seek out you? 

Val. Why, lady, love hath twenty pair of eyes. 

TAu, They say, that love hath not an eye at all. 

Vai, To see such lovers, Thurio, as yourself: 
Upon a homely object love can wink. 

Enter Proteus. 

Sil, Have done, have done ; here comes the gentleman. 

Fal. Welcome, dear Proteus ! Mistress, I beseech you, 
Confirm his welcome with some special favour. 

Sil, His worth is warrant for his welcome hither, 
If this be he you oft have wish'd to hear from. 

Fal, Mistress, it is: sweet lady, entertain him 
To be my fellow-servant to your ladyship. 

Sil. Too low a mistress for so high a servant. 

Pro, Not so, sweet lady ; but too mean a servant 
To have a look of such a worthy mistress. 

Fal, Leave off discourse of disability :— 
Sweet lady, entertain him for your servant. 

Pro, My duty will I boast of, nothing else. , 

Sil. And duty never yet did want his meed ; 
Servant, you are welcome to a worthless mistress. 

Fro, I '11 die on him that says so, but yourself. 

SU, That you are welcome ? 

Pro, No ; that you are worthless.^ 

9 I need not 'cite him to it.'"] i.e. incite him to it. MaUme. 

1 No; that you are worthless.] I have inserted the particle mt 
to fill up the measure, yohnton. 

Perhaps the particle supplied is mmecettary. fFMUetr-wai^ 
J ibeiieve^ used as a trisyllable. See Mr. TyrWhit^s aedip pagt 
160. Malone, 
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Enter Servant. 
Ser, Madam, my lord your father* would speak with 

you. 
Sil, I '11 wait upon his pleasure. \^Exit Ser. 

Come, Sir Thurio, 
Go with me :— Once more, new servant, welcome : 
I '11 leave you to confer of home-affairs ; 
When you have done, we look to hear from you. 
Pro, We '11 both attend upon your ladyship. 

\^Ex€unt SiL. Thu. and Speed. 
VaL Now, tell me, how do all from whence you came ? 
Pro, Your friends are well, and have them much com- 
mended. 
Val, And how do yours? 

Pro, I left them all in health. 

Val, How does your lady? and how thrives your love? 
Pro, My tales of love were wont to weary you ; 
I know, you joy not in a love-discnurse. 

Val, Ay, Proteus ; but that life is alter'd now : 
I have done penance for contemning love; 
Whose high imperious ^ thoughts have punish'd me, 
With bitter fasts, with penitential groans, 
With nightly tears, and daily heart-sore sighs ; 



Is viorthleaa a trisyllable, in the preceding speech of Silvia ? 
Is there any instance of the licence recommended, respecting 
the adjective worthless, to be found in Shakspeare, or any other 
writer ? Stee^xns. 

s Ser. Madaniy my lord your father — ] This speech, in all the 
editions, is assigned, improperly, to Thurio ; but he has been all 
along upon the stage, and could not know, that the duke wanted 
his £iugfater. Besides, the first line and half of Silvia's answer, 
is evidently addressed to two persons. A servant, therefore, 
must come in, and deliver the message ; and then, Silvia goes 
out with Thurio. Theobald. 

^ Whose high imperious — ] For vthose I read those. I have con- 
temned love and am punished. Those high thoughts, by which 
I exalted myself above the human passions or frailties, have 
brought upon me fasts and groans. Johnson. 

I l^lieve the old copy is right. Imperious is an epithet very 
frequently applied to hoe, by Shakspeare and his contemporaries. 
So, in The Famous Mstorie of George Lord Faukonbridge, 4to. 
1616, p. 15 X ** Such an imperious god is love, and so command- 
1^.'' A few lines lower, Viil^ntuie observes, tbit-^* 1^** '^ 
mighty lord,** Mgim^' 

■ ■ ».. ■' 
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For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 

Love hath chac'd sleep from my enthralled eyes, 

And made them watchers of mine own heart's sorrow. 

O, gentle Proteus ! love 's a mighty lord ; 

And hath so humbled me, as, I confess. 

There is no woe to his correction,* 

Nor, to his service, jio such joy on earth ! 

Now, no discourse, except it be of love ; 

Now can I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep^ 

Upon the very naked name of love. 

Pro, Enough ; I read your fortune in your eye : 
Was this the idol that you worship so ? 

VaL Even she; and is she not a heavenly sednt? 

Pro, No; but she is an earthly paragon. 

Val, Call her divine. 

Pro. I will not flatter her. 

VaL O, flatter me ; for love delights in praises. 

Pro, When I was sick, you gave me bitter pills | 
And I must minister the like to you. 

Val, Then speak the truth by her ; if not divine> 
Yet let her be a principality,* 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 

Pro, Except my mistress. 

Val, Sweet, except not any \ 

Except thou wilt except against my love. 

Pro, Have I not reason to prefer mine own? 

^ — no woe to his correction^] No misery that can be compared 
to the punishment inflicted by love. Herbert called for the pray- 
ers of the liturgy a little before his death, saying. None to theih 
none to them, yohnson. 

The same idiom occurs in an old ballad quoted in Cupid** WhirH- 
gig, 1616: 

" There is no comfort in the world 
** To women that are kind." Malone. 

* — a principality,] The first or principal of women. So the 
old writers use state. " She is a lady, a great state." Latym^. 
*< This look IS called in states vjarlie, in others otheruise.*' Sir T. 
More, yohnson. ' 

There is a similar sense of this word in St. Paul's Epistle to ike 
Hom^ns, viii. 38: — ** nor angels hot principalities.** 

• Mr. M. Mason thus judiciously paraphrases the sentim^it of. 
Valentine. ** If you will not acknowledge her as diviney-lethcr 
at least be considered as an angel of the first order, siqteriiQir't^ 
every thing on earth." Steevent, 
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Vol, And I will help thee to prefer her too: 
She shall be dignified with this high honour, — 
To bear my lady's train ; lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kisS| 
And, of so great a favour growing proud, 
Disdain to root the summer-swelling flower,* 
And make pough winter everlastingly. 

Pro, Why, Valentine, what braggarcUsm is this? 

Vol, Pardon me, Proteus: all I can, is nothing 
To her, whose worth makes other worthies nothing; 
She is alone.^ 

Pro, Then let her alone. 

Val, Not £c>r the world: why, man, she is mine own: 
And I as rich, in having such a jewel. 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee. 
Because thou seest me dote upon my love. 
My foolish rival, that her father likes. 
Only for his possessions are so huge. 
Is gone with her along ; and I must after ; 
F.or love, thou know'st, is full of jealousy. 

Pro, But she loves you? 

Vol, Ay, and we are betrothed; 

Nay, more, our marriage hour. 
With all the cunning manner of our flight, 
Determin'd of: how I must cUmb her window ; 
The ladder made of cords ; and all the means 
Plotted, and 'greed on, for my happiness. 
Good Proteus, go with me to my chamber, 



• — summer-swelling Jlbw«r,] I once thought, that our poet 
had written wnvmer-rmeUing / but the epithet, which stands in the 
text, I have since met with in the translation of Lucan» by Sis 
Arthur Gorges, 1614, B. VIII. p. 354: 

*' no Roman chieftaine should 

*' Come near to Nyle's Pelusian mould, 

•* But shun that wmmer'tnoelling shore.** 
The oiriginal is, *• — ^ripasque ifitate tumentet,** 1. 829. Bfay 
likewise rasders it «fiminer-^ue//tf</ banks. The Mmmer-rmeiUtuf 
flower is the flower which swells in summer, till it expands itsett 
into bloom. St^vau. 

7 .^^ i> a/0fie.] I$he standit by hericlf. Tten ipk-WMsUi^ 
compared to bei*. 3Miiu<mi 
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In these affairs to aid me, with thy counsel. 

Pro, Go on before ; I shall enquire you forth ; 
I must unto the road,^ to disembark 
Some necessaries that I needs must use ; 
And then I '11 presently attend you. 

Vol, Will you make haste ? 

Pro, I will.— \Exit Val. 

Even as one heat another heat expels. 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. • 
Is it mine eye, or Valentinus' praise,* 
Her. true perfection, or my felse transgression, 

« -^ the road,] The haven, where ships ridt at anchor. 

* Rven a* one heat another heat expels^ 

Or as one nail 6/ strength drives out another,. 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten.] Our author seems here 
to have remembered The Tragtcall History of Romeus and yuliett, 
1562 : 

<< And as out of a planke a nayle a nayle doth drive, 
** So novel love out of the minde the auncient love doth rive,** 
So also, in Coriolanus .* 

** One fire drives out one fire ; one nail one nail.** Malane^ 

* /* it mine eye, or Valentinus' praise,"] The old copy reads-— 

" Is it mine or Valentine'* praise ?" Steevens. 
Here Proteus questions with himself, whether it is his own 
praise or Valentine's, that makes him fall in love with Valentine'ff 
mistress. But not to insist on the absurdity of falling in love 
through his own praises, he had not, indeed, praised her any fiu*- 
ther, than giving his opinion of her in three words, when kis 
friend asked it oi him. 

A word is wanting in the first folio. The line was originally 
thus: 

It is rrune eye, or Valentino* s praise? 
Proteus had just seen Valentine's mistress, whom her lover had 
been lavishly praising. His encomiums, therefore, heightening 
Proteus's ideas of her at the interview, it was the less wonder he 
should be uncertain, which had made the stron^st impressioD* 
Valentine's praises, or his own view of her. Warbttrton, 
The first folio reads : 

** It is mine, or Valentine's praise.** 
The second : 

" Is it mine then or Valentinfon'* praise V* Kitson, 
■ J read, as authorized, in a former instance, by the M OdI»f»^-*- - 
Valeniiaus. See Act I. sc. m. p.l59« ^taeoeaik = ■ l"^-* 
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That makes me^ reasonless, to reason thus? 
She 's fieiir ; and so is Julia, that I love ;— 
That I did love, for now my love is thaw'd ; 
Which* like a waxen image 'gainst a fire,"* 
Bears no impression of the thing it was. 
Methinks, my zeal to Valentine is cold; 
And that I love him not, as I was wont: 
1 but I love his lady, too, too much ; 
And that 's the reason I love him so little. 
How shall I dote on her with more advice,' 
That thus, without advice, begin to love her? 
*Tis but her picture* I have yet beheld, 

« -^ a waxen image Against a Jire,"] Alluding to the figures, 
made by witches, as representatives of those, whom they designed 
to torment or destroy. See my note on Macbeth, Act I. sc. iii. 

Steevetu. 

King James ascribes these images to the devil, in his treatise 
of Daemonologie : ** to some others, at these times, he teacheth 
how to make pictures of waxe or claye, that, by the roasting 
thereof, the persons that they bear the name of may be continu- 
ally melted,, and dried away, by continual sicknesse." See Ser- 
vius, on the 8th Eclogue of Virgil, Theocritus Idyl. 2. 22. Hudi- 
bras, p. 2. 1. 2. v. 331. S. W. 

3 wi>A more advice,] With more advice, is, on further Jhun)" 

ledge f on better consideration. So, in Titus Andronicus: 

" The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax." 
The word, as Mr. Malone observes, is still current, among 
mercantile people, whose constant languag^e is, << we are advis^ 
by letters from abroad," meaning informed. So, in bills of ex- 
change, the conclusion always is — ** Without further advice"-^ 
So, in this very play : 

" This pride of hers, upon advice," &c. 
Again, in Measure for Measure.- 

** Yet did repent me, after more advice." Steevens, 

-* ' 77* but her picture — ] This is evidently a slip of attention ; for 
he had seen her in the last scene^ and in high terms^ offered her 
his service. Johnson. 

I believe Proteus means, that, as yet, he had seen only her 
outward form, without having known her long enough to have 
any acquaintance with her mind. 
So, in Cymbeline: 

** All of her, that is out ojT door, most rich ! 

** If she be furnished with a mind so rare," &c. 
Agsun, in The Winter's Tale, Act II. sc. i : 

" Praise her but for thiff her vjithout-door l^x^** 
- Perhaps, Proteiis' H mentl^ comp»iiig him filtfe witfa-tint of 
Pyrocles^ the hero of Sidneys ^xodioi'^Yto t^^^BrAm^HMl 



I 
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And that hath dazzled my reason's light; 

But when ] look on her perfections,' 

There is no reason Init I shall be bliii4* 

If ] can check my erring love, [ will ; 

If not, to compass her 1 11 use my skilL [.^xit. 

SCENE V, 
TThe mme* A Street. 

Enter Speed and Launce* 

Speed. Launce ! by mine honesty, welcome to M ihui.^ 

JLaun. Forswear not thyself, sweet youth i for 1 am 
not welcome. I reckon this always — that a man is ne- 
ver undone, till he be hanged ; nor never welcome to a 
place, till some certain shot be paid, and the hostess 
say, welcome. 

Speed, Come on, you mad -cap, I '11 to the ale-house 
with you, presently ; where, for one shot of five pence^ 
thou shalt have five thousand welcomes. But, sirrah» 
how did thy master part with madam Julia ? 

Laun, Marry, after they closed in earnest, they parted 
very fairly in jest. 

Speed, But shall she marry him? 

iMun, No. 

Speed, How then? Shall he marry her? 

Laun, No, neither. 

Speed, What, are they broken? 

Zaun, No, they are both as whole as a fish. 

Speed, Why, then, how stands the matter with them? 

Lann. Marry, thus; when it stands well with him, it 
stands well with her. 

Speed, What an ass art thou ? I understand thee not. 

Philoclea, immediately on seeing her portrait^ in the house of 
Kalander. Steevent. 

« And that hath dazzled my reaxotCt light; 
But nvhen I looi^ &c.] Our author uses dazzled as a trisyllahle. 
The editor of the second folio, not perceiving this, introduced «o, 
(" And that hath dazzled *o," &c.) a word as hurtful to the sense, 
as unnecessary to the metre. The plain meaning is. Her were 
outside has dazzled me/ — voJien'J am,acqitatntedv3ith the perfectiot^ 
efher mind^ I shall be struck blind. ■ Malane. 

'1 .6 .... to Milan.] It is Fadiu^ in the former editions. Se^'the 
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Laun, What a block art thou, that thou canst not? 
My staff understands me.''^ 

Sfieed, What thou say'st? 

Laun, Ay, and what I do too : look thee, 1 11 but lean, 
and my staif understands me. 

Sfieed, It stands under thee, indeed. 

Laun, Why, stand under and understand is all one. 

Sfieed, But tell me true, will 't be a match ? 

Laun, Ask my dog: if he say, ay, it will; if he say, 
no, it will ; if he shake his tail, and say nothing, it wilL 

Sfieed* The conclusion is, then, that it will. 

Laun. Thou shalt never get such a secret from me, 
but by a parable. 

Sfieed. 'Tis well that I get it so. But, Launce, how 
say'st thou, that my master is become a notable lover?* 

Laun. I never knew him otherwise. 

Sfieed. Than how ? 

Laun. A notable lubber, as thou reportest him to be# 

Sfieed. Why, thou whorson ass, thou mistakest me. 

Laun. Why, fool, I meant not thee; I meant thy 
master. 

Sfieed, I tell thee, my master is become a hot lover. 

Laufu Why I tell thee, I care not though he bum 
himself in love. If thou wilt go with me to the ale-house, 
so ;* If not, thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth 
the name of a Christian. 

/ 

- 7 My staff understands me.'] This equivocation, miserable as 
it is, has been admitted by Milton in his great poem, B. VI : 

** The terms we sent were terms of weight, 

*• Such as, we may perceive, amaz'd them all, 
" And stagger'd many ; who receives them right, 
<< Had need from head to foot well understand; 
" Not understood^ this gift they have besides, 
" To shew us when our foes stand not upright." 

yohnson. 
The same quibble occurs likewise in the second part of The 
Three Merry CobUrs^ an ancient ballad : 

** Our work doth th* owners understand^ 

« Thus still we are on the mending hand. Steewn*. 

' ' haw say* St thou, that my m^ister is become a notable lover ?"] 

1, e. (as Mr. M. Mason has elsewhere observed) What say'st 
thou to this circumstance, — luunely, that my master is become a 
notable lover ? Malone, 

' — 80}] .50^ wUch 18 waning in the first foliO|-was tiqpplk^ 
by the editor of the second. MtUan^* ' '- > - * ~ <^ 
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Speed. Why? 

JLaiau Because thou hast not so much charity in thee^ 
as to go to the ale? with a Christian: Wilt thou go? 
SfieecU At thy service. lExeunt. 

SCENE VI.« 

The 8ame, An Afmrtment in the Palace. 

Enter Proteus. 

Pro. To leave my Julia, shall I be forsworn ; 
To love fair Silvia, shall I be forsworn: 
To wrong my friend, I shall be much forsworn; 
And even that power, which gave me first my oathy 
Provokes me to his threefold perjury. 
Love bade me swear, and love bids me forswear: 
O sweet-suggesting love I ^ if thou hast sinned, 
Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it. 
At first, I did adore a twinkling star, 

1 — the ale — •] Aha were merry meetings instituted in 
comitry places. Thus, Ben Jonson: 

« And all the neighbourhood, firom old records 
" Of antique proverbs drawn firom Whitson lords^ 
** And tlieir authorities at wakes and ales, 
" With country precedents, and old wives' tales, 
•« We bring you now.? 
Again, in Ascham's Toxophilus, edit. 1589, p. 2 : "—or els6 
make merry with their neighbours at the a/c." 

Agfain, as Mr. M* Mason observes, in the play of Lord Crtmi* 
vjell: 

** O Tom, that we were now at Putney, at the aU there !" 
See also Mr. T. Warton's JSUtory ofEnglUh Poetry ^ Vol. III. 
p. 128. SteevcM. 

* It is to be observed, that, in the folio edition there are no 
directions concerning the scenes ; they have been added by the 
later editors, and may therefore be changed by any reader that 
can give more consistency or reg^arity to the drama by such al- 
terations. I make this remark, in this place, because I know not 
whether the following soliloquy of Proteus is so proper in tho- 
street, yohnson. 

The reader will perceive that the scenery has been changed, 
though Dr. Johnson's, observation is continued. Steewiu. 

3 O 4weef-sugg^sting love/^ To wggettia to tempt, m our au- 
thor's language. So again : 

" Knowing that tender youth is soon wmtted,** 
The sense ia, tempdnglove, xj thgn Kot m1ft>\ftivrJg4iiMfeNJ^wa^ 
ieacA me to exetue it. Ifohmmu 
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But now, I worship a celestial sun. 

Unheeclfiil vows may heedfuUy be broken ; 

And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 

To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better.— 

Fye, fye, unreverend tongue ! to call her bad, 

Whose sovereignty so oft thou hast preferr'd 

With twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths* 

I cannot leave to love, and yet I do ; 

But there I leave to love, where I should love. 

Julia I lose, and Valentine I lose : 

If I keep them, I needs must lose myself; 

If I lose them, thus find I by their loss. 

For Valentine, myself; for Julia, Silvia. 

I to myself am dearer, than a friend ; 

For love is still more precious in itself: 

And Silvia, witness heaven, that made her &ir i 

Shews Julia but a swarthy Ethiope. 

I will forget that Julia is alive, 

Rememb'ring that my love to her is dead ; 

And Valentine I '11 hold an enemy, 

Aiming at Silvia as a sweeter friend. 

I cannot now prove constant to myself. 

Without some treachery, used to Valentine :*— 

This night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 

To climb celestial Silvia's chamber window ; 

Myself in counsel, his competitor:^ 



4 in counsel, his competitor:] Myself, voho am AiV compe- 
titor or rival, being admitted to his coimsel. yohnson. 

Competitor is cor^ederate, assistcmt, partner. So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra .* 

<* Is it not Cxsar's natural vice, to hate 
** One gfevit competitor ?* 
and he is speaking of Lepidus, one of the triumvirate. Steevens. 
Steevens is right in asserting, that competitor, in this place, 
means confederate, or partner. — The word is used in the same 
sense in Twelfth Night, where the Glown, seeing Maria and Sir 
Toby, approach, who were joined in the plot agunst Malvolio, 
says, *< The competitors enter." And again, in K. Richard III, 
the messenger says : 

*• —The Guildfords are in arms, 
•* And every hour more competitors 
" Flock to thtf rebels,*' 
So abo, in Lav^s HiAomr Lost.- 

'' Tbekingv mdhiM competUorMXSkf^iiDiy M. M«wm. 
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Now presently I '11 give her fisither notice 

Of their disguising, and pretended flight;* 

Who, all enrag'd, will banish Valentine; 

For Thurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter: 

But, Valentine being gone, I '11 quickly cross. 

By some sly trick, blunt Thurio's dull proceeding. 

Love, lend me wings to make my pui*pose swift. 

As thou hast lent me wit to plot this drift !^ Exit, 

SCENE VIL 

Verona. ^ Room in Julia's House, 

EfUer Julia and Lucetta. 

JuL Counsel, Lucetta ; gentle girl, assist me ! 
And, even in kind love, I do conjure thee,— 
Who art the table, wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly char^cter'd and engrav'd, — 
To lesson me ; and tell me some g^ood mean, 
How, with my honour, I may undertake 
A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Luc, Alas! the way is wearisome and long. 

Jul, A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps; 
Much less shall she, that hath love's wings to fly ; 
And when the flight is made to one, so dear, 
Of such divine perfection, as sir Proteus. 

Luc, Better forbear, till Proteus make return. 

Jul, O, know'st thou not, his looks are my soul's food ? 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in. 
By longing for that food so long a time. 
Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 

« — pretended^^Af/] Pretended flight is propoted, or intended 
flight. So, m Macbeth: 

" What ^od could they pretend." 

Mr. M, Mason justly observes, that the verb pretendre in 
French, has the same signification. Steevent. 

Again, in Dr. A. Borders Introduction of KnowledgCf 1542, sig. 
H 3: "I pretend to return and come round about thorow other 
regyons in Europ." JReed. 

* this drift /] I suspect, that the author concluded the act 

with this couplet, and that the next scene should beg^ the third 
act ; but the change, as it will add nothing to the probability of 
the action, is of no great importance, yohnton. 
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Thou would'st as soon go kindle fire with snowi 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

Luc, I do not seek to quench your love's Jiot fire; 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage ; lest 
It should bum above the bounds of reason. 

JtU, The more thou dam'st it up^ the more it bams; 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides. 
Thou know'st, being stopped, impatiently doth rag^; 
But, when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet musick with th' enamell'd stxmes^. '-^ 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge . i 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course: •«! 

I '11 be as patient as a gentle stream, 
And make a pastime of each weary step. 
Till the last step have brought me to my love ; . 
And there I '11 rest, as, after much turmoil, : f 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. ■•, .; 

Luc, But in what habit will you go along? 

Jul, Not like a woman ; for I would prevent . 
The loose encounters of lascivious men: 
Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds . i :l 

As may heeeem some well-reputed page. > ; '• . 

Luc. Why, then, your ladyship must cut .your hair. 

Jul, No, girl; I '11 knit it up in silken 'strings^ 
With twenty odd*conceited tme-love knots: . /I.' 
To be fantastic may become a youth • : - . .; -rf/. 

Of gp'eater time, than I shall show to be. ; ..» ^ : - uT 

Luc, What fashion, madam, shall Imake your breeched 

Jui, That fits as well, as— "tell me, good mylordp. 
*' What compass will you wear your farthingale ?" ; • ': 
Why, even that fashion thou best lik'st, Lucetta. 

Lttc, You must needs have them with a dod-i^ete, 
madam. 

JtU, Out, out, Lucetta I'' that will be ill-favour*d;- 

« - - • 

. 7 Out, >«|it, iMcettal &c.] Dr. Percy observes,, :thai this, inter- 
jection is stiUiised in the North. It seems to. hi^eljljfe^ MSi^ 
meaning as apage^ Lat. . - ,-. ,„ .1^ 

Sg^ in. Chapmsn'B 'version of the thirteenth JUiqdi,, if ;/ ..n 
« i9u^ ou^ I bate ye firom my hea^, y^ 

R 
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Luc, A round hose^ madam, now 's not worth a pint 
Unless you have a cod-piece^ to stick pins on. 

Jid. Lucetta, as thou loy'st me, let me have 
What tliou think'st meet, and is most mannerly : 
But tell me, wench, how will the world repute me, 
For undertaking so unstaid a journey ? 
I fear me, it will make me scandaliz'd. 

Luc^ If you think so, then stay at home, and g^ not. 

Jul, Nay, that I will not. 

LiLC, Then never dream on infamy, but go. 
If Proteus like your journey, when you come, 
No matter who 's displeas'd, when you are gone : 
I fear me, he will scarce be pleas'd withal. 

JtU, That is the least, Lucetta, of my fear : 
A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears, 
And instances as infinite^ of love, 
Warrant me welcome to my Proteus. 

Luc. All these are servants to deceitful men. 

Jul, Base men, that use them to so base effect ! 
But truer stars did govern Proteus* birth : 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears, pure messengers, sent from his heart; 
His heart, as far from fraud as heaven from earth. 

Lu4:, Pray heaven, he prove so, when you<x>ine to him! 

Jui,. Now, iaa thou lov'st me, do him not that wrcmg. 
To beaiT a hal^ opinion of his truth: 
Only deserve my love, by loving him ; 
And presently go with me to my chamber, 
To take a note of what I stand in need of. 
To Tarnish me upon my longing journey.* 
AU'thht is mine I leave at thy dispose, 
My goods, my lands, my reputation \ 

.: %f^f in Every Man out ofhia MumouTf Act II. sc. vi: 

*' Out, out/ unworthy to speak where he breatheth.'' JReed, 

• — .^as infinite ] Old edit.^^ infinite, yohuan. 

The emen<£ition was made by the editor of the second felio. 

MaUme 

• 

• ——t»> longing ^'ott>-«e;f.] Dr. Gr^obflenre«, iAktA, longing vi 
a participle active, with a passire sig^nLfication ; fuft Umged^ with- 
ed, OP desired. 

Mr. M. Mason supposes Julia to mean a journey wlikih ^ 
ifhdBj^ii in longing- Steevem. 
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Only, in lieu thereof, despatch me hence: 

Come, answer not, but to it presently ; 

I am impatient of my tarriance. [Exeunt. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

Milan. .4n AnH'TOom^ in the Duke's Palace, 
Enter Duke, Thurio, and Proteus. 

Duke. Sir Thurio, give us leave, I pray, awhile ; 
We have some secrets to confer about. [Exit Thu. 

Now, tell me, Proteus, what 's your will with me ? 

Pro. My gracious lord, that which I would discover, 
The law of friendship bidis me to conceal : 
But, when I call to mind your gracious &vours, 
Done to me, undeserving as I am, 
My duty pricks me on to utter that, 
Which else no worldly good should draw £rom me. 
Know, worthy prince, sir Valentine, my friendy 
This night intends to steal away your daughter; 
Myself am one made privy to the plot. 
I know you have determin'd to bestow her 
On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates; 
And should she thus be stolen away from you. 
It would be much vexation to your age. 
Thus, for my duty's sake, I rather chose 
To cross my friend in his intended drift. 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of sorrows, which would press you down, 
Being unprevented, to your timeless grave. 

Duke. Proteus, I thank thee for thine honest care ; 
Which to requite, command me while I live. 
This love of theirs myself have often seen. 
Haply, when they have judged me fast asleep ; 
And oftentimes have purpos'd to forbid 
Sir Valentine her company, and my court: 
But, fearing lest my jealous aim^ might err, 

1 — -» yealoiu aim — ] Aim is gueat^ in this instance, as in the 
following. So, in Momeo and Juliet: 

** I tutrCd so near when I suppos'd 3rou lov'd.'' Steettentx 
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And so, unworthily^ disgrace the inan> 
(A rashness that I ever yet have shunn'd) 
I gave him gentle looks; thereby to find 
That which thyself hast now disclosed to me. 
And, that thou may'st perceive my fear of this, 
Knowing that tender youth is soon suggested, 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 
The key whereof myself have ever kept ; 
And thence she cannot be convey 'd away. 

Pro, KnoW) noble lord, they have devis'd a xnean^ 
How he her chamber-window will ascend. 
And with a corded lad^r fetch her down ; 
For which the youthiul lover now is gone, 
And this way comes be with it presently ; 
Where, if it please you, you may intercept him. 
But, good my lord, do it so cunmngly^ 
That my discovery be not aimed at;' 
For, love of you, not hate unto my £riendy 
Hath made me publisher of this pretence.^ 

Duke. Upon mine hcmour, he shall never know 
That I bad any light from thee of this. 

Pro, Adieu> my lord ; sir Valentine is coming. [ JSonf. 

Enter Valentine. 

Duke, Sir Valentine, whither away so fast? 

Val, Please it your grace, there is a messenger 
That stays to bear my letters to my friends. 
And I am going to deliver them. 

Duke, Be they of much import? 

Val, The tenor of them dotii but signify 
My health, and happy being at your court. 

Duke, Nay, then no matter; stay with me a while; 
I am to break with thee of some affairs. 
That touch me near, wherein thou must be secret. 
*Tis not unknown to thee, that I have sought 
To match my friend, sir Thurio, to my daughter. 

2 ~— be not lumed ati\ Be not guetted. yohnton. 

3 qfthU pretence.] Of this cltum made to your daughter. 

yohnton, 
^ Pretence is design. So, in K. Lear.' ** — ^to feel my affection to 
your honour, and no oihtr pretence of danger.** 

Again, in the same play : ** -^pretence and puipose of unkind^ 
ness." Steevem. 
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Fff/. I know it welly my lord ; and, sure, the match 
Were rich and honourable; besides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 
Beseeming such a wife as your fair daughter: 
Cannot your grace win her to fimcy him ? 

Duke, No, trust me ; she is peevish, sullen, froward, 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty; 
Neither regarding that she is my child. 
Nor fearing me, as if I were her father; 
And, may I say to thee, this pride of hers. 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her ; 
And, where* I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherishM by her child-like duty, 
I now am full resolv'd to take a wife. 
And turn her out to who will take her in : 
Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower ; 
For me and my possessions she esteems not. 

VaL What would your grace have me to do in this? 

Duke, There is a lady, sir, in Milan, here,* 
Whom I affect; but she is nice, and coy, 
And nought esteems my aged eloquence : 
Now, therefore, would I have thee to my tutor, 
(For long agone I have forgot to court: 
Besides, the fashion of the time* is chang'd ;) ^ 
How, and which Vay, I may bestow myself, 
To be regarded, in her sun-bright eye. 

Val, Win her with gifts, if she respect not words ; 
Dumb jewels, often, in their silent kind, 
More quick than words, do move a woman's mind.^ 



4 And^ where — ] Where, in this instance, has the power of 
whereae. So, in liricles. Act I. sc. i: 

" Where now you 're both a father and a son." Steevent, 

* — «>, in Milan, here,"] It ought to be thus, instead of— in 
Vercnoj here^-for the scene apparently is in Milan, as is clear 
from several passages in the first act, and hi the beginhing of the 
first scene of the fourth act. A like mistake has crept into the 
eighth scene of Act II, where Speed bids his fellow-servant, 
Launce, welcome to Padua. Ihpe, 

^ — — the fashion of the time — -] The modes of courtship, the 
acts by whic^h men recommended theriiselves to ladies, yoknton. 

7 Win her sffith giflt, if the reepeet not vforde j 
J^umbjeneU d/fewy m their eilent kind. 
More quick tMn wrde, do move a voman^e mimL 

R2 
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Diike, But she did scorn a present that I sent her.' 

So, in our Author's Pawonate Pilgrim t 
" Spare not to spend,-— 
" The strongest castle, tower, and town» 
" The gulden bullet beats it down." 
A Ime of this stanza — 

** The strongest co^/ff, tower, and town,'* 
and two in a succeeding stanza—- 

" What though she strive to try her strength, 
** And ban an brawl, and say thee ruvfi'*-'^^ 
remind us of the following verses in The Hittorie cf Graunde 
Jfnoure, [sigfn. I 2] written by Stephen Hawes, near a centuiy 
before those of Shaxspeare r 

Forsake her not, though that the »aye nay .* 
A womans guise is evermore delay. 
No Cattel can be of so g^eat a strength. 
If that there be a sure siege to it layed ; 
It must yelde up, or els be won at length, 
Though that 'to-fore it hath bene long delayed; 
So continuance may you right well ayde : 
" Some womans harte can not so harded be, 
" But busy labour may make it agree." 
Another earlier writer than Shakspeare, speaking of womei^ 
has also the same unfavourable (and, I hope, unfoimded) senti- 
ment: 

« 'Tis wisdom to ^ve much ! a gift prevails, 
" When deep persuasive oratory fails." 

Marlowe's Sero and Ltamder. 

MaJUmt, 
Aniin, in the Pint Part of yeronimo, 1605, though written 
much earlier: 

** — let his protestations be 

Fashioned with rich jewels, for in love 
Great gifts and gold have Uie best tongues to move. 
Let him not spare an oath without a jewel 
" To bind it fast: oh, I know womens hearts 
'< What stufFthey are made of, my lord: gifts and giYini^ 
*' Will melt the chastest seeming female livibg." 
The same rude sentiment was soon after adopted by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in The Woman Mater, 1607, Act IV. sc. ii: 

" your offers must 

'* Be ftill of bounty ; velvets to furnish a gown, siDu 

*• For petticoats and foreparts, shag for fining ; 

** Forget not some pretty jewel to fasten after 

«« Some little compliment! If she deny this courtesy, 

" Double your bounties ; be not wanting in abundance : 

*' Fulness of gifts, link'd with a ideasing tongue, 

" Will win an anchorite." Peea. 

• that I sent her.] To produce a nune aocnntie rkym^ 

we might read : 

« that I sent, Sir:** 
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Val, A woman sometimes scorns what best contents 
her: 
Send her another; never give her o'er; 
For scorn at first makes after-love the more. 
If she do frown, 'tis not in hate of you, 
But rather to beget more love in you : 
If she do chide, 'tis not to have you gone ; 
For why, the fools are mad, if left alone. 
Take no repulse, whatever she doth say; 
For, get you gtme^ she doth not mean, away: 
Flatter, and praise, commend, extol their graces ; 
Though ne'er so black, say, they have angels' faces. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man. 
If, with his tongue, he cannot win a woman. 

Duke, But she, I mean, is promis'd by her fiiends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth ; 
And kept severely from resort of men. 
That no man hath access, by day, to her. 

Val, Why, then, I would resort to her, by night. 

JDuke, Ay, but the doors be lock'd, and keys kept safe^ 
That no man hath recourse to her, by night. 

Fal. What lets,* but one may enter at her window ? 

Duke, Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 
And built so shelving that one cannot climb it. 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 

Val. Why, then, a ladder, quaintly made of cords^ 
To cast up with a pair of anchoring hooks, 
Would serve to scale another Hero's tower,. 
So bold Leander would adventure it. 

Duke, Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood, 
Advise me where I may have such a ladder. 

VaL When would you use it? pray, sir, tell me that» 

Duke, This very night; for love is like a child, 
That longs for every thing, that he can come by. 

Vol, By seven o'clock 1 11 get you such a ladder. 



Mr. M. Mason observes, that the rhyme, which was evidently 
here intended, requires that we should read — ** what best content 
her." The word vihat may imply ihote vAsc&, as well as that 
vthich, Steeveru, 

What lets,] i. e. what hinders. So, in ManUetf Act I. se. it : 
*' Byheayen, I H make a.gfaottofhfan that /ler# take." 
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Duke. But, hark thee ; I will go to her alone ; 
How shall I best convey the ladder thither? 

VaL It will be light, my lordf that you may bear it 
Under a cloaks that is of any length. 

Duke. A cloaky as long as thine, will serve the turn? 

VaL Ay, my good lord. 

Duke, Then let me see thy cloak; 
I '11 get me one of such another length. 

VaL Why, any cloak will serve tiie turn, my k)rcL 

Duke, How shall I fiishion me to wear a cloak?— 
I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me.— 
What letter is this same? What 's here? — To ^hnaf 
And here an engine fit for my proceeding ! 
I '11 be so bold to break the seal fbf* once. [Readi, 

My thoughtM do harbour with my Sitvia nightly; 

jind slaves they are to me^ that send them flying : 
O, could their master come and gOy as lightly^ 

Himself would lodge ^ where senseless they are lying. 
My herald thoughts in thy pure bosom rest them; 

While /, their kirigy that thither them imp6rtuney 
Do curse the grace that with such grace hath bleas*d tkem^ 

Because myself do want my servants^ fortune : 
I curse myselft for they are sent by me^^ 
That they should harbour^ where their lord should be» 
What 's here ? 

Silvia^ this night I will enfranchise thee: 
*Tis so ; and here 's the ladder for the purpose.-— 
Why, Phaeton, (for thou art Merops' son)* 
Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car, 
And with thy daring folly bum the world? 



1 — for they are sent by mcy"] For k the same as for that, 
tince. yohnsan. 

* Meropt* *on)] Thou art Phaeton in thy rashness, but 

without his pretensions ; thou art not the son of a divinity, but a 
terra flius, a low-born wretch ! Merops is thy true father, with 
whom Phaeton was falsely reproached. yohMon. 

This scrap of mythology Shakspeare might have fi>und in the- 
spurious play of K. yohn, 1591 : 

" ' as sometime Pkaetan 

** Mistrusting silly Merops for his sire.** 
(^, IB Robert Greene's Orlando Futioto, 1394: 

" Why, fo(^sh, hardy, daring; simple grooa, 

«< Follower of fond conceited Phaeton," &c. Stee^oens, 
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Wilt thou reach stars, because they shitte on thee ? 

Go, base intruder! over-weening slave! 

Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates; 

And think, my patience, more than thy desertt 

Is privilege for thy departure hence : 

Thank me for this, more than for all the favours. 

Which, all too much, I have bestow'd on thee. 

But if thou linger in my territories, 

Longer than swiftest expedition 

Will give thee time to leave our royal court. 

By heaven ! my wrath shall £u* exceed the love^ 

I ever bore my daughter, or thyself. 

Begone ; I will not hear thy vain excuse ; 

But, as thou lov'st thy life, make speed from hence. 

lExit Duke. 
Vol, And why not death, rather than living torment? 
To die, is to be banish'd from myself; 
And Silvia is myself: banish'd from her^ 
Is self from self; a deadly banishment! 
What light is light, if Silvia be not seen? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? 
Unless it be to think that she is by, 
And feed upon the shadow of perfection.*^ 
Except I be by Silvia in the night. 
There is no musick in the nightingale ; 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day. 
There is no day for me to look upon : 
She is my essence ; and I leave to be. 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foster'd, illumin'd, cherish'd, kept alive. 
I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom:* 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death; 
But, fly I hence, I fly away from life. 

Enter Proteus and Launce. 
Fro. Run, boy ; run, run, and seek him out. 

3 And feed upon the shadow of perfection .] 

<< Animumpicturi^atfrtV inani." Virg, JSenlcy. 

^ Ifiy not death, to fly his ckadfy doom :] To fly kit doom, used 
for by flying f or in flying, is a Gallicism. The sense is, by avoid- 
ing tiie execution of his sentence I shall not escape death. If I 
stay here, I sufifermystlf tQ be destroyed ( if Igoawi^t IdfMtmy 
myself, yohnton. 
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Lcam, So-hol so-hoi 

Pro. What seest thou? 

Lattn. Him we^ to find: there *% not a hur^ on *% 
head, but 'tis a Valentine. 

Fro, Valentine? 

Val, No. 

Pro, Who then? his spirit? 

Val. Neither. 

Pro. What then? 

Vol. Nothing. 

Laun. Can nothing speak? master^ shall I strike? 

Pro. Whom* would'st thou strike ? 

Laun. Nothing. 

Pro. Villain^ forbear. 

Laun. Why, sir, I '11 strike nothing: I pray you— > 

Pro. Sirrah, I say, forbear: Friend Valentine, a word. 

Val. My ears are stopp'd* and cannot hear good iiews» 
So much of bad already hath possessed them. 

Pro. Then in dumb silence will I bury miney 
For they are harsh, untuneable, and bad. 

Val. Is Silvia dead? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 

Val. No Valentine, indeed, for sacred Silvia I— 
Hath she forsworn me ? 

Pro. No, Valentine. 

Val. No Valentine, if Silvia have forsworn me !— 
What is your news? 

Laun. Sir, there 's a proclamation that you are vanished. 

Pro. That thou art banished; Oh! that 's the news; 
From hence, from Silvia, and from me, thy friend. 

Val. Oh, I have fed upon this woe already. 
And now excess of it will make me surfeit. 
Doth Silvia know that I am banished ? 

Pro. Ay, ay ; and she hath offer'd to the doom 
(Which, unrevers'd, stands in effectual force) 
A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears : 
Those at her father's churlish feet she tender'd ; 



* — there '* iiot a hair — ] Lftunce is still quibbling. He ia 
now running down the hare tiiat he started when he entered. 

MaUme. 

• Whom — ] Old copy — Who, Corrected in the second fi^o. 

Mklmifin 
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With them, upon her. knees, her humble self; 

Wringing her hands, 'whose whiteness so became them, 

As if but now they waxed pale for woe: 

But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 

Sad sighs, deep groans, nor silver-shedding tearsy 

Could penetrate her uncompassionate sire ; 

But Valentine, if he be ta'en, must die. 

Besides, her intercession chaf 'd him so. 

When she for thy repeal was suppliant. 

That to close prison he commanded her, 

With many bitter threats of 'biding there. 

Vol. No more ; unless the next word that thou speak'st 
Have some malignant power upon my life : 
If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine ear. 
As ending anthem of my endless dolour. 

I*ro. Cease to lament for that thou canst not help. 
And study help for that which thou lament'st. 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
Here if thou stay, thou canst not see thy love; 
Besides, thy staying will abridge thy life. 
Hope is a lover's staff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 
Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence ; 
Which, being writ to me, shall be deliver'd 
Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love.^ 

7 Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love.] So, in Hamlet: 

** These to her excellent vihite bosoni,** &c. 
Again, in Gascoigne's JdvenUtre* of Master F. I. first edit. p. 
206: " — at deliuerie thereof, [i. e. of a letter] she understode 
not for what cause he thrust the same into her hosome." 

Trifling as the remark may appear, before the meaning of thiB 
address oj letters to the bosom of a mistress can be understood, it 
should lie known, that women anciently had a pocket in the fore 
part of their stays, in which they not only carried love-letters and 
love tokens, but even their money and materials for needle work. 
Thus Chaucer, in his Marehantes Tale: 

*« This purse hath she in hire bosovne hid.'* 
In many parts of England the rustic damsels still observe the 
same practice ; and a very old lady informs me, tliat she remem- 
•bers, when it was the fashion to wear prominent stays, it was no 
less the custom, for stratagem and gallantry, to drop its literary 
favours within Uie front of them. Steevens, 
See Lord Surrey's Sonnets, 1557. 

My song, thou shalt attain to find the pleaAant place, ■ : 
Where she ^th Uve, by whom I live ; may chanee'to have 
the grace, . . \ . 
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The time now serves not to expostulate : 
Come, I 'U convey thee through the city gate ; 
And, ere I part with thee, confer at large 
Of all tliat may concern thy love-affairs : 
As thou lov'st Silvia, though not for thyself, 
Regard thy danger, and along with me. 

fal, I pray thee, Launce, an if thou seest my boy, 
Bid him make haste, and meet me at the north-gate. 

Fro, Go, siri*ah, find him out. Come, Vaientiae. 

Fal, O my dear Silvia ! hapless Valentine. 

lExeimt Val. and Pro. 

Laun, I am but a fool, look you; and yet I have the 
wit to think, my master is a kind of knave : but that 's 
all one, if he be but one knave.* He lives not now, that 

*• When she hatli read, and seen the gfrief wherein 1 serve, 
'< Betvteen her brettt the thall thee put^ there shall she thee re* 
teroe^ Malcne. 

> Laun. Ittm but a fool, lookycu; and yet J have the nit to thini, 
my master is a kind of knave : but that V all one, if he be but out 
KNAVE.] Where is the sense, or, if you wont allow the speaker 
that, where is the humour, of this speech ? Nothing had given 
the fool occasion to suspect that his master was become double, 
like Antipholis in The Qymedy (f Errors. The last word is cor- 
rupt. We should read : 

if he be but one Ki-mn. 

He thought his master was a kind of knave; however, he keeps 
himself in countenance with this reflection, that if he was a knave 
but of one kind, he might pass well enough amongst his neighbours. 
This is truly humorous. Warburton. 

This alteration is acute and specious, yet I know not whether, 
in Shakspeare's langtiage, one knave may not signify a knave on 
only one occasion, a single knave. We stiU use a double villain for 
a villain beyond the common rate of guih. yohnson. 

This passage has been altered, with little difference, by Dr. 
Warburton and Sir T. Hanmer.^-Mr. Edwards explains it,— 
•* if Ae oiUy be a knave, if I myself be not found to be another." 
Tagree with Dr. Johnson, and will support the old reading and 
his interpretation with indisputable authority. In the old play of 
Dainon and Pythias, Aristippus declares of Carisophos : " You 
lose money by him if you sell him for one knave, for he serves for 
tnayneV 

This phraseology is often met with: Arragon says, in The 
Merchant of Venice :■ 

" With one fool's head I came to woo, 

" But I go away with feoo." 
Donne begins one of his sonnets: 

■ ** I urn Ptvo fools, I knofw,' "^ 

** For loving, and for saying so'' &c. 
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knovrs me to be in love : yet I am in love ; but a team 
of horse shall not pluck* tiiat from me ; nor who 'tis I 
love^ and yet 'tis a woman: but that woman, I will not 
tell myself; and yet 'tis a milk-maid: yet tis not a maid, 
for she hath had gossips:^ yet 'tis a maid, for she is her 
master's maid, and serves for wages. She hath more 
qualities than a water-spaniel, — which is much in a bare 
christian.* Here is the cat-log IPulUng out a fiafier] of 
her conditions.^ Imprimis, She can fetch and carry. 
Why, a horse can do no more; nay, a horse cannot 
fetch, but only carry; therefore, is she better than a 
jade. Item, She can mUk; look you, a sweet virtue in a. 
maid with clean hands. 

Enter Speed. 
Sfieed, How now, signior Launce ? whsct news with 
your mastership ? 

Laun. With my master's ship ?* why, it is at sea. 

And when Panur^ cheats St. Nicholas of the chapel, which 
he vowed to him in a storm, Rabelais calls him « a rogue — a 
rogue and an half-^Le gallant, gallant et demy*^ Farmer. 

Again, in Like Will to Liie, quoth the Devil to the Collier , 1587 1 
<' Thus thou may'st be called a knave in graine, 
** And where knaves be scant thou may'st go for ttoayne.** 

Steevent, 

9 — « a team of horae shall not pluck — ] I see how Valentine 
suffers for telling his love-secrets ; therefore, I will keep mine 
close. Johnson. 

Perhaps Launce was not intended to shew so much sense ; but 
here indulges himself in talking contradictory nonsense. Steeven*. 

1 ^^^for she hath had gossips :] Gossips not only signify those, 
who answer for a child in baptism, but the tattling women, who 
attend lying^-in. The quibble between these is evident, Steevens. 

s -^-^ a bare christian,^ Launce is quibbling on. Bare has 
two senses : mere and naked. In Coriolanus it is used in the first : 
*« 'Tis but a bare petition of the state." 

Launce uses it in botn, and opposes the naked female to the 
water-spaniel, covered tvith hairs cf remarkable thickness. Steevens, 

3 _. her conditions.] i. e. qualities. The old copy ha3 fondi* 
tion. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MaUme» 

* With my master^s shif?"} In former editions it ia— 

With my mastership ? v)hy, it ;^ /a sea. 
For how does Launce mistake the word? Speed asks him about 
1|is masterslup, and he replies to it Uteratim. But then how was 
]ii« masterriiip at pea» and on shore too? The addition of a letter 

S 
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Speed. Well, your old vice Btill; mistake th^ word: 
What news then in your paper ? 

Xoun. The blackest news that ever thou heard'a^ 

Sfieed, Why, man, how black? 

Laun. Why, as black as ink, 

^eed. Let me read them. 

Latm. Fye on thee, jolt-head ; thou canst not read. 

Sfieed. Thou liest, I can. 

Laun. I will try thee : Tell me this : Who begot thee I 

Speed. Marry, the son of my grand&ther. 

Laun. O illiterate loiterer! it was the scmof thy grand- 
mother: this proves, that thou canst not read. 

Speed, Come, fool, come : try me in thy paper. 

JLaun. There; and saint Nicholas be thy speed!' 

Sfieed. Imprimis, SAe can ndlk.^ 

Laun. Ay, that she can. 

Speed. Item, She brew* good aU. 



and a note of apostrophe, makes Launce both mistake the word, 
and sets the pun right : it restores, indeed, but a mean jcte } but, 
without it, there is no sense in the passage. Besides, it it in eha«> 
meter with the rest of the scene ; and, I dare be confident, the 
poet's own conceit. Theobald. 

B -i— saint Nicholas be thy speed /"] St. Nicholas presided over 
scholars, who were therefore called St. NicholM's clerh. Hence, 
by a quibble between Nicholas and Old Nick, highwiqnBeB^ in 
The First Part of Benry the Fourth, arc called Nicholas's clerks. 

MrorlmrttM. 

That this saint presided over young scholars, may be gathered 
from Knight's Ufe (f Dean Colet, p. 362; for, by the statutes of 
Paul's school there mserted, the children are required to attend 
divine service at the cathedral on his anniversary ; the reason I 
take to be, that the legend of this saint makes him to have been 
a bishop, while he was a boy. Sir y. Hamkins. 

So, Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589 : ** Methinks this fel- 
low speaks like bishop Nicholas ; for on Saint Nicholas's night, 
commonly the scholara of the country make them a bishop, who, 
like a foolish boy, goeth about blessing and preaching, with such 
childish terms, as maketh the people laugh at his foohsh counter* 
feit speeches." Steevens, 

<> Speed. Imprimis, She can milk. 
Laun. Ay, that she can.^ These two speedies should evi- 
dently be omitted. There is not only no attempt at humour in 
them, contrary to all the rest in tiie same dialogue, but Launce 
clearW directs Speed to go on with the paper, where he himself 
left on. See his preceding sdilo^y. farmer. 
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Laun, And thereof comes the proverby— Blessing of 
your heart,^ you brew good ale. 

S^ed. Item, She can sew, 

Latm, That 's as much as to say, Can she so? 

Sfieed, Item, She can ktdt, 

Laun. What need a man care for a stock with a wenchy 
when she can knit him a stock. ^ 

Sfieed, Item, She can wash and scour. 

Laun. A special virtue ; for then she need not be wash- 
ed and scoured. 

Sfieed, Item, She can spin. 

JLaun, Then may I set the world on wheels, when she 
can spin for her living. 

Sfieed, Item, She hath many nameless virtties, 

JLaun, That 's as much as to say, bastard \irtues ; that, 
indeed, know not their fathers, and therefore have no 
names. 

Sfieed, Here follow her vices, 

Laun, Close at the heels of her virtues. 

^eed. Item, She is not to be kissed fasting^^ in resfiect 
6fher hriath, 

Laun, Well, that fault may be mended with a break- 
fast: Read on. 

Sfieed, Item, She hath a sweet mouth,^ 



1 — — • Blessing of your heart, &c.] So, in Ben Jonson's Masque 
ef Augurs.' 

" Our ale 's o' the best, 
*' And each good guest 
" Prays for their souls that brew it." Steevens, 

• ' knit hiw, a stock.] i. e. stocking. So, in Tkoelfih Night: 
•• — it does indifferent well in a flame -colour'd stock** Steepens. 



• — she is not to be kissed fasting,"] The old copy reads — she 
is not to be fasting, &c. The necessary word — kissed, was first 
added by Mr. Rowe. Steevens. 

1 .^i*-. sweet mouth,'] This I take to be the same with what 
is now vulgarly called a sv)€et tooth, a luxurious desire of dainties 
and sweetmeats. Johnson. 

So, in Thomas Paynell's translation "of Ulrich Hutten's Book, 
De MecUcina Guaiaci l^ Morbo Gallico, 1539 : ** — delycates and 
deynties, wherewith they may stere up their svaeete mouthes and 
prouoke theyr appetites." 

Yet, how a luxurious desire of dainties can make amends for of' 
fensive breatki I k&ow not. A sweet mouth may, however, mean 
a likerish mouthy in % waoton sense. 
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Laun. That makes amends for her sour breath. 

Sfieed, Item, She doth talk in her %leefi, 

Laun, It 's no matter for that, so she sleep not in her 
talk. 

Sfieed, Item, She is slow in fvorda, 

Laun, O villain! that set this down among her vices! 
To be slow in words is a woman's only virtue : _ I pray 
thee, out with 't ; and place it for her chief virtue. 

Sfieed, Item, She is firoud, 

iMun, Out with that too; it was Eve*s legacy, and 
cannot be ta'en from her. 

Sfieed, Item, She hath no teeth, 

Laun, I care not for that neither, because I love crusts. 

Sfieed, Item, She is curst. 

Laun, Well; the best is, she hath no teeth to bite. 

Sfieed, Item, She will qften firaise her liquor, ^ 

Laun, If her liquor be good, she shall : if she will not| 
I will ; for good things should be praised. 

Sfieed, Item, She is too liberal,^ 

Laun, Of her tongue she cannot; for that 's writ down 
she is slow of: of her purse she shall not; for that I '11 
keep shut: now, of another thing she may; aad that I 
cannot help. Well, proceed. 

Speed, Item, She hath more hair than wits ond more 
faults than hairsy and more wealth than faults, 

Laun, Stop there; I'll have her: she was mine, and 
not mine, twice or thrice in that last article. Rehearse 
that once more. 

So, in Measure for Measure .• 

" Their saucy tvicetnets that do coin heaven's imag^" &c. 

* ^^^praite her liquor.'] That is, shew hxM well she l&es iX, 
by drinking often, yohnton. 

3 She is too liberal.] Liberal, is licentious and gross in 

language. So, in Othello: " Is he not a prophane and very Uberal 
counsellor?" yohnson. 

Again, in The Fair Maid of Bristom, 1605, bl. 1: 
" But Vallenger, most like a liberal villiun, 
'* Did give her scandalous ignoble terms." 
Mr. Malone adds another instance from Womaxis a Wetdhtf- 
coci, by N. Field, 1612: 

" Next that the fame 

<* Of your neglect, and /i^<z/ talking tongue, 

<< Which breeds my honoar an eten^ wrong.** jyofum 
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Speed, Item, She hath more hair than wit^^"-^ 

Laun. More hair than wit,— it may be; I '11 prove it: 
The cover of the salt hides the salt, and therefore it is 
morC than the salt : the hair that covers the wit, is more 
than the wit; for the greater hides the less. What's 
next? 

Sfieed, ~-~And morefavltB than hairsy-^ 

Laun, That's monstrous: O that that were out I 

Sfieed, —^jind more wealth thanjaults, 

Laun. Why, that word makes the faults gracious:* 
Well, I '11 have her: And if it be a match, as nothing 
is impossible, — 

Speed. What then? 

Laun. Why, then I will tell thee, — ^that thy master 
stays for thee at the north gate. 

Sfieed. For me ? 

Laun. For thee? ay; who art thou? he hath staid for 
a better man than thee. 

Sfieed. And must I go to him ? 

Laun. Thou must run to him ; for thou hast staid so 
long, that going will scarce ^erve the turn. 

4 -i— She hath more hair than wit,] An old English proverb. 
See Ra3r's collection : 

<< Bush natural, more hair than v)it.** 
Again, in Decker's Satiroma*tix : 

*• Sair! 'tis the basest stubble ; in scorn of it 

*« This proverb sprung, — He has wore hair than vsit.^* 
Agun, in Rhodon and j&-rf, 1631 : 

" Now is the old proverb really perform'd ; 

** More hair than v)it.** Steeven*. 

^ — — mo^M the faults gracious:] Gracious, in old language, 
means graceful. So, in K. yohn: 

" There was not such a gracious creature bom." ' 
Agun, in AUnores Triumph, 1631: 

«* On which (the frieze J were festoons of several fruits in their 
natural cokrars» on wfaichy in gracious postures lay children sleep- 
ing." 
Again, in The Makomem, 1604: 

'* The most exquisite, &c. tbat ever made an old lady gracious 
by torch-light." Steevens. 

Bfr. Steevens's interpretation of the word gracious has been 
controverted, liiit it is right. We lucre the aame sentiiiient in 
The Merry Wives rf Windsor.'. 

<< O what a wQcld of vile ill.i)nn(nir*d/Mftf 
**Loiik ttm di*miibttklnhmdrUpaM^tkf9KtV' .MUom* 
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Sfieed. Why didst not tell me sooner? *pox of your 
love-letters! [Exit, 

Laun, Now will he be swinged for reading my letter: 
An unmannerly slave, that will thrust himself intl^ se- 
crets !— I '11 after, to rejoice in the boy's correction. [JEait. 

SCENE II. 

The same, A mom in the Duke's Palace. 

RtiXer Duke and Thurio; Proteus behind. 

Duke. Sir Thurio, fear not, but that she will love you, 
Now Valentine is banish'd from her sight. 

Thu, Since his exile she hath despis'd me most) 
Forsworn my company, and rail'd at me, 
That I am desperate of obtaining her. 

Duke. This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice ;• which, with an hour's heat. 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose its form. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthless Valentine shall be forgot.—- 
How now, sir Proteus ? Is your countryman, 
According to our proclamation, gone? 

Pro. Gone, my good lord. 

Duke. My daughter takes his going grievously. 

Pro. A little time, my lord, virill kill that grief. 

Duke. So I believe ; but Thurio thinks not so^— • 
Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee, 
(For thou hast shown some sig^ of good desert) 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 

Pro. Longer than I prove loyal to your grace. 
Let me not live to look upon your grace. 

Duke. Thou know'st how willingly I would effect 
The match between sir Thurio and my daughter. . 

Pro. I do, my lord. 

Duke. And also, I think, thou art not ignorant 
How she opposes her against my will. 

Pro. She did, my lord, when Valentine was here. 

Duke. Ay, and perversely she pers^vers so. 

t Trenched in ice/] Cut, carved in ice. T^tmchd'f tb ooty 
French, yoknson. . " • 

SQ^inJrdenqfFevershafmjXS^'. 

if Is deeply treitched in my VtoftuB(it&>»^E^*^ • SuetaMu* 
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What might we do, to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love sirVThurio? 

Pro, The best way is to slander Valentine 
With Msehood, cowardice, and poor descent ; 
Three things, that women highly hold in hate. 

Duke, Ay, but she '11 think that it is spoke in hate. 

Pro. Ay, if his enemy deliver it: 
Therefore it must, with circumstance,'' be spoken 
By one, whom she esteemeth, as his friend. 
. Duke, Then you must undertake to slander him. 

Pro, And that, niy lord, I shall be loth to do: 
*Tis an ill ofiice for a gentleman ; 
Especially, against his very friend.* 

Duke, Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your slander never can endamage him : 
Therefore the office is indifferent, 
Being entreated to it by your friend. 

Pro. You have prevail'd, my lord: if I can do it, 
By aught that I can speak in his dispraise. 
She shall not long continue love to him. 
But say, this weed her love from Valentine, 
It follows not, that she will love sir Thurio. 

Thu, Therefore, as you unwind her love* from him, 
I^est it should ravel, and be good to none. 
You must provide to bottom it on me : 
Which must be done, by praising me as much 
As you, in worth, dispraise sir Valentine. 

Duke, And, Proteus, we dare trust you in this kind; 
Because we know, on Valentine's report, 



^ — viiih circuTTutance,'] With the addition of such incidental 
particulars^ as may induce belief, yohnton, 

• — hia yery Jriend."] Very is immedictte. So, in Macbeth.' 
" And the very ports they blow." Steeveru. 

9 _ as you unwind her love — ^1 As you wind off her love from 
him, make me the bottom on which you wind it. The housewife's 
term for a ball of thread, wound upon a central body, is a bottom 
of thread. Johnson. 

So, in Grange's Garden, 1557 : " in answer to a letter written 
unto him by a Curtyzan :" 

*' A bottome for your silke it seems 

" My letters are become, 
^< Which oft with winding off and cm 
''il2» waited wliote and Mfme.^ Simmm- 
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You are already love's firm votary, 

And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 

Upon this warrant shall you have access. 

Where you with Silvia may confer at large ; 

For she is lumpish, heavy, melancholy. 

And, for your friend's sake, will be glad of you ; 

Where you may temper her,^ by your persuasion. 

To hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 

Pro. As much as I can do, I will effect :— 
But you, sir Thurio, are not sharp enough : 
You must lay lime,' to tangle her desires. 
By. wailful sonnets, whose composed rhymes 
Should be full fraught with serviceable vows. 

Duke, Ay, much the force of heaven-bred poesy. 

Pro. Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart: 
Write till your ink be dry ; and with your tears 
Moist it again ; and frame some feeling line. 
That may discover such integrity:^ — 
For Orpheus' lute was strung with poets' sinews ;* 

* — jfOM fnttjf temper Acr,] Mould her, like wax, to whatever 
shape you please. So, in King Henry /F, P. II : " I have him 
already tempering between my finger and my thumb ; and shorty 
will I seal with him." Malone. 

* ' /ime,] That is, birdlime, yohnton. 

3 i^— tuch inte^ity:'] Such integrity may mean such ardour .and 
sincerity, as woiud be manifested by practising the directions, 
g^ven in the four preceding" lines. Steevent. 

I suspect that a line, following this, has been lost; the import 
of which perhaps was — 

" As her obdurate heart may penetrate.*' Malone. 

4 For Orpheu^ lute ivas strung voith poets' sinews ;] This shews 
Shakspeare's knowledge of antiquity. He here assigns Oipheus 
his true character of legislator. For, under that of a poet only, 
or lover, the quality given to his lute is unintelligible. But, con- 
sidered as a lawgiver, the thought is noble, and the imagery ex- 
quisitely beautiful. For, by his lute, is to belmderstood his «ff- 
tetn qflavte; and by the poets^ sinewed the power of numbers, which 
Orpheus actually employed in those laws, to make them i«cemd 
hy a fierce and barbarous people. Warburton. 

Proteus is describing to Thurio the powers of poetry; aid 
^ves no quality to the lute of Orpheus, but those usoaiiy aoid 
vulgarly ascribed to it. It would he strange indeed, if, in order 
to prevul upon the ignorant and 9tapid Thurio to write »«oiuiet 
to his mistress, be m>uld enUirgtiv^oa the lepsliiti'g^ poweif of 
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Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones^ 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps, to dance on sands. 
After your dire lamenting elegies, 
Visit by night your lady's chamber-window, 
With some sweet concert:* to their instruments 
Tune a deploring dump;* the night's dead silence 
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Orpheus, which were nothing to the purpose. Warburton's ob- 
servations frequently tend to prove Shakspe&re more profound 
and learned than the occasion required, and to make the Poet of 
Nature the most unnatural that ever wrote. M. Mason. 

5 with some svaeet concert:] The old copy has consort^ 

which I once thought might have meant, in our author's time, a 
. band or company of musicians. So, in Romeo and yuliet : 
" Tyb. Mercutio, thou eonsort*st with Romeo. 
" Mer. Consort/ what, dost thou make us minstrels?** 

The subsequent words, " To their instruments — ," seem to fa- 
vour this interpretation ; but other instances, that I have since 
met with, in books of our author's age, have convinced me, that 
consort was only the old spelling of concert, and I have accordingly 
printed the latter word in the text. The epithet sweet, annexed 
to it, seems better adapted to the musick itself than to the band. 
Consort, when accented on the first syllable (as here), had, I be^ 
lieve,. the former meamng; when on the second, it signified a 
company. So, in the next scene : 

" Wliat say'st thou? Wilt thou be of our consSrt?*' Mahne. 

^ T\tne a deploring dump ;] A dwmp was the ancient term for a 
mournful elegy. 

A DOMPE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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Will well become such sweet complaining grievance. 
This, or else nothing, will inherit her J 
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For this curiosity the reader is indebted to Stafford Smxtb, 
Esq. of his Majes^'s Chapel Royal. Steeveti. 

f — wiV/ inherit her.'] To inherit^ is, by our atttfaor, soflne* 
times used, as in this instance, for to obtain possession of, without 
any idea of acquiring by inheritance. So, in Titus AnAvniau; 

*' He that had wit, would think that I had none, 

•* To bury so much gold \mder a tree, 

" And never after to inherit it,'* 
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Duke, This discipline shews, thou hast been in love. 

Thu. And thy advice this night I Ul put in practice: 
Therefore, sweet Proteus, my directionrg^yer^ 
Let us into the city presently, 
To sort^ some gentlemen, wdl skillM in musick: 
I have a sonnet, that will serve the tum^ 
To give the (»iset to thy good advice. 

JDuke, About it, gentlemen. 

JPro. We '11 wait upon your grace till after supperx 
And afterward determine our proceedings. 

Duke. Even now about it; I will parckm you.* 

lExetmt. 



ACT IV..,.. SCENE L 

A Forest, near Mantua. 
Enter certain Out-laws. 

1 Out, Fetiows, stand &at ; I see a passenger. 

2 Out, If there be ten, shrink not, but down with 'em* 

Enter Valentine and Speed. 

Out, Stand, sir, and throw us that you have about 

you; 
If not, we '11 make you sit, and rifle you.^ 

Sfieed, Sir, we are undone ! these are the villains, 
That all the travellers do fear so much. 

Vol, My friends, — 

1 Out, That's not so, sir; we are your enemies. 

This sense of the word was not wholly disused in the time of 
Milton, who in his Gnrnu has — *< dis/nAerxt Chaos,**— meaning 
only, dispossess it. Steewns. 

8 To sort — ] i. e. to choose out. So, in JT. Richard III.' 
" Yet I will sort a pitchy hour for thee." Steevens. 

• — •— I viill pardon youJ] I will excuse you from waiting. 

jTOnnson, 

I ffnoti foe *U make you sit, and rife you,'] The old copy reads 
as I have printed the passage. Paltrv as the opposition between 
stand and sit magr be thought, it ia Shakmare's own. My pre* 
decessors read^-^ we 11 make you, siri* 4c. SUenens, 

Jir, i«the€arnqpt(e«dhigiifthfrtbkdftlio. H^^* 
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2 Ota, Peace ; we *11 hear him. 

3 Out. Ay, by my beard, will we ; 
For he 's a proper man.* 

VaL Then know, that I have little wealth to lose; 
A man I am, cross'd with adversity : 
My riches are these poor habiliments, 
Of which if you should here disfurnish me, 
You take the sum and substance that I have. 

2 Out. Whither travel you? 
Fal. To Verona. 

1 Out. Whence came you? 
VaL From Milan. 

3 Out. Have you long sojoum'd there? 

Fal. Some sixteen monUis; and longer might have 
staid. 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 

1 Out. What, were you banish'd thence? 
Vai. I was. 

2 Out. For what offence ? 

Fal. For that which now torments me to rehearse: 
I kill'd a man, whose death I much repent ; 
But yet I slew him manfully, in fight, 
Without false vantage, or base treachery. 

1 Out. Why ne'er repent it, if it were done so; 
But were you banish'd for so small a fault? 

Fal. I was ; and held me glad of such a doom* 

1 Out. Have you the tongues? 

Fal. My youthful travel therein made me happy; 
Or else, I oflen had been miserable. 

3 Out. By the bare scalp of Robin Hood's fat friar,' 



s — — a jproper man.'\ i. e. a ^oell-looking man; he has the ap* 
pearance of a gentleman. So, aflerwards: 

** And partly, seeing you are beautified 

« With goodly shape — ." Malone. 
Ag^ain, in Othello: 

" This Ludovico is 9l proper man." Steeoeiu. 

3 — — Robin Hood's yjtt^ior,] Hobin Mood was capUun of a 
band of robbers, and was much inclined to rob churchmen. 

So, in A mery Geste qfJRobin JSbode, &c. bl. 1. no date : ' 
** These byshoppes and these archebyahoppet 
" Ye shall them beate andbynde," &c. 

But by Robin Hood^B fat friart I beUerCy Shakipeaftt 
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This fellow were a king for our wild faction. 

1 Out, We '11 have him: sirs, a word. 

Speed. Master^ be one of them ; 

It is an honourable kind of thievery. 
Vol. Peace, villain T 

2 OtU. Tell us this: Have you any thing to take to? 
Val. Nothing, but my fortune. 

3 Out, K-now then, that some of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovem'd youth 

Thrust from the company of awful men:* 



Friar Tuck, who was confessor and companion to this noted out- 
law. So, in one of the old songs oi Robin Hoodt 

" And of brave little John, 

" Of Friar Tuck and Will Scarlett, 

" Stokesly and Maid Marian." 
Again, in the 26th song of Drayton's Polyolbion: 

" Of Tuek the merry friary which many a sermon made, 

<' In praise of Robin JSoode, his out-lawes, and his trade." 
Again, in Skelton's Play of Magnificence^ f. 5, 6: 

** Another bade shave halfe my berde, 

** And boys to the pylerj- gan me plucke, 

** And wolde have made m& freer Tucke 

*• To preche oute of the pylery hole," 
See figure III. in the plate at tlie end of the first part of King 
Henry IV. with Mr. Toilet's observations on it. Steevens. 

Dr. Johnson seems to have misunderstood this passage. The 
speaker does not swear by the scalp of some churchman, who had 
been plundered, but by the shaven crown of Robin Hood's chap- 
lun. — *< We wUl live and die tog^ether, (says a personage in 
Peele's Edtaard I. 1593) like Robin Hood, little John, friar 
Tkcke, and Maide Marian." Malone. 

4 m^^ awfiil men .*] Reverend, worshipful, such as magistrates, 
and other principal members of ci^ communities, yohmon. 

Jvfrtl is used by Shakspeare, in another place, in the sense of 
lamfui. Second part of JT. Henry IV. Act IV. sc, ii; 

« We come within our anofiU banks again.'* T^yrahitt. 
So, in King Henry V. 1600 : 

« ' creatures that by one ordain 

<< An act of order to a peo^ded kingdom ." Malone. 
I believe we should reud'^^avjfui men — i. e, legabu homines. 
So, in The Nevte Boh ifyuttieeMy 1560: ^ •— commandinge bim 
to the same to make an inquest and pannel of lamfrd men of his 
countie." For this remark I am inoebted to Dr. Tanner. 

Slcevene* 

A'nfrU men means men weil gentrneii, obmroaM eftam mi oif^Ao- 

rityshdl^^orwbjcetUHafut- In the MOiie Uad oC icqi^ 4^ w« 
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Myself was from Verona bscnished, 
For practising to steal away a lady^ 
An heir, and near allied unto the duke.* 

2 Out, And I from Mantua, for a gentleman. 
Whom, m my mood, I stabb'd unto the heart'.* 

1 Out. And I, for such like petty crimes as these. 
But to the purpose, — (for we cite our &ult8, 

That they may hold excused our lawless lives,) 
And, partly, seeing you are beautified 
With goodly shape ; and by your own report 
A linguist ; and a man of such perfection, 
As we do in our quality^ much want;— 

2 Out. Indeed, because you are a banish'd man^ 
Therefore, above the rest, we parley to you: 
Are you content to be our general ? 

To make a virtue of necessity. 

And live, as we do, in this wilderness? 

s An heir, and near allied unto the duie.'] AH the impressions, 
from the first downwards, read — An heir and r\iece, allied unto the 
duke. But our poet would never have expressed himself so stu« 
pidlV) as to tell us, tliis lady was the duke's niece, and allied to 
him: for her alliance was certainly sufficiently included in the 
first term. Our author meant to say, she was an heiress, and 
near allied to the duke ; an expression the most natm*al that can 
l>e for the purpose, and very frequently used by the stage^poets. 

neoiald, 

A niece, or a nephew, did not always rsignify the daughter ofa 
brother or sister, but any remote descendant. Of this use I hsc«e 

given instances, as to a nephew. See Othello, Act I, I have not, 
owever, disturbed Theobald's emendation* Steevens. 
Mdr in our author's time (as it sometimes is now) was applied 
to females, as well as males. The old copy reads— Jm/ heir. 
The correction was made in the third folio. MaUme. 

^ Whom, in my niood, J stabbed umo the heart.'} Thus, Pzydsn ; 

f < Madness laughing in his ireful Ttiood.^ 
Again, Gray: 

" Moody madness, laughing, wUd." Htnley. - - 
Mood is ang^r or resentment. Mcdone* 

f — ^ in our quality — T^Our quality means our profbssioi^ cajl- 
hfg, or condition of life. Thus, in Massinger^ Roman A^tor, Are^ 
thios says to Paris the tragedian : 

** In thee, as being chief of thy profession, 
«* I do accuse the quality of treason:" 
that is, the whole profession or 'frateniity, 

Hamlet, speaking oFthe ybnhgpfcijrers, says, «w!Hthfcypiir« 
sue the quality oo longer than Hxpy can sinj^ V* fee. &c. iRf MaUtt, 
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3 Out. What say'st thou? .wilt thou be of our consort? 
Say, ay, and be the captain of us all: 
We % do. thee homage, and be rul'd by thee, 
Love thee, as our commander, and our king. 

1 Ota. But, if thou scorn our courtesy, thou diest. 

2 Out, Thou shah not live to brag what we have offer 'd. 
Vol, I take your offer, and vn\\ live with you; 

Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women, or poor passengers. 

3 Oz^. No, we detest auch vile base practices. 
Come, go with us, we '11 bring thee to our crews, 
And shew, thee all the treasure we have got; 
Which, with ourselves, all rest at thy dispose. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Milan. Court of the Palace, 

JBnter Proteus, 

Pro, Ali^^dy have I been felse to Valentine, 
And now I must be as, unjust to Thurio. 
Under the colour of commen^g him, 
I have access, my own Ictve.to prefer; 
But Silvia is too'&ir, too 'true, too holy. 
To be corrupted with my worthless gifts. 
When I protest true loyalty to her. 
She twits me with my falshood to my friend ; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows. 
She bids me think, how I hare been forsworn, 
In breaking faith with Julia, whom I lov'd: 
And, notwithstanding all her sudden quips,* 
The least whereof would quell a lover's hope. 
Yet, spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love. 
The more it grows, and fawneth an her still. 
But here comes Thurio t now must we to her window, 
And give some evening musick to her ear. 

s -r— - sudden qviptf"] That is, hasty passuuuite reproaches and 
scoSk. So Macbew i^ in a kindred «eiise said to be tuddem that 
i^ irascible aod ip^taoas. yolmwn. 

The same expression is used by Dr. Wilson in his Arte ^Jth^ 
taf^fM^l$S^i «< i^Klipako Im «t his wit'4 ^ thxiOU|^lA( m^ 
den qiap** Medane. 
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£ntcr Thurio, and Musician9. 

Tim, How now, sir Proteus? are you crept before us? 

Fro, Ay, gentle Thurio ; for, you know, that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go.' 

Thu, Ay, but, I hope, sir, that you love not here. 

JPro. Sir, but I do ; or else I would be hence. 

Thu. Whom? Silvia? 

Fro. Ay, Silvia^— for your sake. 

Thu. I thank you for your own. Now, gentlemen, 
Let 's tune, and to it lustily a while. 

Enter Host, at a dUtance; and Julia, in bay's clothe*. 

Host. Now, my young guest, methinks you "re ally- 
choUy; I pray you, why is it? 

JiU. Marry, mine host, because I cannot be merry. 

Moat. Come, we *11 have you merry : I *11 bring you, 
where you shall hear musick, and seethe gentleman, that 
you ask'd for. 

JtU. But shall I hear him speak? 

Host. Ay, that you shall. 

JtU, That will be musick. . IMuriek Jiiayi. 

Host. Hark I hark I 

Jul. Is he among these ? 

Ho9t. Ay: but peace, let ^s hear 'em. 

SONG. 

Who is Silvia? what is shcj 
That all our swains commend her? 

Holy J fair^ and wise is she; 

The heavens such grace did lend her, 

That she might adndred be. 

Is she kindj as she is fair ? 

For beauty Hrues with kindness:'^ 
Lcrve doth to her eyes repair, 

Tb help him qfMs blindness ; 
Andy being helped, inhabits there. 

• '—^you hum, that kne 
Wm creep in service vthete it caimot jo.1 Kindness will creep, 
where it cannot gang, is to be ixmnd in Kelly's CoHeetion of Scot' 
tiih Proverbs, p. 226. JReed. 

^ — — ^eatmr lives toiVA Hndnesf:'^ Beauty^ without kiiidiiess» 
i3&y iinenjoyedy andundeligh^g. yohnton. 
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TT^eriy to Silvia letu9 sfng^ 

TfuU Siipiaig excjelUng ; 
She esppeiif isqjch mortal things 

Vpm th^ finfl^^k'Tth ^'wellmgi ' 
Tp hffrjef 3^ giirlqnds bring' 

lffi»t. How MOW • are, jrou saddei: than you were before ? 
How do jpixy^. lajp? the mu^ick l&es yxHi not. 
Jul, Ybui mistake ; t'b'e xnuslci^. Hkes me not. 

^m/. He plays" false, father.. 
BtSSS^* How ? out of tune .^n the strings ? 

jffi[^. Not so; but yet so false* th^it he grieves my very 
heart-sfe'lngs. 

Host. You have ai quick ear. 

Jill, Ay, I would I were deaf! it makes me have a 
slow heart. 

Host, I perceive you delight not in musick. 

Jul. Not a whit, when it jars so. 

Ho8t. Hark, what fine,ch^ge is in the musick! 

Jill. Ay ; that change is the spite. 

Host. You would have them always play, but one thing ? 

Jul, I would always have one play, but one thing. But, 
host, doth this sir Proteus, that we talk on, often resort 
unto this gentlewoman? 

Host, I tell you, what Launce, his man, told me, he 
loved her out of all nick.* 

Jul, Where is Launce ? 

Host. Gone to seek his dog, which, to-morrow, by his 
master's command, he must carry for a present to his lady. 

Jul, Peace ! stand aside ! the company parts. 

Pro, Sir Thurio, fear not you! I will so plead. 
That you fihall say, my cunning drift excels. 

77tu, Where, meet we? 

8 — -.ocff ^all nick.] Beyond all reokoning or £Ount. Reckon- 
ings lure kept upon-nicfed or notched sticks or tallies. 

Warburton, 
SOy in A Woman never vex*d, 1<632 : 
** — I have carried 

** The tallies at my ^rdle seven years together, 
**F(xt I4id ttwer love to deal honipstfyin the niciJ* 
As it IB aft iQo-keqper who envoys the allusioD, it is much in 
character. Steevens, 

T2 
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Pro. At saint Gregory's well. 

Thu, Farewel. [Exetau Thu. €ind Miuiciant, 

Silvia afifieara above^ at her window. 

Pro, Madam, good even to your ladyship. 

Sil, I thank you for your musick, gentlemen: 
Who is that, that spake? 

Pro, One, lady, if you knew his pure heart's truth. 
You 'd quickly learn to know him, by his voice. 

SiL Sir Proteus, as I take it. 

Pro. Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your seWant 

Sil. What is your will ? 

Pro. That I may compasd yo]|in. 

Sil. You have your wish; my will is even this,*—'' 
That presently you hie you home to bed. 
Thou subtle, perjur'd, false, disloyal man! 
ThinVst thou, I am so shallow, so conceitlessi 
To be seduced by thy flattery. 
That hast deceived so many with thy vows? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 
For me, — by this pale queen of night, I swear, 
I am so far from granting thy request, 
That I despise thee for thy wrongful suit: 
And, by and by, intend to chide myself, 
,Even for this time I spend in talking to thee. 

Pro. I grant, sweet love, that I did love a lady; 
But she is dead. 

Jul. 'Twere false, if I should speak it; 

For, I am sure, she is not buried. [Aaide. 

Sil. Say, that she be ; yet Valentine, thy friend, 
Survives ; to whom, thyself art witness, 
I am betroth'd: And art thou not asham'd 
To wrong him with thy importtlnacy. 

Pro. I likewise hear, that Valentine i& dead* 

^7. And so, suppose, am I ; for in his gp^ve, 
Assure thyself, my love is buried. 

Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth« 

Sil. Go to thy lady's grave, and call her's thence ; 
Or, at the least, in her's sepulchre thine. 
Jid. He heard not that. [yinde. 

3 ToH have your vfisk ; mv will is even this,'] The word toiH if 
here ambiguoas. He wishes to rain htrvjul.' she tellt]te» if 
he wanUhcxviill, he ham it. yoXnson. 
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Pro. Madam, if your heart be so obdilirate, 
Vouchsafe me jret your picture for my love. 
The picture, that is hanging in your chamber; 
To that I '11 speak, to that I '11 sigh and weep : 
For, since the substance of your perfect self 
Is else devoted, I am but a shadow ; 
And to your shadow I will make ti*ue love. 

Jul, If 'twere a substance, you would, sure, deceive it, 
And make it but a shadow, as I am. ^ [Aside, 

Sil. I am very loth to be your idol, sir ; 
But, since your Bdshood shall become you well^ 
To worship shadows, and adore false shapes, 
Send to me in the morning, and I '11 send it: 
And so, good rest. 

Pro, As wretches have o'er-night, 

That wait for execution in the mom. 

[Exeunt Pro. and Sil. from above. 



* But, einee yoor falshood shall become you well — ] This is 
hardly sense. We may read,' with very littie alteration : 

" But since your *refaUes it shall become you well.'* yohnton. 

There is no occasion for any alteration, if we only suppose, that 
it is understood here, as in several other places : 

*< But, since your falshood, shall become you well 
<< To worship shadows and adore false shapes,'* 
i. e. But, since your falshood, .i» shall become you well, &c. 

Or indeed, in this place. To vaorship thadaotti &c. may be con- 
sidered as the nominative case to shall become, lyrwhitt, 

" I am very loth (says Silvia) to be your idol ; but since your 
falshood to your friend and mistress shall well become you, to 
worship shadows, and adore false shapes (i.e. will be properly 
employed in so doing,) send to me, and you shall have my pic- 
ture." JRiteon. 

I once had a better opinion of the alteraUon, proposed by Dr. 
Johnson, than I have at present. I now believe the text is right, 
and that our author means, however Hcentious the expression,— 
But, since your falshood well becomes, or is well suited to, the 
worshipping of shadows, and the adoring of false shapes, send 
to me m the morning^ for my picture, &c. Or, in other wordt^ 
But, since the worshipping of shadows and the adoring of false 
shapes shall well become vow, Jalee ae you are, send, &c. To toor- 
ship ehadowtf &c. I consider as the objective caae, as well as jwu. 
There are other instances in these plays of a doable aecosativ^ 
depending on the tame veib. I have, tli^rdbfe^-lbliowcd the 
punctuatiflQ of the old copy» aadBotplAoedAcoiBiiBii dlcTM 
hood, aainthemodem edttio» 'mte^'-tUMc^f 
▼erfo, not a prepontkn. JMsne. ' ' . - ''*'' -"^ ^» 
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Jtd, HoBty will you go? 

Ho9t, By my hallidonH I was last S|B^ep, 

Jtd. Pray you, where lies sir Proteus? 

Host, Many, at my hou^e: Trust me» I lliink} 'ds 
almost day. 

Jul, Not so ; but it hath been die longest mght, 
That e'er I watch'd, and the most heaviest.^ \Mjctma. 

SCEJJE m. 

Tht Btnke, 
EnHr Eglamour. 

EgL This is the hour, that madam-Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind; 
There *s some great matter she 'd employ me in.— 
Madam, madam I 

Silvia afifiears abave^ at her window, 

Sil. Who calls? 

£gl. Your servant, oDd your friend^ 

One, that attends your ladyship's command. . 

8U. Sir Eglamour, a thousajid times good-morpow. 

EgL As many, worthy lady, to yourself. 
Accordmg to your ladyship's impose,* 
I am thus early come, to kiK>w what service 
It is your pleasure to command me in. 

Sil. O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman, 
(Think not, I flatter, for, I swear, I do not,) 
Valiant, wise, remorseful,^ well accomplish'd. 

*^--^fno9t heavieft.'i TfaiB use of the double superiatm is 
frequent in our author. So, in King Leqrt Act II. ec. iii : 
** To take the basest and maet poorest shape." Stenent. 

^ your latfyahi^t impose^] Impose is injunction^ command* 
A task set at coUege, in consequence of a fault, is stiU called an 
imposition, Steeoent, 

7 remcHrsefid,] Remorseful is pitiful. So, in^ The Maids* 

Metamorphosis, by Lyly, 1600: 

y " Provokes my mind to take remorse of thee.*' 
Ag^ain, in Chapman's translation of the 2d book of Horner^ 
Jiiad, 1598: 

' ^ Descepd >on our loi)g-tQyled boat with thy remorseful eye ." 
A|pli|n» in the «ame translator's v^prsion of the 20th Iliad i 
. ** .— ?*.he W9Jt none .of ihf^e renilars^uU men^ 
*< Gentle and affable ; but fierce at im times, and mad tiien." 

Steevens, 
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Thoti art not ignorant, what dear good will 

I bear unto the banish'd Valentine ; 

Nor how my father would enforce me marry 

Vain Thurio, whom my very soul abhorr'd. 

Thyself hast loved; and I have heard thee say, 

No grief did ever come so near thy heart, 

As when thy lady and thy true love died, 

Upon whose grave thou vow'dst pure chastity." 

Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 

To Mantua, where, I hear, he makes abode; 

And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 

I do desire thy worthy company, 

Upon whose faith and honour I repose* 

Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief, a lady's grief; 

And on the justice of my flying hence. 

To keep me from a most unholy match, 

Which heaven and fortune still reward with plagues. 

I do desire thee, even. from a heart , 

As full of sorrows, as the sea of sands, 

To bear me company, a]>d go with me : 

If not, to hidcf what I have sidd. to theje^ 

That I may venture to depart alone. , 

. E^L Madam, I pity much yonr g^iei^attces ;t^ 

Which, since I know they virtuously ^ plac*d> . 

I give consent to go along with you; 

Recking as little^ what betideth ine, 

^ Upon vihotefrave thou yon^dit piare chaa^t)r..] It was common 
in former ages for widowers and widows to make vows of cha». 
tity^ in honour of tiieir deceatfed wives or husband. ' In Dug- 
dale's Anti^ities of Warwchhire, page 1013, there is the form 
of a commission by the bishop of the diocese for taking a vow of 
chastity, made by a widow. It seems that, besides^observing the 
vow, the widow was, for life, to wear a veil and a mourning ha-, 
bit. Some such distinction we may suppose to have been made, 
in respect of male votarists; and therefore this circumstance 
might inform the players how Sir Eglamour should be drest ; and , 
win account for Silvia's having chosen him as a person in whom 
she could confide, without injury to her own character. Steeveiu. 

9 '—-' grievances f] Sorrows, sorrowful afiections. yohnton. 

1 Recting tu little —1 To reei is to care for. So, in Samlet f 

*' And rech not his own rede." 
Both Chaucer and Spenser use this word with the same signi- 
fication. Steevem, 



i 
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As much I wish all good befortune you. 
When will you go ? 

Sil. This evening coming. 

£gl. Where shall I meet you? 

Sil. At friar Patrick's cell, 

Where I intend holy confession. 

JKgl. I will not fail your ladyship: 
Good-morrow, g^entle lady. 

Sil, Good-morroWy kind sir Eglamour. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

TVie same. 

Enter Launce, ivith hia dog. 

When a man's servant shall play the cur with Wm, 
look you, it goes hard: one, that I brought up of a pup-, 
py : one, that I saved from drowning, when three or Tfour 
of his blind brothers and sisters went to it ! I have taught 
him — even as one would say precisely, Thus I wpuld; 
teach a dog. I was sent to denver hhn, as. a present to. 
mistress Silvia, from my master; and I came no sooiif^ 
into the dining-chionber, but he steps me to her trench^ 
er, and steals lier dapc^s leg. Oh, His a foul thing) wbeii 
a cur cannot keep himself *^^ in-alf companies! 1 would 
have, as one should say, tmt thiit takes upon hhn to Ibe 
a dog^ indeed, to be', as it were, a dog at all things. If 
I had not had more wit than be, to take a feult upon me, 
atM he (fid, I think verily he had been banged for ^V, 
sure^ ^ I live, he h^d suffered for 't: you shall judge., 
He thrusts Qie himself into the company of three or Som» 
gcntlcmen-tike dogs, under the duke's table: he had not 
been ^ere (bless the mark) a pisdng^^hile ; but aU the 
chamber smelt him. Out with the dog! says one ; What 
cur ft th^t? says another; WNfi Mm out! says the third; 
Iking him ufi ! says the duke. I, having been aci|aaiBt-^ 
cd with the smell before, knew it waa Crab; and goes 

ft 

a««.iMkeepAtiiiJcjf-T] i-e. leatramhimsdf. Stwtmmt. 
3 — to he a doff — 1 I believe we should re«cU»/ ooaft/ iUve» 
8k€. 0fif f iUi» «sAi» t^ Ijm 10 Ac a dby» to be a dog tMta4 to M Se- 
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me to the fellow that whips the dog^s:* Friendy quoth I, 
;you mean to whi^ the dog? Ay^ marry ^ do ly quoth he. 
You do him the more wrongs quoth I ; 'Pwas I did the thin^ 
you wot of. He makes me no more ado, but whips me 
out of the chamber. How many masters would do this 
for their servant?* Nay, I '11 be sworn, I have sat in thie 
stocks £br puddings he hath stolen, otherwise lie ^ad 
been executed: I have -stood on the pillory for geese he 
hath killed, otherwise he had suffered for't: thoutbihk'st 
.not of this now! — Nay, I remember the trick you served 
me, when I took my leave of madam Silvia;^ did not i 
bid thee still mark me, and do as I do? When didst 
thou see me heave up my leg, and make water against 
a gentlewoman's &rthingale ? Didst thou ever see mejdo 
such a tjrick ? 

Enter Proteus and Julia. 

Pro, Sebastian is thy name? I like thee well, 
And will employ thee in some service presently. 

Jul. In what you please ; — I will do what I can. 

Pro. I hope, thou wilt-— How now, you whoreson 
peasant I [ To L Avir . 

Where have you been these two days loitering? 

Laun. Marry, sir, I carried mistress Silvia the dog 
you bade me. 

* The fellow, that whips the dogsi] This appears to have ibecn 
part of the office of an usher of the table. So, in Mucedonu: 

** — I' 11 prove my office good : for look you, &c. — When a dog 
chance to blow his nose backward, then with a luhip I. give him 
..good time of the day, and strew rushes presently." Steeveru. 

* — their gervant?'] The old copy reads — hit servant ? 

Sttevcitt . 
Corrected by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

* — madam Silvia ;] Perhaps we should read of madam yu- 
'lia. R was yulia only of whom a formal leave could'have be^ 

. taken. Steeveas. ... 

Dr. Warburton, without any necessity, I think| reads-*Juli# ; 
'<. alluding to the leave his master and he took when they left 
Verona." But it appears -from a former scene, (as Mr. Heath 
^bas observed) that Launce was not present, when Proteus and 
Julia parted. Launce on the other hand has just tg^en<leaveiO$f, 
l. e. parted from, (for that4S,aU that is meant) -marlam Silvia. 

. .. ; '*Mal<mB. 
. Though Launce was not present, .when yulia and Piioteut fMit^ 
' ed, hbyno means {blkn7ftt$at*HeWCrid>iutdn«t'li)Q»|in^ 
audience of IcKve; JitlMK, ' ... ^ramr- 
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Pro, And what says she to my little jewel? 

JLaun. Marry, she says, your dog was a cur; and tells 
you, currish thanks is good enough for such a present. 

jPro, But she receiv^ my dog? 

JLaun. No, indeed, she did not: here have I brought 
him back again. 

Fro. What, didst thou offer her this from me? 

JLaun. Ay, sir ; the other squirrel^ was stolen from 
me by the hangman's boys in the market-place : and then 
I offered her mine own; who is a dog, as big as ten of 
yours, and, therefore, the gift the greater. 

Pro. Go, get thee hence, and find my dog ag^idn, 
Or ne'er return again into my sight. 
Away, I say: Stay'st thou to vex me here? 
A slave, that, still an end,^ turns me to shame. 

\^Exit Laun. 
Sebastian, I have entertained thee. 
Partly, that I have need of such a youth, 
That can with some discretion do my business; 
For 'tis no trusting to yon foohsh lout; 
But, chiefly, for thy face, and thy behaviour; 
Which (if my augury deceive me not) 
Witness good bringing up, fortune, and truth: 
Therefore, know thou,' for this I entertain thee. 
Go presently, and take this ring with theC} 
Deliver it to madam Silvia: 

^ the other squirrel, Wc."] Sir T. Hanmer reads— ^ the 

other, Squirrel," &c. and consequently makes Squirrel the proper 
name of the beast. Perhaps Launce only speaks of it as oif<a di« 
minutive animal, more resembling a squirrel in size, than a dog. 

Steewnt. 

The subsequent words, — *< who is a dog, oihigaetftt qfjoun," 
shew that Mr. Steevens's interpretation is the true one. Malam' 

• — an end,] i.^. in the end, at the conclusion of every bnri- 
ness he undertakes. Steevetu. 

Still an end, and rnott an end, are vulgar expr^sions, and mcaii 
commonly, generally. So, in Massinger's Very Wonuoh ^ Citi« 
zen asks Uie Master, who had slaves to sell, «* What will tbat 
girl do ?** To which he replies : 

** -— ^ sure no harm at all, sir, 

<< For she sleeps mott an end," M. Matom, 

9 — -- know thou,] The old copy has — thee. !rht fn^ffA^^^ 
was made by the editor of tiie second f<^o. JkHaltrnt, 
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She loved me well, deliver'd it to me.* 

Jul, It seems, you lov*d her not, to leave her token:* 
She 's dead, belike.^ 

Pro. Not so; I think, she lives. 

Jul. Alas! 

Pro. Why dost thou cry, alas? 

Jid. I cannot choose but pity her. 

Pro. Wherefore should'st thou pity her? 

Jul. Because, methinks, that she lovM you as well. 
As you do love your lady Silvia: 
She dreams on him, that has forgot her love ; 
You dote on her, that cares not for your love. 
'Tis pity, love should be so contrary; 
And thinking on it makes me cry, alas \ 

Pro. Well, give her that ring, and therewithal 
This letter ; — ^that 's her chamber. — Tell my lady, 
I claim the promise for her heavenly picture. 
Your message done, hie home unto my chamber, 

1 She loved me vjcll, delivered it to me.'\ i. e. She, viho delivered 
it to me, loved me well. Malone. 

» It seems, you Md her not, to leave her token t^ Proteus does 
not properly leave his lady's token, he gives it away. The old 
edition has it : 

It teems you lo^d her Tiot, not leave her token. 
I should correct it thus : 

It seems you loved her not, nor love her token. Johnson. 
The emendation was made in the second folio. Malone. 
Johnson, not recollecting the force of the word leave, proposes 
an amendment of this passage, but that is unnecessary ; for, in 
the laneuage of the time, to leave means to part v)ith, or give a/may. 
Thus, m The Merchant ^Venice, Portia, spei^king of the ring she 
gave Bassanio, says : 

** and here he stands ; 

*' I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave it, 

" Or pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 

*• That the world masters." 
And Bassanio says, in a subsequent scene : 

*' If you did k])ow to whom I save the ring. Sec. 

•* And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

" You would abate die strength of your displeaflure.** 

Jtf* J lra lOlt. 

To leave, is used with equal licence^ in a fivmer tnenc, ftr to 
cease. " I leave to be, &c. Malone. 

9 She 'e dead, beliie^'^ Thit-ui said, in reference to wfaai^! 
bftid asserted to SUvia m a &nner scen^ ; vis. that both, jd 
Valentine were de«d. Steemens. \ -^luft^u' 

U 
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Where thou shalt find me sad and solitary. [_£jnt Pao. 

Jul. How many women would do such a message ? 
Alas ! poor Proteus ! thou hast entertained 
A fox, to be the shepherd of thy lambs : 
Alas I poor fool I why do I pity him, 
That with his very heart despiseth me? 
Because he loves her, he despiseth me; 
Because I love him, I must pity him. 
This ring I gave' him, when he parted from me, 
To bind him to remember my good will : 
And now am I (unhappy messenger!) 
To plead for that, which I would not obtain ; 
To carry that which I would have refused; 
To praise his faith, which I would have disprais'd.^ 
I am my master's true confirmed love ; 
But cannot be true servant to my master, 
Unless I prove fiilse traitor to myself. 
Yet I will woo for him ; but yet so coldly, 
As, heaven, it knows, I would not have him speed. 

Enter Silvia, attended. 
Gentlewoman, good day ! I pray you, be my mean 
To bring me where to speak with madam Silvia. 

Sil. What would you with her, if that I be she ? 

Jul, If you be she, I do entreat your patience 
To hear me speak the message I am sent on, 

Sil From whom ? 

Jul, From my master, sir Proteus, madam. 

Sil, O I — he sends you for a picture ? 

Jul, Ay, madam. 

Sil, Ursula, bring my picture there. ^Picture brought. 
Go, give your master this : tell him, from mc, 
One Julia, that his changing thoughts forget. 
Would better fit his chamber^ than this shadow. 

Jul, Madam, please you peruse this lette r, " ■■ 
Pardon me, madam; I have unadvis'd 
Deliver'd you a paper that I should not; 
This is the letter to your ladyship. 

Sil, I pray thee, let me look on that again. 

Jul, It may not be ; good madam, pardon me- 

4 To carry that, which I vould have refiu^d,' &c:] Tl&e seOK !•» 
to go and present that, which I wish not to be accepteda to pfim 
bim^ whom Z wish to be 4ispralsed. yohntfrn* 
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Sil, There, hold. 
I will not look upon your master's lines : 
I know, they are stuff'd with protestations, 
And full of new-found oaths; which he will break, 
As easily as I do tear his paper. 

Jul. Madam, he sends your ladyship this ring. 

Sil, The more shame for him, that he sends it me ; 
For I have heard him say a thousand times, 
His Julia gave it him at his departure: 
Though his false finger hath profan'd the ring. 
Mine shall not do his Julia so much wrong. 

Jill, She thanks you. 

Sil. What say 'st thou? 

Jul. I thank you, madam, that you tender her : 
Poor gentlewoman I my master wrongs her much. 

Sil. Dost thou know her? 

Jul. Almost as well as I do know myself: 
To think upon her woes, I do protest. 
That I have wept an hundred several.times. 

Sil. Belike, she thinks that Proteus hath forsook her. 

Jul. I think she doth, and that 's her cause of sorrow. 

Sil. Is she not passing fair? 

Jul. She hath been fiedrer, madam, than she is : 
When she did think my master lov'd her well, 
She, in my judgpnent, was as fair as you ; 
But since she did neglect her looking-glass. 
And threw her sun-expelling mask away. 
The air hath starv'd the roses in her cheeks, 
And pinch'd the lily-tincture of her face,* 
That now she is become as black as I. 

Sil. How tall was she ?® 

Jul. About my stature : for, at Pentecost, 

* .iw/ pinch'd the lily-tincture of her face,'] The colour of a part 
fdnehed, is livid, as it is commonly termed, blacJt and blue. The 
weather may therefore be justly sud to pinch, when it produces 
the same visible effect. I believe this is the reason why the cold 
is said to pinch, yohnton. 
Cleopatra says of herself: 
" — — think on me, 
« That am with HioEbus' amorous pineheep Uack.** S tem m u. 

« sn. Maw tali wn»iher\ We should read^>« How taD iHAli ^ 
For that is evideittly the qiiettioiiy which Silvia 
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When all our pageants of delight were playMy 
Our youth got me to play the woman*8 party 
And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown ; 
Which served me as fit, by all men's judgment 
As if the garment had been made for me : 
Therefore, I know she is about my height. 
And, at that time, I made her weep a-good,^ 
For I did play a lamentable part: 
Madam, 'twas Ariadne, passioning 
For Theseus' perjury, and unjust flight;* 
Which I so lively acted with my tears, 
That my poor mistress, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly ; and, would I might be dead, 
If 1 in thought felt not her very sorrow ! 

Sil. She is beholden to thee, gentle youth !— * 
Alas, poor lady ! desolate and left I — 
I weep myself, to think upon thy words. 
Here, youth, there is my purse ; I give thee this 
For thy sweet mistress' sake, because thou lov'st her. 
Farewel. lExit Sil. 

Jul, And she shall thank you for't, if e'er you know her. 
A virtuous gentlewoman, mild, and beautiful. 
I hope my master's suit vnll be but cold, 
Since she respects my mistress' love so much.* 

7 ^— v}eefi a-eood,] i. e. in g^ood earnest. Tout de bon, Fr. 
So, in Turbervi&'& translation of Grid's epistle from Ariadne to 
Theseus : 

" beating of my breast a-good.^* Steeveju. 

So, in Marlowe's yew of Malta, 1633 : 

** And therewithal their knees have rankled so, 
** That 1 have laugh'd a-good.** Malone. 

8 -— ^txas Ariadne, passioning, &c.] To passion is used as a 
verb, by writers contemporary with Shakspeare. In The Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria, printed 1598, we meet with the same ex- 
pression : " — what, art thou passioning over the picture of Cle- 
anthes ?" 

Again, in Eliosto Libidinoso, a novel, by John Hinde, 1606 : 
•* — if thou gaze on a picture, thou must, with Pigmalion, be 
passionate.^* 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. Ill, c. 12: 

" Some argument of matter ;&fl*«o««/." Steevens. 
— — 'twas Ariadne, passioning — ] On her being deserted by 
Theseus in the night, and lefl on the island of Naxos. Malone, 

9 ■ my mistress' love so much.'] She had in her preceding 
speech called Julia her mistress,- but it is odd enough that she 
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Alas, how love can trifle with itself! 

Here is her picture:— -Let me see ; I think, 

If I had such a tire^ this ff^ce of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers: 

And yet the painter flatter'd her a little, 

Unless I flatter with myself too much. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellqw: 

If that be all the difference in his love, 

I '11 get me such a colour'd periwig.^ 

Her eyes are grey as glass;* and so are mine: 

sbotdd thus describe herseli^ when she is alone. Sir T. Hanmer 
reads — ** his mistress ;" but without necessity. Our author knew 
that his audience considered the disguised Julia, in the present 
scene, as a page to Proteus, and this, I believe, and the love of 
antithesis, produced the expression. Malone. 

^ lUlgetme tuck a coiour^d periwig.] It should be remember* 
ed, that false hair was worn by the ladies, long before wigs were 
in fashion. These false coverings, however, were cBXied periwigs. 
So, In Northward Soe, 1607: "There is a new trade come up 
for cast gentlewomen, o^ perrixnig'inaking: let your wife setup 
in the Strand." — *« Peronckesy however, are mentioned by Church- 
yard, in one of his earUest poems. Steevens. 

See Much Ado about Nothing, Act It, sc. iii : " *- and her hair 
shall be of what colour it please God." And The Merchant of 
Venice, Act III, sc. IT : 

" So are crisped snaky golden locks," kc. 

Again, in The Honestie of this Age, proving by good Circumstance^ 
that the World was never honest till now, by Bamabe Rich, quarto, 
1615 : " My bdy hoUleth on her way, periiaps to the tire-maker's 
shop, where she shaketh her crownes, to bestow upon some new- 
fashioned attire;— upon such artificial defcsrmed periwigs^ that 
they were fitter to nimish a theatre, or for her that in a stage 
{day should represent some hag of hell, than to be used by a 
Christian woman." Agahi, ibid.- '* These attire-makers, within 
Uiese fi)rty years were bot known by that name ; and but now 
▼c*jr lately, they kept their lowzie commodity of periwigs, and 
their monstrous attires, closed in boxes,— and those women that 
used to weare them would not buy them but in secret. But now 
they are not ashamed to set them forth upon their stalls,*-such 
monstrous mop-powle6 of haire, so proportioned and deformed, 
that but within these twenty or thirty years would have drawne 
thie passers-by to stand and gaze, and to wonder at them." 

Malone. 

3 Mer eyes are grey as glass ;] So Chaucer, in the character of 
his Frioress: 

" Ful semely hire wimple y-pinched was ; 

*< Hire nose tretis ; hire eyen grey as glas.** Theobald. 

U2 
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Ay, but her forehead 's low,' and mine *s as high. 

What should it be, that he respects in her, 

But I can make respective^ in myself, 

If this fond love were not a blinded god ? 

Come, shadow ; come, and take this shadow up, 

For 'tis thy rival. O thou senseless form. 

Thou shalt be worshipped, Idss'd, lov'd, and adored ; 

And, were there sense in his idolatry, 

My substance should be statue in thy stead.' 

s her forehead '* /oto,] A high forehead was, ii^our author's 

time, accounted a feature eminently beautiful. So, in The Mi*' 
tary of Guy of Warv)ici, ** Felice his lady" is said to " have the 
same highforehead as Venus.** yohnson. 

* —respective — ] i. e. respectable. Steevens. 

' My substance should be statue in thy stead-l It would be easy 
to read, with no more roughness than is found in many lines of 
Shakspeare : 

" should be a statue in thy stead." 

The sense, as Mr. Edwards observes, is, « He should have my 
substance as a statue instead of thee [the picture] who art a 
senseless form." This word, however, is used without the arti- 
cle a, in Massinger's Great Duke ^Florence: 

" it was your beauty, 

" That tum'd me statue." 
And again, in Lord Surrey's translation of the 4th J&tidd.' 

** And Trojan statue throw into the flame." 
Again, in Dryden's Don Sebastian .* 

" — try the virtue of that Gorgon face, 

" To stare me into statue.** Steevens. 
Steevens has clearly proved that this passage requires no amend- 
ment ; but it appears from hence, and a passage in Masainger, 
that the word statue was formerly used to express a portrait. Ju- 
lia is here addressing herself to a picture; and in the City Madanh 
the young ladies are supposed to take leave of the statues of their 
lovers, as they style them, though Sir John, at the beginmng of 
the scene,L calls them pictures, and describes them afterwards as 
nothing but superficies, colours, and no substance. Ji€. MoMm^ 
— - statue — ] Statue here, I think, should be written «(a- 
tua, and pronounced as it generally, if not always, was in our au- 
thor's time, a word of tl^e syllables. It bemg the first time 
this word occurs, I take the opportunity of observing that altera- 
tions have been often improperly made m the text of Shakspeare, 
by supposing statue to be intended by him for a dissyllable. Thu8> 
in King Richard HI. Act III, sc. vii : 

** But like dumb statues or breathing stones.** 
Mr. Rowe has unnecessarily changed breathing to wibreathilijg, 
for a si^posed defect in the metre, to an actual Tiolation of the 
sense. 
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I 41 use thee kindly for thy mistress' sake, 

That us*d me so ; or else, by Jove I vow, 

I should have scratched out your unseeing eyes,^ 

To make my master out of love with thee. lExit, 



Again, in Julius Casar, Act II, sc. ii : 

" She dreamt to-night she saw my statue.'* 

Here, to fill up the line, Mr. Capell adds the name of Decius ; 
and the last editor, deserting his usual caution, has improperly 
changed the regulation of the whole passage. 
Again, in the samei play. Act III, sc. ii : 

" Even at the base of Pompey's statue.'* 

In this line, however, the true mode of pronouncing the word 
is suggested by the last editor, who quotes a very suiEcient au- 
thority for his conjecture. From authors of the times, it would 
not be difficult to fill whole pages with instances to prove that 
statue was at that period a trisyUable. Many autliors spell it in 
that manner. On so clear a point the first proof, which occurs, is 
enough. Take the following from Bacon's Advancement of Learn- 
ing, 4to. 1633: ** It is not possible to have the true pictures or 
statuaes of Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, no nor of the kings or great 
personages of much later years," 8cc. p. 88. Again : " — with- 
out which the history of the world seemeth to be as the Statua of 
Polyphemus with his eye out," &c. Heed. 

It may be observed, on this occasion, that some Latin words, 

which were admitted into the English language, still retained 

their Roman pronunciation. Thus heroe and heroes are constantly 

used for trisyllables ; as in the following instances, by Chapman: 

'' His speare fixt by him as he slept, the great end in the 

ground, 
« The point, that brisled the darke earth, cast a reflection 

round 
<< Like pallid lightnings throwne by Jove. Thus his Meroe 

lay, 
^' And under him a big oze hide." IQ^A Iliad. 
Agsun, in the same book : 

'' This said, he on his shoulders cast a yellow lion's hide, 
" Big, and reacht earth ; then took his speare ; and Nestor's 

will applide, 
" Rais'd the Beroes^ brought them both. All met, the round 
they went." Steevens. 



'^jour unseeing eyeM^ So, in Macbeth t 

" Thou hast no speduaHm in Ihote ttftMmm^ 
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ACT V SCENE I. 

ne Bome, An Abbey, ^ 

Enter Egl AMOUR. 

EgL The sun begins to gild the western sky ; 
And now, it is about the very hour, 
That Silvia, at Patrick's cell, should meet me.'' 
She will not fail ; for lovers break not hours, 
Unless it be to come before their time ; 
So much they spur their expedition. 

Enter Silvia. 
See, where she comes! Lady, a hcq;>py evening! 

SiL Amen, amen! goon, good Eglamour! 
Out at the postern by the abbey-wall ; 
I fear, I am attended by some spies. 

EgL Fear not: the forest is not three leagues off; 
If we recover that, we are sure enough.^ [Exeunt, 

SCENE IL 

Tht 9ame. An Afiartment in the Duke's Palace, 

Enter Thurio, Proteus, and Julia. 

7%tt. Sir Proteus, what says Silvia to my suit? 
Pro, O, sir, I find her milder than she was; 
And yet she takes exceptions at your person. 
7%M. What, that my leg is too long ? 
Pro, No; that it is too little. 

TTiu, I '11 wear a boot, to make it somewhat rounder. 
Pro, But love will not be spuri^'d to what it loathes. 
TTiu, What says she to my fece? 
Pro, She says, it is a fair one. 
Thu, Nay, then the wanton lies ; my &ce is black. 
Pro, But pearls are fair ; and the old saying is, 

7 That Silvia, at Patrick^ ceH, should meet me,'] The old copy 
redundantly reads : ** — friar Patrick's cell.'' But the omissioii 
of this title is justified by a passage in the next scene, where the 
Duke says— 

*' At Patrick's cell this even ; and there she was not." 

Steeveiu, 

9 .i— - sure enough."] Sure is safe, oat of danger, yohmm. 
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Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes.' 

Jtd, 'Tis true, such pearls as put out ladies' eyes ; 
For I had rather wink than look on them. \AHide, 

Thu, How likes she my discourse ? 

Pro. Ill, when you talk of war. 

Thu, But well, when I discourse of love, and peace ? 

Jvl. But better, indeed, when you hold your peace. 

\Adde* 

Thu, What says she to my valour? 

Pro, O, sir, she makes no doubt of that. 

Jul, She needs not, when she knows it cowardice. 

\Addc: 

Thu, What says she to my birth ? 

Pro, That you are well deriv'd. 

Jul, True ; from a gentleman to a fool. [Adde^ 

Thu, Considers she my possessions? 

Pro, O, ay ; and pities them. 

Thu, Wherefore? 

JtU, That such an ass should owe them. [Aaidt. 

Pro, That they are out by lease. ^ 

Jul; Here comes the duke. 

Enter Duke. 

Duke, How now, sir Proteus? how now, Thurio? 
Which of you saw sir Eglamour of late ? 

Thu, Not I. 

Pro. Nor I. 



9 Blmck men are pearU, ^c.]- So, in Heywood'i Iron Age, 1632: 
** ^— a blaci complexion 
" Is always precious in a 'woman** eye'* 
Again, in Sir Giles Goosecap: 

" but to make every bladk slovenly cloud a pearl in her 

eye*' Steevens. 
*' A black man is a jewel in a fur woman's eye," is one of Ray's 
proverbial sentences. Malone. 

1 That they are out by lease.] I suppose he means, because 
Thurio's folly has let them on disadvantageous terms. Steeoens, 

She pities Sir Thurio's possessions, because they are let to 
others, tod are not in his own dear hands. This appears to me 
to be the meaning of it. M. Mason. 

" By Thurio's possessions^ he himself understands his lands and 
estate . But Proteus chooses to take the word tikewise in a figa;- 
rative sense, as sigpufying his mental endcnm u ntsi and when ne' 
says, they vx^ombv lease, he means they axe no Umgerj^toFed 
by their master, (who is afooH but are leased fVt&jwSer.** j 
Edinhurgh Magazine, Nov. 178o. Steevens. iM 
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Duke. Saw you my daughter? 

Pro, Neither. 

Duke, Why, then, she *s fled unto that peasant Va- 
lentine ; 
And Eglamour is in h^r company. 
*Tis XxM&\ for fiiar Laurence met them )x>th, 
As he in penance wanderM through the forests 
Him he knew well, and guess'd that it was she ; 
But, being mask'd, he was not sure of it: 
Besides, she did intend confession 
At Patrick's cell this even ; and there she was not : 
These likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray yo^u, stand not to discourse, 
But mount you presently ; and meet with me 
Upon the rising of the mountain-foot 
That leads towards Mantua, whither they are fled. 
Despatch, sweet gentlemen, and follow me. [Exit, 

Thu, Why, this it is to be a peevish girl,* 
That flies her fbrtime when it follows her: 
I '11 after; more to be revehg'd on Eglamour, 
Than for the love of reckless Silvia.^ \Exit, 

Pro, And I will follow, more for Silvia's love, 
Than hkte of Eglamour, that goes with her. {Exit, 

Jul, And I wiH 'follow, more to 'cross that love, 
Than hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. [Exit, 

SCENE in. 

Prontiers of Mantua. The Porest, 
Enter Silvia, and Out-laws. 

Out, Come, come; 
Be patient; we must bring you to our captain. 

^, A thousand more mischances, than this bne^ 
Have leam'd me how to brook this patiently. 

2 Out, Come, bring her away. 

1 Out, Where is the gentleman, that was ^th her ? 

3 Out. Being nimble-footed, he hath out-nm uls^ 

% — .^ a peevish j^r?,] JPeenrishf m ancxent hm^btge, signifiet 
fioiith. So, in King Henry VI, P. I : 

<< To send such peevish tokens to a king." Sttewm, 

3 -^—- reckless 5*179/0^ i.e. careless, heedless. So^in JZbfli&f.* 
** — — like a ptdTd add recklkts libertine. SMocm, 
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But Moyses, and Valerius, follow him. 
Go thou with her to the west end of the wood ; 
There is our captain: we '11 follow him that 's fled; 
The thicket is beset, he cannot 'scape. 

1 Out. Come, I must bring you to our captain's cave: 
Fear not ; he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not use a woman lawlessly. 

Sil, O Valentine^! this I endure for thee. \_Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Another part of the Forest, 

Enter Valentine, 

Val, How use doth breed a habit in a man! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns. 
.Here can I sit alone, unseen of any. 
And, to the nightingale's complaining notes, 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes.* 
O thou that dost inhabit in my breast. 
Leave not the nvansion so long tenantless ; 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall) 
And leave no memory of what it was 1' 
Repair me with thy presence, Silvia ; 

** record my woe*.] To record anciently signified to ting. 

So, in The Pilgrim, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

" O sweet, sweet ! bow the birds record too ?'• 

Again, in a pastoral, by N. Breton, published in JEngiand's Heli' 
con, 1614: 

" Sweet Philomel, the bird that hath the heavenly thFoat, 
'* Doth now, alas ! not once afford recording of a note." 
Again, in another Diuicth^ Thomas Watson^ ibi4'' 
" Now birds record with, harmonie.** 
Sir John Hawkins informs me, ttiat to record is a term still used 
by bird-fanciers, to express the first essays of a bird in singing. 

Steeveru, 
^ O thou that doit inhabit in my breast. 
Leave not the mansion to long tenantleuf 
Lest, growing ruinous, the buildifigja/l. 

And leave no m^emay of v>kat it vias /] It is hardly possible to 
point out four lines, in any of the plays of. Shakspe^M^, mor^ re- 
markable for ease apd elegance. St^evem* 

And leave no memory ^ what it was /] So, in MaijlQwe's ^evt 

«« And leitvc no wamf^ thaf ^er l.wti^.' Mifi^*,, 
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Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swain !— 

What halloing, and what stir, is this to-day ? 

These are my mates, that make their wills their law, 

Have some unhappy passenger in chace: 

They love me well ; yet I have much to do, 

To keep them from uncivil outrages. 

Withdraw thee, Valentine; who *s this comes here? 

IStefia aside. 
Enter Proteus, Silvia, and Julia. 

Pro, Madam, this service 1 have done for you, 
(Though you respect not aught your serv^ant doth) 
To hazard life, and rescue you from him 
That would have forced your honour and your love. 
Vouchsafe me, for my meed,* but one fair look ; 
A smaller boon, than this, I cannot beg. 
And less, than this, I am sure, you cannot give. 

Val, How like a dream is this I see and hear ! 
Love, lend me patience to forbear awhile. \AHde, 

SiL O misers^le, unhappy that I am! 

Pro, Unhappy were you, madam, ere I came*; 
But, by my coming, I have made you happy. 

Sil, By thy approach thou mak'st me most imhappy. 

Jtd, And me, when he approacheth to your presence. 

\Attde, 

Sil, Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 
I would have been a breakfast to the beast, 
Rather than have false Proteus rescue me. 
O, heaven be judge, how I love Valentine, 
Whose life 's as tender to me as my soul ; 
And full as much (for more there cannot be) 
I do detest false, perjur'd Proteus : 
Therefore, be gone ; solicit me no more. 

Pro, What dangerous action, stood it next to deaths 
Would I not undergo for one calm look? 
O, 'tis the curse in love, and still approv'd,^ 

« — my meed,] i. e. reward. So, in Titu* Andronicua: 

" thanks, to men 

•^ Of noble minds, is honourable meed.** Steeveni, 
Again, in Gam,m^r Gurton's Needle, 157 S : 

<< O Christ! that I were sure of it! in faith he should have 
his mede.'* 
See also Spenser, and almost every writer of the times. ifoecKr 

J *-<-— flww/ *ti// approved,] Apprao^d is felt, experienced, Mahm* 
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When women cannot love, where they 're belov'd. 

SiL When Proteus cannot love, where he 's belov'd. 
Read over Julia's heart, thy first best love, 
For whose dear sake thou didst then rend thy faith 
Into a thousand oaths; and all those oaths 
Descended into perjury, to love me. 
Thou hast no fisdth left now, unless thou hadst two, 
And that 's far worse than none ; better have none, 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one : 
Thou counterfeit to thy true friend I 

Pro, In love. 

Who respects friend? 

Sil. All men, but Proteus. 

Pro, Nay, if the gentle sjpirit of moving words 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 
I '11 woo you like a soldier, at arms' end ; 
And love you 'gainst the nature of love, force you. 

Sil. O heaven! 

Fro. I '11 force thee yield to my desire. 

Fal, Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch; 
Thou friend of an ill fashion I 

Pro, Valentine I 

Fal, Thou common friend, that 's without faith or 
love;* 
(For such is a friend now) treacherous man! 
Thou hast beguil'd my hopes ; nought but mine eye 
Could have persuaded me. Now I dare not say 
I have one friend alive: thou would'st disprove me. 
Who should be trusted now, when one's right hand* 

• ——that 's ijoithaut fcuth or lanes] That '* is perhaps here 
used, not for v)ho is, but for id ett, that is to say, Malone. 

• Who should be trusted now, vshen amis right hand^^] The word 
now is wanting in the. first foUo. Steevens. 

The second folio, to complete the metre, reads: 
*« Who shall be trusted wow, when one's right hand — .•* 
The addition, like all those made in that copy, appears to have 
been merely arbitrary ; and the modem word [aw^ whic!i was 
introduced by Sir Thomas Hanmer] ii» in my opinion, mote 
likely to have been the author's than the other. Mtdam, 

What! ^*all at one fell swoop!'' ue they «& «riitepi^ 
Mr. Malone has honoured so many of 4li«a vilh ■» ~ 
text? Tlrinjr rmnplntrlj nntinfiril infh thn rridhyi 
folio, IhavefidUmedxt. Smmnt. -..-^i^- 
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Is perjur'd to the bosom ? Proteus, 

I am sorry, I must never trust thee more, 

But count the world a stranger for thy sake. 

The private wound is deepest:^ O time, most curst! 

*Mongst all foes, that a friend should be the worst 1 

Pro, My shame and g^ilt confounds me.— 
Forgive me, Valentine: if hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for ofience, 
I tender it here ; I do as truly suffer, 
As e'er I did commit. 

Vol, Then I am paid; 

And once again I do receive thee honest:— 
Who by repentance is not satisfied, 
Is nor of heaven nor earth; for these are pleas'd; 
By penitence the Eternal's wrath 's appeas'd:— 
And, that my love may appear plain and free. 
All that was mine in Silvia, I give thee.* 

1 The private vxmnd, &c.] I have a little mended the measure. 
The old editions, and all but Sir Thomas Hanmer's, read : 
" The private Huouftd is deepest: O time most accurs'd." 

^hnson. 
Deepest, highest, and other similar words, were sometimes used 
by the poets of Shakspeare's age, as monosyllables. So, in our 
poet's 133d Sonnet : 

«* But slave to slavery my sweetest friend must be." Maltme, 

Perhaps our author only wrote—" svoeet,** which the transcriber, 
or printer, prolonged into the superlative — ** sweetest.** Steevens. 

i All that voas m.ine in Silvia, I give thee."] It is (I think) very 
odd, to give up his mistress thus at once, without any reason 
fdleged. But our author probably followed the stories, just as 
he round them in his novels as well as histories. Fcpe. 

This passage either hath been much sophisticated, or is one 
great proof, 9iat the main parts of this play did not proceed 
&om Shakspeare ; for it is impossible he could make Valentine 
act and speak so much out of character, or g^ve to Silvia so un- 
natural a behaviour, as to take no notice of this strange conces- 
sion^ if it had been made, ffanm^r* 

Valentine, from seeing Silvia in the company of Proteus, might 
conceive she had escaped with him from her father's court, for 
the purposes of love, though she could not foresee the violence 
which his villany might ofer, after he had seduced^ier, under 
the pretence of an honest passion. If Valentine, however, be 
supposed to hear all that passed between them in this scene, I 
am afraid I have only to subscribe to the opinions .of my pn^de^ 
^ cessors. St^evens. 
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Jul, O me, unhappy ! [Faints. 

Pro, Look to the boy. 

FaL Why, boy! why, wag! how now? what is the 
matter ! 
Look up ; speak. 

Jul, ' O good sir, my master charg'd me 

To deliver a ring to madam Silvia;^ 
Which, out of my neglect, was never done. 

Pro, Where is that ring, boy? 

Jul, Here 'tis: this is it. 

[Gives a ring. 

Pro, How! let me see:'* 
Why this is the ring I gave to Julia. 

Jul, O, cry you mercy, sir, I have mistook; 
This is the ring you sent to Silvia. [Shows another ring. 

Pro, But, how cam'st thou by this ring? at 'my depart, 
I gave this unto Julia. 

Jul, And Julia herself did give it me ; 
And Julia herself hath brought it hither. 

Pro. How! Julia! 

Jul. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths,^ 

— I give thee."] Transfer these two lines to the end of Thu- 
rio's speech in page 237, and all is right. Why then should Ju- 
lia faint ? It is only an artifice, seeing Silvia given up to Valen- 
tine, to discover herself to Proteus, by a pretended mistake of 
the ringp. One great fault of this play is, the hastening too abrupt- 
ly, and without due preparation, to the denouement, which 
Bhews that, if it be Shakspeare's, (which I cannot doubt) it was 
one of his very early performances. Blachtone. 

3 To deliver a ring to madam Silvia /] Surely our author wrote 
— •• Deliver a ring," &c. A verse, so rugged as that in the text, 
must be one of those corrupted by the players, or their tran- 
scribers. Steevetu. 

* Pro. Hov}/ let me see: &c.] I suspect that this unmetrical 
passage should be regulated as follows : 

Pro. Ifow ! let m/e see it : Why, this is the ring 
I gave to yulia. 

Jul. * Cry you m>ercy, sir, 
I have mistook : this is the ring you sent 
To Silvia. 

Pro. But ham earnest thou by this? 
At my depart, I gone this unto yulia. Steevens. 

s Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths,"] S09 in Tltftet Jn- 
dronicus, ActV, acui: ; 

«* But, gentle people, give me aim a while." > • . v^ .^jjj 
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And entertain'd them deeply in her heart: 

How oft hast thou with perjury cleft the root?* 

O Proteus, let this habit make thee blush i 

Be thou asham'd, that I have took upon me 

Such an immodest rayment ; if shame live^ 

In a disguise of love : 

It is the lessser blot, modesty finds, 

Women to change tiieir shapes, than men their minds. 

Pro, Than men their minds! 'tis true: O heaven! 
were man 
But constant, he were perfect : that one error 
Fills him with faults ; makes him run through all sios : 
Inconstancy falls off, ere it begins: 
What is in Silvia's face, but I may spy 
More fresh in Julia's, with a constant eye ? 

Val. Come, come, a hand from either: 
Let me be blest to make this happy close; 
*Twere pity two such friends should be long foes. 

Pro. Bear witness, heaven, I have my wish for ever. 

JuL And I have mine.^ 

Enter Out-laws, with Duke and Thurio. 

Out, A prize, a prize, a prize! 

Val. Forbear, I say; it is my lord the duke.* 
Your grace is welcome to a man disgraced, 
Banished Valentine. 

Duke. Sir Valentine ! 

Thu. Yonder is Silvia; and Silvia 's mine. 

Val. Thurio, give back, or else embrace thy death; 

Both these passages allude to the aim-crier in archery. So, 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act III, sc. ii : " — all my neigh- 
bours shall cry aim. -See note, ibid. Steevens. 

« JSovj oft hast thou wth perjury cleft the root ?] Sir T. Hanmer 
reads — cleft the root on 't. Johnson. 

— ^ cleft the root?] i. e. of her heart. Malone. 
An allusion to cleaving the pin in archery. Steeven*. 

^ if shame live — ] That is, if it be any sham^ to near a 

disguise for the purposes of love, yohnson. 

8 And I have mine.] The old copy reads — ** And I mine." — ^I 
have inserted the word have, which is necessary to metre* by the 
advice of Mr. Ritson. Steevens. 

»' Forbear, J say: it is my lord the duke.'] The old copy, with- 
out regard to metre, repeaX» ilbft 'wotd jcrbeor, 'vbidi i« hcaw 
^ndttcd. Steevem. 
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Come not within the measure^ of my wrath: 
Do not name Silvia thine ; if once again, 
Milan shall not behold thee.^ Here she stands; 
Take but possession of her with a touch ;— 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love.— 

Thu. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I ; 
I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not: 
I claim her not, and therefore she is thine. 

Duke. The more degenerate and base art thou. 
To make such means for her as thou hast done,^ 
And leave her, on such slight conditions.— 
Now, by the honour of my ancestry, 
I do applaud thy spirit, Valentine, 
And think thee worthy of an empress* love.'* 
Know then, I here forget all former griefs,* 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again.— 
Plead a new state* in thy unrivall'd merit. 
To which I thus subscribe, — sir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv'd ; 

1 — the meature — ] The length of my sword, the reach of 
my anger. Johmon. 

* Milan shall not behold thee."] All the editions — Verona shall not 
behold thee. But whether through the mistake of the first edi- 
tors, OP the poet's own carelessness, this reading is absurdly 
faulty. Fop the thpeat here is to Thurio, who is a Milanese ; 
and has no concepn, as it appears, with Verona. Besides, the 
scene is between the confines of Milan and Mantua, to which 
Silvia follows Valentine, having heard that he had retreated thi- 
thep. And, upon these circumstances, I ventured to adjust the 
text, as I imagine the poet must have intended; i. e. Milan, thy 
country, shall never see thee again .* thou shalt never live to go back 
thither. Theobald. 

3 To make such means ybr her as thou hast done,'] i. e. to make 
such interest for, to take such disingenuous pains about her. So, 
in ITing Richard III: 

" One that made means to come by what he hath." Steevens, 

* And think thee worthy of an empress' love.] This thought has 
already occurred in the fourth scene of the second act : 

** He is as xoorthy/or an em,press* love.** Steevens. 

' — cUl former griefs,] Griefs, in old language, frequently ug- 
nified ^tev<ifice«, vtrongs. Jf alone. 

6 P7ead ^ wo #/a«r— ] Should not thia >>erai%tMK« neBfiutsfiKA^L 
J^d^iM the $uat$$pl^ thou. Tynshitt. . .<^ 

X2 
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Take thou thy Silvia; for thou hast deserved her. 

VaL I thank your grace : the gift hath made me happy. 
I now beseech you, for your daughter's sake^ 
To grant one boon that I shall ask of you. 

Duke, I grant it, for thine own, whatever it be. 

Vol, These banish'd men, that I have kept withal) 
Are men endued with worthy qualities. 
Forgive them what they have committed herey 
And let them be recall'd from their exile : 
They are reformed, civil, full of good, 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 

Duke. Thou hast prevail'd: I pardon them, and thee ^ 
Dispose of them, as thou know'st their deserts. 
Come, let us go ; we will include all jars^ 
With triumphs,® mirth, and rare solemnity. 

Vol. And, as we walk along, I dare be bold 
With our discourse to make your grace to smile: 
What think you of this page, my lord? 

Duke, I think the boy hath grace in him ; he blushes. 

VaL I warrant you, my lord; more grace than boy. 

Duke. What mean you by that saying? 

Vol. Please you, I '11 tell you as we pass along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortuned.— 
Come, Proteus ; 'tis your penance, but to hear 
The story of your loves discovered : 
That done, our day of marriage shall be yours ; 
One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. [Exeunt.^ 

^ — include all jars — ] To include is to thut up, to conclude* 
So^ in Macbeth : 

** — — and ahut up 

** In measureless content.*' 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. IV, ch. ix: 

" And for to shut up all in friendly love." Steevent. 

% With triumphs,] Triumphs^ in this and many other passagea 
of Shakspeare, signify Masques and Revels, &c. So, in King 
Menry VI, P. Ill : 

« With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows.*' Steevent. 

9 In this play there is a strange mixture of knowledge, and igw 
norance, of care and neligence. The versification is often ex- 
cellent, the allusions are learned and just ; but the author conveys 
his heroes by sea from one inland tOMm to another in the ame 
country; he places theEmpexot ttX."Nl^\asv, «xvd«ends his young 
men to attend him, but never meTvt\oTia\3\T«i\asst^\\»iBifi»* 
Froteus, after an interview ml^S>TiVV\«^ «fc^\*&\»»^«i^ ^wjk'^i^ 
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picture ; and, if we may credit the old copies, he has, by mis- 
taking places, left his scenery inextricable. The reason of all 
this conifusion seems to be, that he took his story from a novel, 
which he sometimes followed, and sometimes forsook, sometimes 
remembered, and sometimes forgot. 

That this play is rightly attributed to Shakspeare, I have litUe 
doubt. If it be taken from him, to whom shall it be given ? This 
question may be asked of all the disputed plays, except T^tiu Jn- 
dronicw; and it will be found more credible, that Shakspeare 
might sometimes sink below his highest flights, than that any 
other should rise up to his lowest, yohnson. 

Johnson's general remarks on this play are just, except that 
part in which he arraigns the conduct of the poet, for making 
Proteus say, that he had only seen the picture of Silvia, when it 
appears that he had had a personal interview with her. This, 
however, is not a blunder of Shakspeare's, but a mistake of John- 
son's, who considers the passage aUuded to in a more literal sense 
than the author intended it. Sir Proteus, it is true, had seen 
Silvia for a few moments ; but though he could form from thence 
some idea of her person, he was still unacquainted with her tem- 
per, manners, and the qualities of her mind. He therefore con- 
siders himself as having seen her picture only. — The thought is 
just, and elegantly expressed. — So, in The Scornful Lady^ the el- 
der Loveless says to her: 

** I was mad once, when I loved /wctttre*/ 

" For what are shape and colours else, h\3X. pictures V 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Theseus, Duke o/* Athens. 
Egeus, Father to Hermia. 

T^^ ^ . ' > in lave with Hermia. 
Demetnus, 3 

Philostrate, Master of the Revels to Theseus* 

Quince, the Carpenter. 

Snug, the Joiner, 

Bottom, the Weaver, 

Flute, the Bellows-mender, 

Snout, the Tinker, 

Starveling, the Tailor. 

Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, betrothed to Theseus. 
Hermia, Daughter to Egeus, in love with Lysander. 
Helena, in love with Demetrius. 

Oberon, ICing qfthe Fairies, 
Titania, Queefi qfthe Fairies, 
Puck, or Robin-goodfellow, a Fairy, 



Peas-blosi»om, 
Cobw< 

Moth, 
Musta 
Fyramusj 



Cobweb, I E« • • 

Moth, (^'»""- 

Mustard-seed, J 



Fyramus, N 

^ .. ' f Characters in the Interlude fierformed by 

,^ ' . C the Clowns. 
Moonshine^ | 

Lion^ J 

Other Fairies attending their King and Queen, 
Attendants on Theseus and Hippolyta. 

SCENE, 

Athens, and a Wood not far from it. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

Athens. A room in the Palace of Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrate, and 

Attendants, 

The, Now, fiair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon : but, oh ! methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes 1 she lingers my desires. 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man's revenue.* 

Hi/i, Four days will quickly steep themselves in nights;* 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow. 
New bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. 

The. Go, Philostrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals. 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. — 

lExit Phi LOS. 

1 Jjiie to a steb-dame, or a dowager. 
Long withering out a young ttian^a revenue.'] The authenticity 
of this reading having been questioned, by Dr. Warburton, I 
shall exemplify it from Chapman's translation of the 4th Book of 
Homer : 

" there the goodly plant lies nuithering out his grace." 

Steevens, 

Ut piget annua 

PupillU, quos dura premit custodia matrum, 
i " Sic mihi tarda Jluunt ingrataque tempora.^^ Hor. Malone, 

^ * steep themselves in nights/] So, in Cymbeline, Act V, 

^L sc, iv . 

^ ** — neither deserve, 

^ f* And yet »re steeped in favours." Steevens, 
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Hippolyta, I woo'd thee with my sword, 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. ^ 

Enter Egeus, Hermia, Lysander, and Demetrius. 
Mge, Happy be Theseus, our renowned" duke I* 
The, Thanks, good Egeus : What 's the news with thee ? 

3 With pompy 'with triumph, and -with revelling.'] By triumph, 
as Mr. VVarton has observed In his late edition of Milton*s Poems, 
p. 56y we are to understand shows, such as masks, revels, 8tc. So 
again, in King Henry F/, P. Ill : 

•* Antl now what rests, but that we spend the time 
** With stately triumphs, mirthful comick shows, 
" Such as betit Uie pleasures of the court?'' 
Again, in the preface to Barton's Anatonny of Melancholy , 1624: 
** Now come tidings of weddings, masklngs, mummeries, enter- 
tainments, trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, playes." Jonson, 
as the same gentUn\an obser\'es, in the title of his masque called 
Lovers Triumph through Callipolis, by trium.ph seems to have 
meant a grand procession; and, in one of the stage -directions, it 
is said, " the triumph is seen far oil." Malone. 

Thus also, (and more satisfactorily) in the Duke of Anjou^s Eri' 
tertaintnent at Jntroerp, 1581: "yet notwithstanding, their tri- 
umphes [tliose of the Romans] have so borne the bcU above all 
the rest, tliat the word triuTnphing, which commeth thereof, hath 
IfCene applied to ail high, great, and statelie dooings.** Steevens. 

4 _ our renovjned duke !] Thus, in Chaucer's Kmgh^s Tale: 

** Whilom as olde stories tellen us, 

** There was a Duk that liighte Theseus, 

" Of Atlienes he was lord and govemour," &c. 

Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 861. 
Lidgate too, the monk of Bury, in his translation of the 7Va- 
jgedies of John Bochas, culls him by the same title, ch. xii, 1. 21: 
** Duie Theseus had the victorye." 
Creon, in the tragedy ofyocasta, translated from Euripides in 
1566, is called Duke Creon. 
So likewise Skelton : 

^ Not like Duke Hamilcar, 
•* Nor like Duke Asdruball." 
Stanyhurst, in his Translation of Virj^l, calls iFneas, Duie 
i£neas; and in Hey^vood's Iron Age, Part II, 1632, Ajax is styled 
Duke Ajax, Palamedes, Duke PaUmedes, and Nestor, Duke Nes* 
tor, &c. 

Our version of the Bible exhibits a similar misapplication of 
a modem title; for in Daniel, iii. 2, Nebuchadonozar, King of 
Babylon, sends out a summons to the Sheriffs of his provinces. 

Steeveiu, 
See also the 1st Book of The Chronicles, ch. i, v. f 1, & seqq. 
a list of the Duke* of Edom. Horrit. 
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Ege, Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my child, my daughter Hermia.— - 
Stand forth, Demetrius ; — my noble lord. 
This man hath my consent to marry hen- 
Stand forth, Lysander; — and, my gracious duke, 
This hath bewitch'd* the bosom of my child : 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast giv'n her rhymes, 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child ; 
Thou hast, by moon-light, at her window sung. 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love ; 
And stol'n the impression of her ^tasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds,* conceits. 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweet-meats; messengers 
Of strong prevailment, in unharden'd youth : 
With cunning hast thou filch'd my daughter's heart ; 
Tum'd her obedience, which is due to me, 
To stubborn harshness: — And, my gracious duke, 
Be it so she will not here, before your grace. 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens ; 
As she is mine, I may dispose of her : 
Which shall be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death ; according to our law,'' 



« Thi9 hath bewitched — ] The old copies read — ^This man hath 
bewitch'd — . The' emendation was made for the sake of the me- 
tre, by the editor of the second folio. It is very probable that the 
compositor caught the word man, from the line above. Af alone, 

« — ^oTOf/*,] i. e. baubles, toys, trifles. Our author has the 
vord frequently. See King yohn^ Act III, sc. v. 
Again, in Appiua and Virginia, 1576 : 

** When gain is no g^andsier, 

•* And gatides not set by," &c. 
Again, in Drayton's Mooncalf.- 

*< -^— — and in her lap 

" A-iort of paper puppets, gauds and toys." 
The Rev. Mr. Lambe, in his notes on the ancient metrical his- 
tory of The Battle ofFlodden, observes, that a gawd is a child* 9 tcy, 
and, that the chilclren in the North call their play-things gowdys, 
and their baby-house a gowdy-house, Steevent. 

"^ Or to her death ; according to our lawy'] By a law of Solon, 
parents had an absolute power of life and death over their chil- 
dren. So it suited the poet's purpose well enough, to suppose 
the Athenians had it before. — Or, perhaps, he neither thougbt 
nor knew any thing of tbe matter. Wdriurtm. 

Y 



':i 
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Immediately provided in that case. 

The, What say you, Hermia? be advis'd, fair maid: 
To you, your father should be as a god ; ' 

One that compos'd your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax. 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it.* 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her, So is Lysander. 

The, In himself he is: 

But, in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 
The other must be held the worthier. 

Her, I would my father look'd but with my eyes. 

The, Rather your eyes must with his judgment look. 

Her, I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold ; 
Nor how it may concern my modesty. 
In such a presence here, to plead my thoughts : 
But I beseech your grace, that I may know 
The worst that may befal me in this case, 
If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The, Either to die the death,* or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires. 
Know of your youth, ^ examine well your blood, ' 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice. 
You can endure the livery of a nun ; 
For aye^ to be in shady cloister mew'd, 
To live a barren sister all your life. 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
Thrice blessed they, that master so their blood, 

8 To leave the figure^ or disfigure iV.] The sense is, you ovae to 
your father a being, which he may at pleasure continue or destroy. 

yohnson. 

9 —to die the death,"] So, in the second part of The Dovmfall 
(^Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 

«* We will, my liege, else let us die the death.** 
See notes on Measure for Measure, Act H, sc. iv. Steevent, 

1 Know of your youth,'] Bring your youth to the question. Con- 
sider your youth, yonnson. 

2 For aye — ] i. e. for cwr. So, in K. JEdviordll, by Marlowei) 

1622: 

<« And sit for aye enthronized in heaven." Stee'oeiu, 
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To undergo such maiden pilgrimage : 
^But earthUer happy is the rose distill'd,^ 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Her, So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordship, whose unwished yoke'* 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

The, Take time to pause : and, by the next new moon, 
(The sealing-day betwixt my love and me, 
For everlasting bond of fellowship) 
Upon that day either prepare to die. 
For disobedience to your father's will ; 
Or else, to wed Demetrius, as he would: 
Or, on Diana's altar to protest. 
For aye, austerity and single life. 

Dem. Relent, sweet Hermia ; — and, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Lya, You have her father's love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hermia's: do you marry him.* 

Ege, Scornful Lysander I true, he hath my love ; 
And what is mine my love shall render Jiim; 
And she is mine ; and all miy right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 



3 But eapthlier happy is the rose distill'd,] Thus all the copies: 
yet earthlier is so harsh a word, and earthlier happy, for happier 
earthly y a mode of speech so unusual, that I wonder none of the 
editors have proposed earlier happy. Johnson. 

It has since been observed, that Mr. Pope did propose earlier. 
We might read — earthly happy. 

Mtf rose distill'd,] So, in Lyly's Midas, 1592: «« — You 

bee all young and faire, endeavour to bee wise and vertuous; 
that when, like roses, you shall fall from the stalke, you may be 
gathered, and put to the still.** 

This image, however, must have been generally obvious, as 
in Shakspeare's time, tlie distillation of rose-water was a com- 
mon process, in all families. Steevens. 

"* —-^ whose uTVwished yoie ^-l Thus both the quartos 1600, and 
the folio 1623. The second folio reads — 

— — to 'whose umuished yoke — . Steevens, 



* You have her father's love, Demetrius; 
Let me have Hemdds: do you marry Atm.] I suspect, that 
Shakspeare wrote : . 

Zef me htnt MBrmiag do you marry him, Tyrwhstt. .m 



^ 
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Lya, I anif my lord, as well derived as he, 
As well possefl^'d; my love is more than his; ^ 

My fortunes every way as fairly rank'd, 
If not with vantag^e, as Demetrius'; 
And, which is more than all these boasts can be> 
I am beloved of beauteous Hermia. 
Why should not I, then, prosecute my right? 
Demetrius, I '11 avouch it to his head. 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And won her soul ; and she, sweet lady, dotes^ 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, 
tlpon this spotted^ and inconstant man. 

The, I must confess, that I have heard so much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof; 
But, being over-full of self-affairs, 
My mind did lose it. — But, Demetrius, come; 
And come, Egeus ; you shall go with me ; 
I have some private schooling for you both.— 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father's will ; 
Or else, the law of Athens yields you up 
(Which by no means we may extenuate) 
To death, or to a vow of single life. — 
Come, my Hippolyta; What cheer, my love?— 
Demetrius, and Egeus, go along: 
I must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptial; and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 

£ge. With duty and desire we follow you. 

{^Exeunt The. Hip. Ege. Dem. dnd train. 

Lya, How now, my love? Why is your cheek so pale? 
How chance the roses there do fade so fast? 

Her. Belike, for want of rain ; which I could well . 
Beteem them'' from the tempest of mine eyes. 



® — spotted — ] As spotlesi is innocent, so spotted is wicked. 

yohnton, 

f Beteem them — ] Give them, bestow upon them. Tlie word 
is used by Spenser. Johnson. 

** So would I, said th' enchanter, glad and fain 

•• Beteem to you his sword, you to defend." Fairy ^ueen* 

Again, in The Case is Altered. How? Asfc Dalio and Miilo^V^OSt 
** I could ifeteeme her » \iettet TBaX<;\k?* 
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Lya. Ah me ! for aught that ever I cotdd read? 

Could ever hear, by tale or history, 

The course of true love® never did run smooth: 

But, either it was different in blood, — 

Her, O cross I too high to be enthrall'd to low!* 
Lya, Or else misgraffed, in respect of years ; 
Her, O spite I too old to be engag'd to young I 
Lys, Or else it stood upon the choice of friends : 
Her. O hell I to choose love by another's eye I 
Lys. Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it; 

Making it momentany as a sound, ^ 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night,' 

But I rather think, that to beteem, in this place, sip^ifics (as in 
the northern counties) to pour out; from tomvier^ Danish. 

Steepens. 

8 The course of true love — ] This passage seems to liave been 
imitated by Milton. Paradise Lost, B. X. — 896. & seq. 

Malone. 

9 — too high to be enthrall'd to low !] Love — ^possesses all tlie 
editions, but carries no just meaning in it. Nor was Hermia dis- 
pleased at being in love ; but regrets the inconveniences, that ge- 
nerally attend the passion ; either the parties are disproportioned, 
in degree of blood and quality ; or unequal, in respect of years ; 
or brought together by the appointment of friends, and not by 
their own choice. These are the complaints, represented by Ly- 
sander ; and Hermia, to answer to the first, as she has done to 
the other two, must necessarily say : 

O cross ! too high to be enthralled to low ! 
So the antithesis is kept up in the terms ; and so she is made 
to condole the disproportion of blood and quality in lovers. 

Theobald. 

The emendation is fully supported, not only by the tenour of 

the preceding lines, but by a passage in our author's Venus and 

Adonis f in which the former predicts that the course of love never 

shall run smooth : 

*• Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend, 

" Ne'er settled equally, too high, or /ow," &c. Malone. 

1 —momentany as a sound,"] Thus the quartos. The first 
folio reads — momentary. Momentany (says Dr. Johnson) is the 
old and proper word. Steevens. 

** that short momentany rage," — ^is an expression of Dt^- 

den. Henley. 

s Brief as the lightning in the collied mgHt,!^ ColUed«-v. e.>S^M^ 
smutted with coaI^ a word still used in iSke isoiSba^ WQSataft^* 



i 
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That, in a s^en, unfolds both heaven and earthy 
And, ere a man hath power to sayr— Behold I » 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up:^ 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Her. If then true lovers have been ever cross'dy 
It stands as an edict in destiny : 
Then let us teach our trial patience. 
Because it is a customary cross ; 
As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and sight. 
Wishes, and tears, poor fancy's followers.* 

Z,ya, A good persuasion ; therefore, hear me, Hermia. 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child : 
From Athene is her house remote seven leagues ; 
And she respects me as her only son. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee : 
And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us: If thou lov'st me, then. 
Steal forth thy father's house to-morrow night ; 
And, in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a morn of May, 
There will I stay for thee. 

■* 
So, in Ben Jonson's Poetaster : 

*< Thou hast not collied thy face enough." SteewM. 

* That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. 
And, ere a 'man hath power to say, — Behold/ 
Thejavjs of darkness do devour it up .•] Though the word spleen 
be kcre employed oddly enough, yet I believe it right. Shak- 
speare, always hurried on by the grandeur and multitude of his 
ideas, assumes, every now and then, an uncommon licence in me 
use of his words. Particularly in complex moral modes it is usual 
with him to employ one, only to express a very few ideas of that 
number of which it is composed. Thus wanting here to express 
the ideas — of a sudden, or — in a trice, he uses the word spkeng 
which, partially considered, signifying a hasty sudden fit, is 
enough for him, and he never troubles himself about the further 
or fuUer signification of the word. :Here, he uses the word spleen 
fbr a midden hasty Jit,- so, just the contrary, in The Tkito GentCemem 
rf Verona, he uses sudden for splenetic; *^ sudden quips** And it 
must be owned, this sdrt of conversation adds a force Ip the die« 
tion. War burton- 

4 ifmcy^sfolloFwers.'] Fancy is low. So^ afterwarda» in this 

play- 

'* Fair Jlelena in/ongr fbttowing ijie."* 
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Her. My gockTLysander! 

I swear to thee, by Cupid's strongest bow ; 
By his best arrow, with the golden head ;' 
By the simplicity of Venus' doves; 
By that which knitteth souls, and prospers loves ; 
And by that fire, which bum'd the Carthage queen, 
When the ^se Trojan under sail was seen ; 
By all the vows, that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women spoke ;— 
In that same place, thou hast appmnted me. 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

Lys, Keep promise, love : Look, here comes Helena. 

Enter Helena. 

Her, God speed fair Helena! Whither «way? 

HeL Call you me fair? that fair again unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair:* O happy fair! 
Your eyes are lode-stars:'' and your tongue's sweet air 



* hii best arrow, vjtth the golden head;"] So, in Sidney's Jr- 

tadia. Book II : 

** arrovoes two, and tipt with gold or lead : 

** Some hurt, accuse a third with homy head." Steevens. 

^ Demetrius lows your fair :] Fair is used again as a substantive 
in The Comedy of Errors y Act III, sc. iv; 

** My decsiyed fair, 

" A sunny look of his would soon repair.** 
Agsdn, in The Death ofJRobert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601: 

" But what foul hand hath arm'd Matikia's fair?** 
Again, in A Looking-G lass for London and England, 1598 : 

" And fold in me the riches of ihyfair.*' 
Again, in The Pinner of Wakefield, 1599: 

" Then tell me, love, shall I have all thy fair .^^ 
Again, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: " Though she were 
felse to Menelaus, yet her fair made him brook her follies." 
Again: 

" Flora in tawny hid up all her flowers, 

*« And would not diaper the meads wiUi fairP Steevent, 

7 Tour eyes are lode-stars i\ This was a compliment not unfre* 
quent among the old poets. "Hie lode-star is the leading or guid- 
ing star, that is, the pole-star. The magnet is, for the same rea- 
son, called the lode-stone, either because it leads iron, or because 
it guides the sailor. Milton has the sam6 thought in L* Allegro.- 

*' Towers and battlements it sees 

*« Bosom'd hLgh in tufted trees, 

** "Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

«<The Qrnoraivofneighb^iQgeyes.*' a 
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More tuneable than lark to shepherd's ear, 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sickness is catching; oh, were favour so l^ 
Your's would I catch,* fair Hermia, ere I go; 
My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue should catch your tongue's sweet melody. 
DV^ere the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The rest I *11 give to be to you translated.^ 
O, teach me how you look ; and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius' heart. 

Her, I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

Hel, O, that your frowns would teach my smiles such 
skill! 

Jfer. I givj him curses, yet he gives me love. 

Hei, O, that my pray'rs could such affection move ! 

Her, The more I hate, the more he follows me. 

Hcl. The more I love, the more he hateth me. 

Her, His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine.^ 

Hel. None, but your beauty ; 'would that fault were 
mine!^ 



Davies calls Queen Elizabeth : 

" Lode-stone to hearts, and lode-stone to all eyes." yohtuon. 
So, in The Spanish Tragedy: 

** Led by the loadstar of her heavenly looks." 
Again, in The battle of Alcazar, 1594: 

" The loadstar and the honour of our line." Steevens. 

8 O, were favour *o /] Favour is feature, countenance. So, 

in Tvielfth Night, Act II, sc. iv: 

tliine eye 



« 



Hath stay'd upon Bome favour that it loves." Steevens, 

^ Tours would / catch,"] This emendation is taken from the Ox- 
ford edition. The old reading is — Tour 'words I catch. Johnson. 

1 have deserted the old copies, only because I am unable to 
discover how Helena, by catching the words of Hermia, could 
also catch her favour, i. e. her beauty. Steevens. 

1 — to be to y<m translated.] To translate in our author, 
sometimes signifies to change, to transform. So, in Timon.' 

** — to present slaves and servants 
•* Translates his rivals." Steevens. 

2 His folly, Helena, i* no fault of mine.'] The folio, and the 
quarto, printed by Roberts, read : 

His folly, Helena, is none qfm^ine. Johnson. 

^ None, hut your beauty^ 'v)ould.that fault tvere mine /"} I would 
point this line thus : 
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Her. Take comfort; he no more^shall tee my &ce; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place.— . 
Before the time I did Lysander see,* 
Seem'd Athens as a paradise to me : 
O, then, what graces iii my love do dwell. 
That he hath tum'd a heaven unto hell ! 

L.ys, Helen^ Id you our minds we will unfold: 
To-morrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the wat'ry glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, 
(A time that lovers' flights doth still conceal) 
Through Athens' gates have we devis'd to steal. 

Her, And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie. 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweCt, 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet: 
And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes. 
To seek new friends and stranger companies. 
Farewel, sweet playfellow! pray thou for us; 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius !— 
Keep word, Lysander : we must starve our sight 
From lovers' food, till morrow deep midnight. 

\^Exit Her. 

Lya. I will, my Hermia.— Helena, adieus 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on you! [Eocit Lys. 

Hel, How happy some o'er other some can be ! 
Through Athens, I am thought as fair as she. 
But what of that ? Demetrius thinks not so ; 
He will not know what all but he do know. 
And, as he errs, doting on Hermia's eyes, 
So I, admiring of his qualities. 

Kone. — But your beauty { — *vjould that fault viere mine/ 

Hetukriom 

< Take cornfart; he no more thall see my faces 

Lyaander and myself vsilljiy this place. ~- *" 

Before the tim^e I did Lysander we, J Perhaps every reader may 
not discover the propriety of these hnes. Hermia is willing to 
comfort Helena, and to avoid all appearance of triumph over her. 
She therefore bids her not to consider the power of pleasing as 
an advantage to be much envied or much desired, since Hermia^ 
whom she considers as possessing it in the supreme degree, has 
found no other effect of it than the loss of happiness, yohnwn. 
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Things base and vile, holding no quantity,* 

Love can tiranspose to form and dignity. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 

And, therefore, is wing'd Cupid painted blind: 

Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taste ; 

Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste: 

And, tlierefore, is love said to be a child* ,r 

Because in choice he is so oft beguil'd. 

As waggish boys in game* themselves forswear, 

So the boy Love is perjur'd every where : 

For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's eyne,''^ 

He hail'd down oaths, that he was only mine ; 

And when this hail® some heat from Hermia felt, 

So he dissolv'd, and showers of oaths did melt. 

I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight : 

Then to the wood will he, to-morrow night, 

Pursue her ; and for this intelligence 

If I have thanks, it is a dear expense : • 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 

To have his sight thither, and back again. \Exit, 

* — holding no quantity,] polity seems a word mope suita- 
ble to the sense than quantity, but either may serve. Johnson. 

^antity is our author's word. So, m Sdmlet, Act III, sc. ii.' 
" And women's fear and love hold quantity,^* Stet^ttem, 

* — in game — ] Game here signifies, not contentious play, 
but sport, jest. So Spenser : 

** — ^ 'twixt earnest, and 'twixt game.'* Johnson. 

7 — ^ ffertnia's eyne,] This plural is common both in Chau- 
cer and Spenser. So, in ChaUcer's Character of the jyiorase, 
Tynvhitt's edit. V. 152: 

** hir eyen grey as glass.'* 

Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B, I, c. iv, st. 9: 

** While flashing beams do dare his feeble eyen** Steevem. 

^ 8 «^«» this hail — ] Thus all the editions, except the 4to. 1600, 
printed by Roberts, which reads instead of this hail, his hail. 

Steevens. 

© — it is a d^ar expense :] i. e. it will cost him, m^ch, (be a 
severe constraint on his feelings) to make even so slight a retvun 
for roy communication. Steevens, 
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9 

SCENE II. 

' The same, A Room in a Cottage. 

Enter Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, Quince, and 

Starveling. 1 

Qtdn, Is all our company here? 

Bot, You Were best to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip.^ 

Quill. Here is the scroll of every man's name, which is 
thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude 
before the duke and duchess, on his wedding-day at night. 

Bot, First, good Peter Quince, say what the play 
treats on ; then read the names of the actors ; and so 
grow to a point. ^ 

1 In this scene, Shakspeare takes advantage of his knowledge 
of the theatre, to ridicule the prejudices and competitions of the 
players. Bottom, who is generally acknowledged the principal 
actor, declares his inclination to be for a tyrant, for a part of fii- 
ry, tumult, and noise, such as every young man pants to perform, 
when he first steps upon the stage. The same Bottom, who 
A^seems bred in a tiring-room, has another histrionical passion. He 
is for engi'ossing every part, and would exclude his inferiors fi*om 
all possibility of distinction. He is, therefore, desirous to play 
Pyramus, Thisbe, and the Lion, at the same time, yohnxon. 

2 tlie scrip.] A scrip, Fr. escript, now written ^crit. So, 

Chaucer, in Troilus and Cresstda, 1. 2. 1130: 

" Scripe nor bil." 
Again, in Heywood's If you Jknow not me you hiaw Nobody, 1606, 
P. II: 

" I *11 take thy own word without icrip or scroll." 
Holinshed likewise uses the word. Steevens. 

3 gi-ow to a point.'] Dr. Warburton reads — go on ; but gram 

is used, in allusion to his name, Qiiince. yohnson. 

To grcyw to a point, I believe, has no reference to the name of 
^tince. I meet with the same kind of expression in Wily Be- 
guiled'. . ^ 

** As yet we are graven to no conclusion." 
Again, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584 : 

" Our reasons will be infinite, I trow, 
•• Unless unto some other point vie grovj,** Steevens. 
And so grow to a point.] The sense, in my opinion, hath been 
liitherto mistaken; and insteaid of fi point, a substantive, I would 
read appoint, a verb ; that is, appoint what part each actor is to 
perform, which is the real case. Qiiince first tells them the name 
of the play, then calls the actors by theiY i^axaes, wcv^ ^\.«« ^^»ax> 
teU9 es^ch ofthsm what part is set dqwn Ilqt \tov V) ^^^ 
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Qtdn. Many, our play is— The most famentable 
H^omedy,* and most cruel death of Pyramus aod Thisby;, 

Bot, A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a 
merry.*— Now, good Peter Quince, call foiith your ac- 
tors by the scroll : Masters, spread yourselves.® 

Qmn, Answer, as I call you. — Nick Bottom, the weaver. 

Bot. Ready: Name what part I am for, and proceed. 

Quin, You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant? 

Qtdn, A lover, that kills himself most gallantly for 
love. 

Bot, That will ask some tears in the true performing 
of it : If I do it, let the audience look to their eyes : I 
will move storms, I will condole in some measure.^ To 
the rest:— Yet my chief humour is for a tyrant: I could 

Perhaps, however, only the particle a may be inserted by the 
printer, and Shakspeare wrote to point, i. e. to appoint. The 
word occurs in that sense, in a poem, by N. B. 1614, called / 
Viould and I nuould not, stanza iii : 

" To point the captains every one their fight." Warner, 

^ — The most lamentable (umvedy, &c.] This is very probably 
a burlescjue on the title page of Camhyses : " A lamentable Tra- 
ffedie, mixed full of pleasant Mirth, containing, The Life of Cam' 
hitet King cf Percia,** &c. By Thomas Preston, bl. 1. no date. 

On the registers of the Stationers* company, however, appears 
" the boke of Pyramus and Thisbye,** 1562. Perhaps Shakspeare 
copied some part of his interlude from it." Steevens. 

A poem, entitled Pyramus and Thisbe, by D. Gale, was publish- 
ed in 4to. in 1597 ; but this, I believe, was posterior to the Hid- 
sum/mer Night's Dream.. Malone. 

* A mery good piece of work, and a merry.] This is designed as 
a ridicule on the titles of our ancient moralities and interludes. 
Thus Skelton's Magnificence is called '* a goodly interlude and a 
mery." Steevens. 

* — ^ spread ^our*e/«De*.] i.e. stand separately, not in a group, 
bjt so that you may be distinctly seen, and called over. Steevena. 

' — I will condole in som>e measure,"] When we use this verb 
at present, we put vaith before the person for whose misfortune 
we profess concern. Anciently, it seems to have been employed 
without it. So, in A Petmyviorth of good Counsell, an ancient bal- 
lad: 

" Thus to the waU 

" I may condole.'^ 
Ag^n, in Three Merry Coblers, another old song : 

*' Poor weather beaten soles, » 

'' Whose case the body condoles.*^ Steevene, 
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play Erdes rarely, or a part to tear a cat in,^ to make all 
split.' 

" The raging rocks, 

" With shivering shocks,* 

" Shall break the locks 

" Of prison- gates: 
" And Phibbus* car 
■ " Shall shine from far, 
*' And make and mar 
« The foolish fates." 

This was lofty ! — Now name the rest of the players.— 
This is Ercles' vein, a tyrant's vein; a lover is more 
condoling. 

Quin. Francit Flute, the bellows-mender.* 

Fhi, Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin, You must take Thisby on you. 

Flu, What is Thisby ? a wandering knight ? 

Quin, It is the lady that Py ramus must love. 
. Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman ; I have a 
beard coming. 

8 I could play Ercles rarely ^ or apart to tear a cat «»,] In the old 
comedy of The Roaring Girl, 1611, there is a character, called 
Tear-caty who says : " I am called, by those, who have seen my 
valour, Tear'Cat.*^ In an anonymous piece called JHistrionuutix, 
or The Player Whipty 1610, in six acts, a parcel of soldiers drag 
a company of players on the stage, and the captain says : ** Sir>. 
rah, this is you that would rend and tear a cat upon a stafge," Sec. 
Again, in The IsleofGulUy a comedy, by J. Day, 1606; " I had 
raOier hear two such jests, than a whole play of such Tear-cat 
thimderclaps." Steevens, 

9 — to make all split.] This is to be connected with tlie pre- 
vious part of the speech; not with the subsequent rhymes. It 
was the description of a bully. In the second act of The Scorn" 

Jul Lady, we meet with ** two roaring hoys of Rome, that made 
all split P Famner. 

I meet with the same expression in The Widom^s Tears, by 
Chapman, 1612 : " Her wit I must employ upon this business, 
to prepare my next encounter, but in such a fashion as shsXLnuUte 
all split,** Malone. 

1 With shivering shochy'].'Vhe old copy reads — " And shiver^ 
ing,** 8ic. The emendation is Dr. Farmer's. Steevens. 

8 the bellows-mender.}. In Ben Jonson's Masque cf PanU 

Anniversary, &c. a man of the same profession is introduced. I 
have been told that a belUrtDs-mender was one, who had the care oC 
organs, regals, (^c, Stceoens, ] 
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Qidti, That 's all one ; you shall play it in a nwsky and 
you may speak as small as you will.' 

Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby too: 
I '11 speak in a monstrous little voice ;— .77jw72e, Thisne^ 
—^h^ Pyramua^ my lover dear; thy Thisby dear! and 
lady dear! 

Quin, No, no; you must play Pyramus; and, Flute, 
you Thisby. 

Bot, Well, proceed. 

Quin, Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quill, Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby's mo- 
ther.* — Tom Snout the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Qidn. You, Pyranius's father; myself, Thisby's fa- 
ther; — Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part: — and, I 
hope, here is a pluy fitted. 

3 — as small, &c.] Tills passage shows how the want of wo-* 
men on the old stage was supplied. If they had not a young man^ 
who could perform the part witli a face tliat might pass for femi- 
nine, tlie character was acted in a mask, which was, at that time, 
a part of a lady's dress, so much in use, that it did not give any 
unusual appearance to tlie scene : and he that could modulate his 
voice in a female tone, might play the woman very successfully. 
It is obsened, in Downes's jRoscius Anglicanus, that Kynaston, one 
of these counterfeit heroines, moved the passions more strongly 
than tlie women that have since been brought upon the stage. 
Some of the catastroplies of the old comedies, which makes 
lovers many the wrong women, are, by recollection of the com- 
mon use of masks, brought nearer to probabihty. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson here seems to have quoted from memory. Downes 
does not speak of Kynaston's performance in such unqualified 
terms. His words are — " It has since been disputable among 
the judicious, whether any women that succeeded him (Kynas- 
ton) so sensibly touched the audience as he." JReed. 

4 you WMst play Thisby* s mother. "^ There seems a double 

forgetfulness of our poet, in relation to the characters of this in- 
terlude. The father and mother of Thisby, and the father of 
PjTamus, are here mentioned, who do not appear at all in the 
interlude ; but Wall and Moonshine are both employed in it, of 
whom there is not the least notice taken here. TJieobald. 

Theobald is wrong as to this last particular. The introduction 
of Wall and Moonshine was an after-thought. See Act III, sc. i. 
It may be observed, however, that no part of what is rehearsed is 
afterwards repeated, when the piece is acted before Theseus. 
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Snug. Have you the lion's part written ? pray you, if 
it be, give it me, for I am slow of study.* 

Qtdn, You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 

JBot. Let me play the lion too : I will roar, that I will 
do any man's heart good to hear me ; I will roar, that I 
will make the duke say, Let him roar again^ Let him roar 
again, 

Quin, An you should do it too terribly, you would 
fright the duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek ; 
and that were enough to hang us all. 

^11, That would hang us every mother's son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright 
the ladies out of their wits, they would have no more 
discretion but to hang us: but I will aggravate my voice 
so, that I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; I 
will roar you an 'twere any nightingale.^ 

Qmn. You can play no part but Pyramus: for Pyra- 
mus is a sweet-faced man ; a proper man, as one shall 
see in a summer's day : a most lovely, gentleman-like 
man ; therefore you miust needs play Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I 
best to play it in? 

Qtiin. Why, what you will. 

Bot, I will discharge it in either your straw-coloured 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in- grain 
beard, or your French-crown-colour beard, your perfect 
yellow.^ 

* — slow o/*stady.] Study is still the cant term used in a the- 
atre for getting any nonsense by irote. Hamlet asks the player 
if he can " study* a speech. Steewns. 

® -— an 'twere any nightingale. "l An means as if. So, in Troi- 
lus and Cressida : — " He will weep you, an 'twere a man bom in 
April." Steewns. 

7 ^-^ your perfect yellow). "] Here Bottom again discovers a true 
genius for the stage, by his solicitude for propriety of dress, and 
his deliberation which beard to choose among many beards, all 
unnatural. Johnson. 

So, in the old comedy oi Ram Alley, 1611 : 

•* What coloured beard comes next by the window ? 
'< A black man's, I think ; 
** I think, a red: for that is moat mlftaViVcmr 
This custom of wearing coloured betorda, it!hie^ift.%i&ja^^ * 

more ^rnply eiqilaiiied in Mtarm^ far Jfeiuurc, KsX'W »^'^- 



v., 
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Qzdn, Some of your French crowns have no hair at 
all, and then you will play bare-faced. ^ — But, masters, 
here are your parts : and I am to entreat you, request 
you, and desire you, to con them by to-morrow night; 
and meet me in the palace wood, a mile without the 
town, by moon- light; there will we rehearse: for if we 
meet in the city, we shall be dog'd with company, and 
our devices known. In the mean time, I will draw a 
bill of properties,* such as our play wants. I pray you, 
fail me not. 

Bot, We will meet; and there we may rehearse more 
obscenely, and courageously. Take pains; be perfect; 
adieu. 

Quin. At the duke's oak we meet. 

Bot, Enough; Hold, or cut bow-strings. ^ lExeunt. 

8 French cronmt, &c.] That is, a head from which the hair 

has fallen, in one of the last stages of the lues venerea^ called the 
corona veneris. To this our poet has too frequent allusions. 

Stdevens* 

9 —^-~ properties,"] Properties are whatever little articles arc 
wanted in a play for the actors, according to their respective 
parts, dresses and scenes excepted. The person who delivers 
them out is, to this day, called the property'inan. In The Bos- 
singboume Roll, 1511, we find " gamements and propjrtes," See 
• Warton's History of English Poetry, Vol. Ill, p. 336. 
Again, in Albumazar, 1615 : 

«* Furbo, our beards, 

" Black patches for our eyes, and other properties.** 
Again, in WesUuard-Hoe, 1607: 

" I *ll go make ready my rustical properties.** Steevens. 

^ At the dnke^s oak voe tneet. 

• Hold, or cut bow-strings.] This proverbial phrase came 

originally from the camp. When a rendezvous was* appointed, 
the militia soldiers would frequently make excuse for not keep- 
ing word, that their baoj-strings were broke, i.e. their arms im- 
serviceable. Hence when one would give another absolute as- 
surance of meeting him, he would say, proverbially— Ao^ or cut 
bow-strings — i. e. whether the bow-strings held or broke. For 
cut is used as a neuter, like the verb^e^. As when we say, thie 
string frets, the silk frets, for the passive, it is cut or fretted. 

Warburton, 
This interpretation is very ingenious, but somewhat disputa- 
ble. The excuse, made by the militia soldiers, is a mere supposi- 
tion, without proof; and it is well known that while bans were 
in use, no archer ever entered the field without a supply of strings 
\ in his pocket; whence originated the proverb^ to Am tmo s^img$ 
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ACT II SCENE I. 

A Wood near Athens. 

Enter a Fairy at one door^ and Puck at another. 

Puck, How now, spirit I whither wander you ? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale,^ 

Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where. 
Swifter than the moones sphere ; ^ 

to one's bovo. In The Country Girl, a comedy, by T. B. 1647, is 
. the following threat to a fidler : 

\ " fiddler, strike ; 

** I 'U strike you, else, and cut your begging baiustrings.^* 
Again, in The Ball, by Chapman and Shirley, 1639 : 

" have you devices to jeer the rest ? 

" Xmc. All the regiment of 'em, or I '11 break my bo^v&trings.'* 
The bowstrings, in both these instances, may only mean tlie 
strings, which msike part of the bo^ witli wliich musical instru- 
mients of several kinds are struck. The propriety of the allusion 
I cannot satisfactorily explain. Let the curious reader, however, 
consult Ascham's Toxophilus, edit. 1589, p. 38, b. Steevens. 

To meet, whether bow-strings hold or are cut, is to meet, in all 
events. To cut the bowstring, when bows were in use, was pro- 
bably a common practice of those, who bore enmity to the archer. 
" He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowstring, (says Don Pedro, 
in Much Ado about Nothing J and the little hangman dare not 
shoot at him." Malone. 

2 Over hill, over dale, &c.] So Drayton, in his Nymphidia: 

** Thorough brake, thorough brier, 
" Thorough muck, thorough mire, 
** Thorough water, thorough fire." Johnson. 

3 the moones sphere i\ Unless we suppose this to be the 
Saxon genitive case, (as it is here piinted) the metre will be de- 
fective. So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. Ill, c. i, st. 15: 

** And eke through feare as white as whales bone." 
Again, in a letter from Gabriel Harvey to Spenser, 1580 : 
•* Have we not God hys wrath, for Goddes wrath, and a tliousand 
of the same stampe, wherein the corrupte orthography, in the 
most, hath been the sole or principal cause of corrupte prosodye 
in over-many ?** 

The following passage, however, in the 3d Book of Sidney's 
Arcadia^ may suggest a different reading : 
" • wbAt mov'd me to invite 
« Your presence (sist^ deare) first to my ftuxmy H^ertT^' 
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And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green:* 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ;* 

In their gold coats spots you see ;• 

Those be rubies, fairy favours. 

In those freckles live their savours : 
I must go seek some dew-drops here. 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear.^ 

* To dev) her orbs upon the green .•] The orbt, here mentioned, are 
circles supposed to be made by the fairies on the ground, whose 
verdure proceeds from the fairies' care to water them. Thus, 
Drayton : 

** They in their courses make that round, 
" In meadows and in marshes found, 
** Of them so called the fairy ground." yohnson. 
Thus, in Olaus Magnus de Gentibus Septentrionalibus.''* ^-su 
miles illis spectris, quae in multis locis, pracsertim noctumo tem- 
pore, suum saitatorium orbem cum omnium musarum concentu 
versare solent." It appears, from the same author, that these 
dancers always parched up the grass, and therefore it is properly 
made the office of the fairy to refresh it. Steevens. 

* The cowslips tall her pensioners be A The cowslip was a fa- 
vourite among the fairies. There is a hmt in Drayton of thev 
attention to May morning: 

*« — For the queen a fitting tower, 

" Quoth he, is that fair cowslip flower. ^-^^ 

'* In all your train there 's not a fay 

" That ever went to gather May, 

" But she hath made it in her way, 

" The tallest there that groweth." Johnson. 
This was said in consequence of Queen Elizabeth's fashionable 
establishment of a band of military courtiers, by the name of 
pensioners. They were some of the handsomest and tallest young 
men, of the best families and fortune, that could be found. Hence, 
says Mrs. Quickly, in The Merry Wives, Act II, sc. ii: " —and 
yet there has been earls, nay, which is more, pensioners** They 
gave the mode in dress and diversions.— They accompanied tte 
Qiieen in her progress to Cambridge, where they held ataff- 
torches, at a play on a Sunday evening, in King's CoUege Chapel. 

7. Warum, 

* In their gold coats spots you see;"} Shakspeare, in CywheUne^ 
refers to the same red spots : 

** A nnole cinque'Stotted, like the crimson drops 
** /' th* bottom of a cowslip** . Percy. 
Perhaps there is likewise some allusion to the habit of apen^ 
sioner. See a note on the second KcX o€ Tfie Merry Whxs tf 
Windsor, sc. ii. Steevens. 
7 And hang a pearl in ewry cow«Uf?t car.'\ tVft %wftfc'Qas«^ 
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Farewel, thou lob of spirits,* I *11 be gone ; 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

Puck, The king doth keep his revels here to-night; 
Take heed, the queen come not within his sight. 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 
Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy stol'n from an Indian king; 
She never had so sweet a changeling : • 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Xnight of his train, to trace the forests wild:^ 

occurs in an old comedy, called The WUdom of Doctor Dodypoll, 
1600; i. e. the same year, in which the first printed copies of 
this play made their appearance. An enchanter says ; 

'Twas I that led you through the painted meads. 
Where the light fairies danc'd upon the flowers. 
Hanging on efxry leaf an orient pearls* Steevens. 

8 lob of spirits,'] Lo/a, lubber, looby, lobcock, all denote both 

inactivity of body, and dulness of mind, yohnson. 

Both lob and lobcock are used as terms of contempt in The Ri- 
val Friends, 1632 : 

Again, in the interlude of yaccb and Esau, 1568 : 
" Should find Esau such a lout or a /oA." 

Again, in the second book of Homer, as translated by Arthur 
HaU, 1581 : 

" yet fewe he led, bycause he was a lobbe.** 

Again, in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : ** There is a pretty tale of a witch that had the devil's 
mark about her, that had a giant to her son, that was called Lob' 
lye-by-the-Jire." This being seems to be of kin to the lubber-fiend 
of Milton, as Mr. Warton has remarked in his Observations on 
the Fairy ^een. Steepens. 

' changeling:"] Changeling is commonly used for the child 

supposed to be left by the fairies, but here for a child taken away. 

yohnson. 
So, Spenser, B. I, c. x: 
" And her base elfin brood there for thee left, 
" Such men do changelings call, so call'd by fairy theft." 

Stee<oens, 
It is here properly used, and in its common acceptation; that is, 
for a child got in exchange. A fairy is now speaking. Ritson, 

1 trace the forests wild:'] This verb is used in the same 

sense in Browne's Britannia* s Pastoralst B. II, Song II, 1613: 

" In shei^erd's habit seene 

*• To frace oar WQods.** 
Again, in Milton^s GmuM, v. 423 : 

** Majr trwe liuge fixrests, and \in3itt\KNiPd\ifii0aBAr 
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But she, perforce, withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joj: 
And now they never meet, in grove, or green. 
By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen,* 
But they do square;^ that all their elves, for fear. 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

Fai, Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Caird Robin Good-fellow :* are you not he. 
That fright' the maidens of the villagery ; 



* — sheeny"] Shining, bright, gay. yohnson. 
So, in Tancred and Gismund, 1592 : 

but why 



« 






" Doth Phoebus' sister sheen despise thy power ?" 
Again, in the ancient romance of SjT Tryanumre, bl. 1. no date : 
He kyssed, and toke his leave of the quene. 
And of otlier ladies bright and shene.'* Steeven*. 

5 But they do square j] To square here is to quarrel. The 
French word contrecarrer\\V(S the same import, yohnson. 
So, in yack DrunCs Entertainment, 1601 : 
** ■ let me not seem rude, 

" That thus I seem to square with modesty." 

" pray let me go, for he '11 begin to square,*' &c. 

Again, in Proinos ami Cassandra, 1578 : 

" Marry, she knew you and I were at square, 
** And lest we fell to blowes, she did prepare." Steewns. 
It is somewhat whimsical, that the glasiers use the words 
square and quarrel as synonymous terms for a pane of glass. 

Blackttont' 

"* Robin Good-fellaw A This account of Robin Good-fellow 

cori'csponds, in every article, with that given of him in Harse- 
net's Declaration, ch. xx, p. 134; ** And if that the bowle of 
curds and creame were not duly set out for Robin Good-fellow, 
the frier, and Sisse tlie dairy-maid, why then either the pottage 
was burnt to next day in the pot, or the cheeses would not curdle, 
or the butter would not come, or tlie ale in the fat never would 
have good head. But if a Peeter-penny, or an housle-egge were 
behind, or a patch of tytlie unpaid, — then 'ware of bull-beggars, 
spirits," &c. He is mentioned by Cartwright {Ordinary, Act 
III, sc. i,] as a spirit particularly fond of disconcerting and dis- 
turbing domestic peace and ceconomy. T. Warton. 

5 TAaf fright — ] The old copies read— ;^>At#/ and in gram- 
matical propriety, I believe, this verb, as wdl as those that fol- 
low, should acpree witVv tive \>etaOT«\'^t<iTvo\Mi fte, rather than with 
you. If so, our author ought \.o YiaNe. vitvXX&w— JrljjIVa*, vtmiw^ Iflb- 
Sour*, fnoMea, and Trndtcds, T\ie Q\\\et» \tf3r«^^«» X^isse^*^^ 
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Skim milk; and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife chum;' 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm;' 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 



Stim milii and sonutimei labour in the auen. 
And iootless maie the breathieit houieviife chum ,-] The sense 
of these liiiea is confused. Are not you ht, (says the fairy,) that 
Jright tht country girlt, that tiim mili, viorl: in the kandmill, and 
maie the tired dairy-vioman chum without effect? The mention of 
the mill aeems out of place, foe she la not now telling the g«od, 
but the CTtl that he does. I would regulate the lines thus ; 
And lOTuetiina make tht hreathiett hoatevafe chum 
Siim. mjtt, and bootUai labour in the quern. 
Or, by a simple transposition of the lines! 

And bootUtt maie the breathless houtewife chum 
Siim milk, and lomelimet labour in the quera. 
Yet there is no necessity of alteration, yohmoa. 

Dr. Johnson thinks the mention ofthentiV^ out of place, a> the 
fail; is not now telling the good, but the evil he docs. The ob- 
servatioi! will apply, with equal force, to his iHinming the milk, 
which, if it were done at a propi:r time, and the cream preserved, 
would be a piece of service. But we must understand both to be 
mischievous pranks. He skims the milk, when it ought not to 
be skimmed: — 
(So, in Grim the Cottier ofCro^om 

" But woe betide the silly dairy-maids, 
" For I shall fleet their cream-bowls night by night.") 
»nd grinds tlie com, when it is not wanted ; at the same time, 
perhaps, throwing the flour about the house. Ritaan. 

A ^fm is a band-mill, kuema, mala. Islandic. So, in Chau- 
cer's Monies Tale.- 

" Wheras they made him at the queme grinde." 
Again, in Stanyhari^i tnnslation of the first book of Virgil, 
1583, yuern-atones are mill-stones: 

" Theyre come in fucrn-MooM they do grind," ic. 

Again, in The More the Merrier, a collection of epigrams, 1608: 

" Which like a qiamt can grind more in an hour." 

Again, in the old Song of Robin GoodfelUm, printed in the Sd 

TOhime of Dr. Percy's Rdiquet i^ JneitRt EHglitk Rxtrj ■■ 

. " I grind at jnill, 

" Their malt up still," gic. 

midland countiet, 
Bombie, ft comedy, 1594 : _ 
barme, aliu veart." Again, in l%t 
Beaumont and Tletcbert 
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Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck," 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 

8 Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sv:eet Pud, 
Tou do their vjori,^ To those traclitionar}' opinions Milton has 
reference in V Allegro: 

" Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

" With stories told of many a feat, 

•* How fairy Mab the junkets cat; 

" She was pinch'd and pull'd, she said, 

" And he by frier's lanthom led ; 

" Tells how the drudj^inj^ g-oblin sweat 

" To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

** When in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 

" His shadowv flail hath thrcsh'd the com, 

" Tliat ten day-labourers could not end ; 

** Then lies him down the lubber fiend." 

A like account of Puck is given by Drayton, in his Njmphidia: 
" He mecteth Puck, which most men call 
** Hobgt)blin, ami on him doth fall. 

" This Puck seems but a dreaming dolt, 
" Still walking like a ragged colt, 
f * And oft out of a bush dotli bolt, 
** Of purpose to deceive us; 
And leading us, makes us to stray. 
Long winter's nights, out of the way, 
** And when we stick in mire and clay, 
" He doth witli laughter leave us.** 
It will be apparent to him, that shall compare Drayton's poem 
with this play, that eitlier one of the poets copied the other, or, 
as I rather believe, that there was then some system of the fiuiy 
empire generally received, wliich they both represented as accu- 
rately as they coidd. Whether Drayton or Shakspeare wrote 
first, I cannot discover. Johnson. 

Gervase of Tilbmy, speaking of the Portumuy a species of dae- 
mon, says : — " Cum inter ambiguas noctis tenebras Angli solita- 
rii equitant, Portunus nonnunquam invisus equitanti se copulat, 
et cum diutius comitatur euntem, tandem loris arreptis equum in 
lutum ad manum ducit, in quo dum infixus volutatur, Partutau 
exiens cachinnumjacit, & sic hujuscemodi ludibrio humanam sim- 
plicitatem deridet." See also Mr. Tyrwhitt, on v. 6441, of the 
Cant. Tales of Chaucer. 

The same learned editor supposes Drajrton to have been the 
follower of Shakspeare ; for, says he, Don fixate (which was 
not published till 1605) is cited in the Kymphidia, whereas we 
have an edition of A Midsummer Nights Dream^ in 1600. 

In this century, some of our i^oet& have been as little scrupnlcmt 
in adopting the ideas of \he\r pte^ece^^ow. \a. ^«:f %\M2iAA^\sr 
•erted in The What d'yt call it, \a ^^^ foVteywVft^ «tosa».x - 
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Are not you he? 



«* How can they say that nature 

** Has nothing made m vain ; 
" Why then beneath the water 

** Should hideous rocks remsdn ?" &c. &c. 

Compare this with a passage in Chaucer's Franieleines Tale, 
T>Twhitt's edit. v. i, 11,179, &c. 

"In idel, as men sain, ye nothing make, 

" But, lord, thise grisly fendly rockes blake," &c. &c. 

And Mr. Vcfpe is more indebted to the same author for beauties, 
inserted in his Eloisa to Abelard, than he has been willing to ac- 
knowledge- Steevens. 

If Drayton wrote The Nymphidia after A Midsummer Nigh^a 
Dream, had been acted, he could with very little propriety say : 
" Then since no muse hath been so bold, 
" Or of the later or the ould, 
" Those elvish secrets to unfold, 

" Which lye from others reading; 
** My active muse to light shall bring 
" The court of that proud fayry king, 
" And tell there of the revelling; 

" Jove prosper my proceeding." Holt White, 

Doll ^ixotCi though published in Spain, in 1605, was probabiy 
little known in England, till Skelton's translation appeared, in 
1612. Drayton's poem was, I have no doubt, subsequent to 
that year. The earliest edition of it, that I have seen, was print- 
ed in 1619. Malone. 

svicet Puck,] The epithet is by no means superfluous ; a» 

Puck nlone was far from being an endearing appellation. It sig- 
nified nothing better than^m/, or de^il. ■ So, the author of Pierce 
Ploughinan puts the pouk for the devil, fol. Ixxxx, B. V, penult. 
See also, fol. Ixvii, v. 15: " now Ae//tf powke." 

It seems to have been an old Gothic word. Puke, puketi; Sa- 
thanas, Gudm. And. Lexicon Island. Tyrwhitt. 

In The Bugbears, an ancient MS. comedy, in the possession of 
the Marquis of Lansdownc, I likewise met with this appellation 
of a fiend : 

" Puckes, puckerels, hob howlard, by gom and Robin Good- 
felow." 

Again, in The Scourge of Venus., or the vtanton Lady, <with the rare 
Birth of Adonis, 1615: 

" Their bed doth shake and quaver as they lie. 
As if it groan'd to bear the weight of siime ; 
The fatal night-crowes at their windowes flee. 
And cry out at the shame they do live in : 






And that they may perceive tlie heavens fix)wrv» ' . " . 
The/Hmies and goolmat pul the coYenivsB (!tfywii?*7 
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SCENE II. 

JEnter Oberon,' at one doorj with his trazriy and 
TiTANiA,''^ at another^ with hers, 

Obe. Ill met by moon-light, proud Titania. 

Tita, What, jealous Oberon? Fairy, skip hence; 
I have forsworn his bed and company. 

Obe, ^"arry, rash wanton. Am not I thy lord? 

Tita, Then I must be thy lady : But I know 
When thou hast stol'n away from fairy land, 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day. 
Playing on pipes of corn,^ and versing love* 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
Come from the farthest steep of India ? 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin'd mistress, and your warrior love, 
To Theseus must be wedded ; and you come 



« Enter Oberon,] Oberon had been introduced on the stage in 
1594, by some other author. In the Stationers' books is entered 
** The Scoltishe Story of James the foupthe, slain at Flodden^ 
intermixed with a pleasant Comedie, presented by Oberon, King 
of Fairies.''* The judicious editor' of The Cant. Tales of Chaucer, 
in his Introductory Discourse, (See Vol. IV, p. 161) observes 
that Pluto and Proserpina in The Merchants Tale, appear to have 
been ** the true progenitors of Oberon and Titania.** Steepens. 

7 Titania,'\ As to the Fairy ^een, (says Mr. Warton, in his 
Observations on Spenser) considered apart from the race of fairies, 
Chaucer, in his Pime of Sir Thopas, mentions her, together with 
a Fairy land. Again, in The Wif of Bathes Tale, v. 6439: 

" In olde dayes of the king Artour, 

** Of which that Bretons speken gpret honour i 

*« All was this lond fulfilled of faerie ; 

** The Elf-quene, with hire joly coinpagnie 

'* Danced ful oft in many a grene mede : 

" This was the old opinion as I rede." Steeven*. 

8 Playing on pipes of com,] Richard Brathwaite (^Strappado 
for the Devil, 1615,) has a poem addressed " To the queen of 

harvest, &c. much honoured by the reed, corn-pipe, and whistle :" 
and it must be remembered, that the shepherd boys of Chaucer's 
time, had— 

'f ——many a floite and lilting home, 

*' Aiyd pip^s made qfgreen^ come.*' Pitson, 

9 ——versing low — '\ PerYkaps Prior was the last, who employed 

this verb: 

^* And Mat juote ^^tai^e vi\l«X T: o^w^ i«r«ctK?* StM^ovm . 
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To give their bed joy and prosperity. 

Obe. How canst thou thus, for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus ? i 

Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering night ^ 
From Perigenia, whom he ravished?* 
And make him with fair J&gle break his faith, 
With Ariadne, and Antiopa? 

Tita. These are the forgeries of jealousy : 
And never, since the middle summer's spring,^ 

1 Didst thou not lead hhn through the glimmering night — ] The 
glimmering night is the night, jointly illuminated by stars. In 
Macbeth our author says : 

" The west yet glirwiners with some streaks of day." Steevens. 

* Fro7n Perigenia, vohoTn he ravished?"] Thus all the editors ; 
but our author who diligently perused Plutarch, and gleaned 
from him, where his subject would admit, knew, from the life 
of Theseus, that her name was Perygine, (or Perigune,) by whom 
Theseus had his son Melanippus. She was the daughter of Sin- 
nis, a cruel robber, and tormenter of passengers in Uie Isthmus. 
Plutarch and Athenxus are both express in the circumstance of 
Theseus ravishing her. Theobald. 

In North's translation of Plutarch (Life of Theseus) this lady 
is called Perigouna. The alteration was probably intentional, for 
the sake of harmony. Her real name was Perigune. Maldne. 

i€gl^, Ariadne, and Antiopa, were all at different times mis- 
tresses to Theseus. See Plutarch. 

Theobald cannot be blamed for his emendation ; and yet it is 
well known that our ancient authors, as well as the French and 
the Italians, were not scrupulously nice about proper names, but 
almost always corrupted them. Steevens, 

3 And never, since the middle summer's spring, &c.] By the 
middle sum,m.et^s spring, our author seems to mean the beginning 
of middle or mid sitmmer. Spring, for beginning, he uses again in 
Xing Henry IV, P. II : 

*' As flaws congealed in the spring of day :" 
which expression has authority from the scripture, St. Luke, i, 78 : 

** whereby the ^y -spring from on high hatli visited us." 

Again, in the romance ofKyng Appolyn of Thyre, 1510: 

** arose in a mornynge at the sprynge of the day^^ &c. 

Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. Ill, c. x: 

" He wooed her tfil day-spring he espyde." Steevens. 
So Holinshed, p. 494: •* — ^the morrowe after about the spring 
of the dale— .'* MaUme. 

The middle sum.mjer's spring, is, I apprehend, the seaioh when 
trees put forth their second, or, as they ase fKXKM^ftA&i!) c^Sa^d^, 
their midtummer ihoau. Thus, EveVyn \xi'h\& SiUas ** Cxfit ^ 
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Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By paved fountain,* or by rushy brook. 
Or on the beached margent of the sea. 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturb'd our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping* to us in vain. 
As in revenge, have suck'd up from the sea 
Contagious fogs; which falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river* made so proud. 
That they have overborne their continents:^ 

all the side boughs, and especially at midsummer, if you spy 
them breaking out." And again, " Where the rows and brush 
lie longer than niicUttm'mer, unbound, or made up, you endanger 
the loss of the tecbnd spring.^' Henley. 

•• Paved fountain,"] A fountain laid round the edge with stone. 

^fohnsm* 

PcrhsLps paved at the bottom. So, Lord Bacon in his JK^tay on 

Gardens : " As for he other kind offountaine, which we may call 

a bathing-poole, it may admit much curiosity and beauty .... 

As that the bottom be finely paved .... the sides likewise," &c. 

Steevens. 
The epithet seems here intended to mean no more than that 
the beds of these fountains were covered with pebbles, in oppo- 
sition to those of the rushy brooks, which are oozy. 
The same expression is used by Sylvester in a similar sease: 
" By some cleave river's lillie-;bflt>«/ side." Menley. 

8 — the vjindsy piping — 1 So, Milton : 

•< While rocking winds are piping loud." yohnson. 
And Gawin Douglas, in his translation of the Mneid^ p. 69, 
mo, fol. Edinb. 

" The soft piping vyynd calling to se." 
The Glossographcr observes, " we say a piping v)ind, when an 
vrdinary gale blows, and the wind is neither too loud, nor too calTti.** 

Holt White. 

^ pelting river — ] Thus the quartos : tlie folio reads— 

petty. Shakspeare has in Lear the same word, lovj pelting Jarms. 
The meaning is plainly, despicable, mean, sorry, vtretched; but as 
it is a word, without any reasonable etymology, I should be glad 
to dismiss it for petty: yet it is undoubtedly right. We have 
** petty pelting ojpcer" in Measure for Measure. Johnson, 
So, m Gascoi^e's Glass of Government, 1575 : 

« Doway is di pelting town pack'd full of poor scholars." 
This word is always used as a word of contempt. So, again, 
in Lyly's Midas, 1592 : " — attire never used but of old women 
xnd pelting priests." Steevens. 

7 . overborne their coT\\meTvt5-.'\ "Bottv^ dsjwiv^e banks, that 

contsiiii thtm. So, in Xeor: 
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The ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat ; and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard i^ 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field. 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ' 
The nine men's morris is fill'd up with mud;^ 






' close pent up guilts. 



Rive your concealing continents P' yohmon. 
and the green com 



Hath rotted, ere his youth attained a beard:] So, in our au- 
thor's 12th Sonnet : 

<* And summer's green, all girded up in skea'oes, 

** Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard.'^ MaUme. 

9 ^— murrain,/!bci;] The murrain is the plague in cattle. It 
is here used by Shakspeare as an adjective ; as a substantive by 
others : 

** — — sends him as a murrain 

** To strike our herds ; or as a worser plague, 

** Your people to destroy." 

Heywood's Siher Age, 1613. Steevent. 

1 The nine mHi^s mxtrris is filled up with m,udi\ In that part of 
Warwickshire where Shakspeare was educated, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Northamptonshire, the shepherds and other boys 
dig up the turf with their knives to represent a sort of imperfect 
chess-board. It consists of a square, sometimes only a foot dia- 
meter, sometimes three or four yards. Within this is another 
square, every side of which is parallel to the external square ; and 
these squares are joined by lines drawn from each comer of both 
squares, and the middle of each line. One party, or player, has 
wooden pegs, the other stones, which they move in such a man- 
ner as to take up each other's men, as they are called, and the 
area of the inner square is called the poimd, in which the men 
taken up are impounded. These figures are, by the country peo-. 
pie, called Nine MerCs Morris^ or Merrils: and are so called be- 
cause each party has nine men. These figures are always cut "^ 
upon the green turf or leys, as they are called, or upon the grass 
at the end of ploughed lands, and in rainy seasons never fail to 
be choaked up vjtth m.ud, yames. 

See Peck on Milton's Masque, 115, Vol. I, p. 135. Steevens. 

Nine m^n's morris is a game still played by the shepherds, cow- 
keepers, &c. in the midland counties, as follows ; 

A figure is made on the ground (like this which I have drawn) 
by cutting out the turf; and two persons take each nine stones, 
which they place by turns in the angles, and afterwards move al- 
ternately, as at chess or draughts. He, who can place three in a 
stridght line, may then take off any osve oi Y^% ?c<^?jet«ar^"*^^^\NS£«fe 
he pleases, till one, having lost all \iia m^T\, V>^^^ V3afc ^\ss&. 

Aa2 
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And the quaint mazes in the wanton green,' 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable : 
The human mortals ^ want their winter here; 




Alchorne* 
In Cotgrave's Dictionary , under the article Merellet, is the fol- 
lowing explanation: " Le Jeu des Merelles. The boyish game 
called Merils, or fivepenny morris ; played here most commonly 
with stones, but in France with pawns, or men made on purpose, 
and termed merelles.^* The pawns or figures of men used in the 
game might originally be blaci, and hence called morrit, or mt' 
rellesy as we yet term a black cherry a morello, and a smaU black 
cherry a merry, perhaps from Maurus, or Moor, or rather from 
morum, a miibcrry. Toilet. 

The yue de tncrelUa was also a table-g^me. A representaticm 
of two monkies engaged at this amusement, may be seen in a 
German edition of Petrarch de remedio utriusque fortunse, B. I, 
eh. 26. The cuts to this book were done in 1520. Douce, 

s — the quaint mazes in the vaaxiton green,"] This alludes to a 
Kport, still followed by boys; i. e. what is now called running the 
figure of eight. Steevem. 

3 The human mortal* — ] Shakspeare might have employed 
this epithet, which, at first sight appears redundant, to mark 
the difference between m£n xndjairies. Fairiet were not human^ 
but they were yet subject to ^mortality. It appears from the romance 
of Sir Huon of Bordeaux, that Oberon himself was mortal. 

The same phrase, however, occurs in Chapman's translation 
of Homer's address to Earth, the mother of all: 
** — — referr'd to thee 
" For life and death, is all the pedigree 
" Of mortal humans." Steevens. 
** This, however, (says Mr. Ritson,J does not by any means 
appear to he the case. Oberon, Titama, and Puck, never dyeg 
the inferior agents must ntctssarxly be sujjJkxmcL to cnjoy'tKe «omue j^mi^ 
Jt^i and the ingenious commeivX«ioT mvi'j xt^ij \xj^^\\.» ^SbiX^Qoi^ 
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No night is now with hymn or carol blest:*— 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods^ 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That rheumatick diseases do abound:* 

oldest woman in England never beard of the death of a Fairy. Hu- 
inan mortals is, notwithstanding, evidently put in opposition to fai- 
ries who partook of a middle nature between men and tpirits.'* It 
is a misfortune, as well to the commentators as to the readers of 
Shakspeare, that so much of their time is obliged to be employed 
in explaining and contradicting unfounded conjectures and asser- 
tions. Spenser in his Fairy S^ueen, B. II, c. x, says, (I use 
the words of Mr. Warton; ObservatioM on Spenser, Vol. I, p, 
. 55,) " That man was first made by Prometheus, was called Fife, 
who wandering over the world, at length arrived at the g^dens 
of Adonis, where he found a female whom he called Fay. -^The 
issue of Fife and Fay were called Fairies, who soon grew to be a 
mighty people, andconquered all nations. Their eldest son El- 
fin governed America, and the next to him, named Elfinan, 
founded the city of Cleopolis, which was enclosed with a gulden 
wall by Elfinine. His son Elfin overcame the Gobbelines; but 
of all fairies, Elfant was the most renowned, who built Panthea 
of crystal. To these succeeded Elfar, who slew two brethren 
giants ; and to him Elfinor, who built a bridge of glass over the 
sea, the sound of which was like thunder. At length, Elficleos 
ruled the Fairy-land with much wisdom, and highly advanced 
its power and honour : he left two sons, the eldest of which, fair 
Elferon, died a premature death, his place being supplied by the 
mighty Oberon ; a prince, whose • wide memorial' still remains ; 
who, dying, left Tanaquil to succeed him by will, she being also 
called Glorian or Gloriana." I transcribe this pedigree, merely 
to prove that in Shakspeare's time the notion of Fairies dying 
was generally known. Meed. 

Mr. Reed might here have added tlie names of many divines 
and philosophers, whose sentiments coincide with his own posi- 
tion on this subject : ** — post prolixum tempus moriuntur om» 
net:*' i. e. aerial and familiar spirits, &c. were all mortal. See 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, edit. 1632, p. 42. Steevens. 

** No night is nom) laith hymn or carol blest :] Since the coming 
of Christianity, this season, [winter,] in commemoration of the 
birth of Christ, has been particularly devoted to festivity. And 
to this custom, notwithstanding the impropriety, hymn or carol 
blest certainly alludes. Warburton. 

Hymns and carols, in the time of Shakspeare, during the season 
of Christmas, were sung every night about the streets, as a pre- 
text for collecting money firom house to house. Steeoent. 

^ TV/Of rheumatick diseases do abound:] RheumaHek diseatet 
signified in Shakspeare's time, not what we vow e«3i rKcwnMd&«nw 
but distillations from the head, catarrhs, &e. So,Vii «.\M«r Mi> 
titied '' The State of Sir H. Sydney's bodiAe, V<t.1?&.AaBl ^ 
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And thorough this distemperaturey^ we see 



Sydney 9 MenwriaU, Vol. I, p. 94 : *« — he hath verie much dis- 
tempered diverse parts of his bodie, as namely, his hedde, his 
stomach, &c. and thereby is always subject to coughes, distilla- 
tions, and other rumatic disease*** Malone. 

Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, &c.] The repeated 
adverb therefore, throughout this speech, I suppose to have con- 
stant reference to the hrst time, when it is used. All these ir- 
regularities of season happened in consequence of the disagree- 
ment between the king and queen of the fairies, and not in con- 
seauence of each other. Ideas crouded fast on Shakspeare ; and, 
as he committed them to paper, he did not attend to the distance 
of the leading object from which they took their rise. Mr. Ma- 
lone concurs with me on this occasion. 

That the festivity and hospitality attending Christmas, de- 
creased, was the subject of complaint to many of our ludicrous 
writers. Among the rest to Nash, whose comedy called Svmr 
fner*s Last Will and Testainent, made its first appearance in the 
same year with this play, viz. 1600. There Christmas is intro- 
duced, and Summier savs to him : 

" Christmas, how chance thou com'st not as the rest. 
Accompanied with some music or some song ? 
A merry carrol would have grac'd thee well. 
Thy ancestors have us*d it heretofore." 
** Christmas. Ay, antiquity was the mother of ignorance," &c. 
and then proceeds to give reasons for such a decay in mirth and 
house-keeping. 

The confusion of seasons here described, is no more than a 
poetical account of the weather, which happened in £ngland 
about the time when the Midsummer Night*s Dream' was wntten. 
For tliis information I am indebted to chance, which furnished 
me with a few leaves of an old meteorological history. 

The date of the piece, however, may be better determined by 
a description of the same weather in Churchyard's Chantie, 1595, 
when, says he, « a colder season, in all sorts, was never seene." 
He then proceeds to say the same over again in rhyme : 
** A colder time in world was neuer scene ; 
*' The skies do lowre, the sun and moone waxe dim ; 
" Sommer scarce knowne but that the leaues are greene. 
" The winter's waste driues water ore the brim ; 
** Upon the land great flotes of wood may swim. 
** Nature thinks scome to do hir dutie right, 
•* Because we have displeasde the Lord of Light.** 
Let the reader compare these lines with Shakspeare's, and he 
will find that they are both descriptive of the same weather and 
its consequences. 

Churchyard is not enumerating, on this occasioOjt fictitious but 
real misfortunes . He v/xoVe AiYife "ipttsctvX. ^^c^m\ic^ «;-i»sai« Charity 
on his own behalf*, and amoiv^\s^o>ik«w^&c8B^^"^«?i'MJ»B. 
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The seasons alter: hoary -headed frosts 

rally dwelt on the coldness of the season, which his poverty had 
rendered the less supportable. 

L' Allegro, and il Penseroso, will naturally impute one incident 
to different causes. Shakspeare, in prime of life and success, 
fancifully ascribes this distemper ature of seasons to a quarrel be- 
tween the playful rulers of the fairy world ; while Churchyard, 
broken down by age and misfortunes, is seriously disposed to re- 
present the same inclemency of weather, as a judgment from 
the Almighty on the offences of mankind. Steepens. 

Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, &c.] This line has 
no immediate connection with that preceding it, as Dr. Johnson 
seems to have thought. It does not refer to the omission of 
hymns or carols, but of the fairy rites, which were disturbed in 
consequence of Oberon's quarrel with Titania. The moon is, with 
peculiar propriety, represented as incensed at the cessation — not 
of the carols, (as Dr. Warburton thinks) nor of the heathen 
rites of adoration, (as Dr. Johnson supposes) but of those sports, 
which have been always reputed to be celebrated by her lijght. 

As the whole passage has been much misunderstood, it may 
be proper to observe, that Titania* begins with saying: 
" And never, since the middle summer's spring, 
** Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, — 
" But with thy brawls thou hast disturb'd our sport." 

She then particularly enumerates the several consequences tha* 
have flowed from tlieir contention. The whole is divided into 
four clauses : 

1. " Therefore the winds, &c. 

" That they have overborne their continents : 

2. " The ox hath therefore strech'd his yoke in vain s 
" The plouffhman lost his sweat ;— 

** No night IS now with hymn or carol blest; 

3. " Therefore the moon — ^washes all the air, 
<< That rheumatic diseases do abound : 

4. " And, thorough this distemperature, we see, 
** The seasons alter ; 

" — ■ and the 'mazed world, 

" By their increase, now knows not which is which, 
•« And this same progeny of evils comes 
** From our debate, &om our dissention." 
In all this there is no difficulty. All these calamities are the 
consequences of the dissention between Oberon and Titania; as 
seems to be sufficiently pointed out by the word therefore, so of- 
ten repeated. Those lines which have it not, are evidently put 
in apposition with the preceding tine, in which that word is found. 

Malone* 
^ this distemperature,] Is, this/erftirtofaii of the elemeatA. 

By distemperaturct I imagine it metni* m ^IknM 
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Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose \^ 
And on old Hyems' chin,^ and icy crown, 



turbed state in which the king and queen had lived for some time 
past. Malone. 

Perhaps Mr. Malone has truly explained the force of the word 
in question. So, in Homeo and yuliet .' 

*• Thou art up-rous*d by some distemperature.^* Steevens. 

t Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose;"] To have " snow in 
the lat of June," is an expression used in Northvsard JBoe, 1607; 
and Snakspeare himself, in Coriolanus, talks of the •* consecrated 
snow that lies on Dian's lap,'** and Spenser, in his Fairy ^een, 
B. II, c. ii, has: 

" And fills with flow'rs fair Flora's painted lap.*' Steevens. 
This thought is elegantly expressed by Goldsmith, in his Tra- 
wller : 

" And winter lingering chills the lap of May." M", Mason. 

8 Hyems* chin,] Dr. Grey, not inelegantly, conjectures^ 

that the poet wrote : 

. —~ on old JHyems* chiU and icy crown. 
It is not indeed easy to discover how a chaplet can be placed 
on the chin. Steevens. 

I believe this peculiar image of Hyems' chin must have come 
from Virgil, rjEneidiv, 253,) through the medium of the trans- 
lation of the aay: 

** — tum flumina mento 

'* Precipitant senis, et glacie riget horrida barba.** S. W. 

Thus translated by Phaer, 1561 .* 

*• and from his hoary beard adowne, 

** The streames of waters fall ; with yce and frx>st his £ice 
doth frowne." 
This singular image was, I believe, suggested in oiir poet by 
Golding's translation of Ovid, Book II : 

*f And lastly, quaking for the colde, stood Winter all forlomc, 
<< With rugged head as white as dove, and garments all to 

tome, 
*< Forladen with the isycles, that dangled up and downe 
** Upon his gray and horie beard, and snowlt frozen crown.** 

Malone. 
I should rather be for thin, i. e. thin-hair'd. Tyroshitt. 
So, Cordelia, speaking of icar.- 

" to watch, poor perdu ! 

« With this thin helm." 
Again, in King Richard II: 

" White-beards have arm'd their thin and hairless scalps 
** Against thy majesty ; — *' Steevens. 
Thinne is nearer to chinne (the spelling of the old copies) than 
M//, and therefore, 1 think, moxt ^•e^ to have been the au- 
thor'$ word. Maton^, 
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An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is, as in mockery, set: The spring, the summer, 

The childing autumn,^ angry winter, change 

Their wonted liveries ; and the 'mazed world. 

By their increase,* now knows not which is which: 

And this same progeny of evils comes 

From our debate, from our dissention: 

We are their parents and original. 

Obe, Do you amend it then ; it lies in you : 
Why should Titania cross her Oberon? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman.* 

9 The childing outumnA Is the pregnant autumn, frugifer atf 
tumnus. So, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613 : 

** Fifty in number childed all one night." 
Again, in his Golden Age, 1611 : 

** I childed in a cave remote and silent." 
Again, m his Silver Age , 1613: 

" And at one instant he shall child two issues." 
There is a rose called the childing rose. Steevens. 

Again, in Tasso's Godfrey ofBulloigne, by Fairfax, B. XVIII, 
St. 26: 

" An hundreth plants beside (even in his sight) 
** Childed an hundreth nymphes so great, so dight." 
CKilding is an old term in botany, when a small flower grows 
out of a large one ; ** the childing autumn," therefore, means the 
autumn which unseasonably produces flowers on those of summer. 
Florists have also a childing daisy, and a childing scabious. 

Hblt White. 
^ J5[y ^AeiV increase,] That is, By their produce. Johnson. 
So, in our author's 97th Sonnet : 

'* The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
*' Bearing the wanton burSien of the prime." 
The latter expression is scriptural : " Then shall the earth bring 
forth her increase, and God, even our God, shall give us his 
blessing." Psalm Ixvii. Malone. 

i > henchman.'] Page of honour. This oflice w>is abolished 
by Queen Elizabeth. Grey. 

This office might be abolished at court, but probably remained 
in the city. Glapthome, in his comedy called Wit in a Constable, 
164Q, has this passage : 

" I will teach his hench-boys, 

" Serjeants, and trumpeters to act, and save 

«* The city jiU that charges." 
3o, again: 

" When she was lady may*ress, Mvdyo\i\i>3ax^\'fc 

^' A9 her trim keneh-bay*,** 
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7\ta, Set your heart at rest, 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a vot'ress of my order: 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by night, 
Full often hath she gossip'd by my side ; 
And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands, 

Again, in Ben Jonson's Christinas Masque.* **— he said grace 
as well as any of the sherift's hench-boys.*' 

Skinner derives the word from Hine A. S. quasi domesticui 

famulus. Spelman from Hengstman, equi curator, i^x«»«^$« 

Steevcns, 

In a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated 11th of December, 
1565, it is said; " Her Highness (i. e. Qjieen Elizabeth) hatha 
of late, whereat some doo moche marvell, dissolved the auncient 
office of Benchemen.^* (Lodge's lilustrations, Vol. I, p. 358.) 
On this passage Mr. Lodge observes, that Henchmen were **a 
certain number of youths, the sons of gentlemen, who stood or 
walked near the person of the monarch on all public occasions. 
They are mentioned in the sumptuary statutes of the 4th of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, and 24th of Henry VIII ; and a patent is pre- 
ser^-ed in the Fcedera, Vol. XV, 242^ whereby Edward VI, gives 
to William Bukley, M. A. propter gravitatem morum et doctrina 
abundantianij qfficium docendi, erudiendi, atc/ue instituendi adolescent 
tulos vocatos Henchmen ; with a salary of 401. per annum. Hench- 
man, or Heinsmen, is a German word, as Blount informs us in his 
Glossographia, signifying a domestic, whence our ancient term 
Hind, a servant in the house of a farmer. Dr. Percy, in a note 
on the Earl of Northumberland's houshold-book, witii less pro-^ 
bability, derives the appellation from their custom of standing 
by the side, or Haunch, of their Lord. Reed. 

Upon the establishment of the houshoid of Edward IV, were 
** henxmen six enfants, or Ttwre, as it pleyseth the king, eatinge in 
the hall, &c. There was also a mcuster of the henxmen^ to shevje 
them the schoole of nurture, and leame them to ride, to ivear their 
harnesse; to have all curtesie — to teach them all languages, and other 
virtues, as harping, pipynge, singing, dauncing, with honest beha^ 
vioure of temper aunce andpatyence.*' MS. Harl. 293. 

At the funeral of Henry VIII, nine henchmen attended with 
Sir Francis Bryan, master of the henchmen. 

Strype's Eccl. Mem. v. 2, App. n. 1. lyrahitt, 

— Henchman. Qiiasi haunch-man. One that goes behind 
another. Pedisequus. Blackstone. 

The learned commentator might have given Ids etymology 
some support from the following passage in King Henry IV, P. Hi 
Act IV, sc. iv; 

** O Westmoreland, thou art a summer bird, 
" Which ever in the KauacK o? VwXiex %vci^ 
'* The lifting up o£ day .'* Stecww . 
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Marking the embarked traders on the flood; 

When we have laugh'd to see the sails conceive, 

And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind:^ 

Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait, 

(Following her womb, then rich with my young 'squire)* 

Would imitate; and sail upon the land. 

To fetch me trifles, and return again. 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 

But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 

And, for her sake, I do rear up her boy : 

And, for her sake, I will not part with him. 

Obe, How long within this wood intend you stay? 

Tita, Perchance, till after Theseus' wedding-day. 
If yovi will patiently dance in our round, 

3 And grow big-bellied ivith the loanton <wind:'\ Dryden, in his 
translation of the 1st Book of Homer's Iliad (and Pope after 
him) were perhaps indebted to the foregoing passage : 

" winds sufficed the sail 

** The bellying canvas strutted with the gale." Dryden^ 

ft , indulgent gales 

** Supply'd by Phoebus, fill tlie swelling sails, 

" The milk white canvas bellying as they blow." Steevent, . 

4 Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait. 
Following fher womJt, then rich with my young * squire J 
Would imitate: — ] Perhaps the parenthesis should begin soon« 

er ; as I think Mr. Kenrick observes : 

(Following her womb, then rich with my young ^squire. J 
So, in Tnilla's combat with Hudibras : 
** .^-^ She press'd so home, 
«' That he retir'd, undfollow'd U bum.** 

And Dryden says of his Spanish Friar, " his great belly walks . 
in state before him,, and his gouty legs come limping after it.** 

Farmer. 

I have followed this regulation (which is likewise adopted by 
Mr. Steevens), though I do not think that of the old copy at all 
liable to the objection made to it by Dr. Warburton. ** She did 
not (he says) follow the ship, whose motion she imitated j for 
that sailed on the water, she on land." But might she not on 
land move in the same direction with the ship at sea, which cer- 
tainly would outstrip her ? and what is this hvLt following? 

Which, according to the present regulation, must mean — which 
motion of the ship with swelling sails, &c ; according to the old re- 
gulation it must refer to " embarked traders." Malone. 

This passage, as it is printed, appears to me ridiculovy^. YaN^t) 
woman who walks forward mxist follcfO! her vaymb.,!'^^ i5o%>as^^ 
is avoided by leaving the word /o/Zowtng OV^cif \i«i!^p»i«^DJ5^^«v%' 
Warburton's grsunmaiictl objectionbAft wi fp^iiii^alk^scya^- M* Mmmv^ 

Bb 
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And see our moon-light revels, go with us ; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 

Obe, Give me that boy, and I will g^ with thee. 

Tita, Not for thy kingdom. — ^Fairies, away :' 
We shall chide down-right, if I longer stay. 

lExeunt Tit a. and her train, 

Obe. Well, go thy way : thou shalt not from this grove, 
Till I torment thee for this injury. — 
My gentle Puck, come hither: Thou remember'st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory. 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres^ 
To hear the sea-maid's musick.* 

» Nat far thy kingdom. — Fairies, avsay:"] The ancient COpIet 
read: 

Not for thy fairy kingdom. '"Fairies, avsay. 

By the advice of Dr. Farmer, I have omitted the useless ad- 
jective fairy, as it spoils the metre ; Fairies, the following sub- 
stantive, being apparently used, in an earlier instance, as a tri- 
syllable. Stee<cens. ' 

6 — TViou remember*st 

Since once I sat upon a promontory. 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphirCs bad. 

Uttering such dulcet and harTJiomous breath. 

That the rude sea grevo civil at her song; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres^ 

To hear the sea-Tnaid's m.usick.'] The first thing observable on 
these words is, that this action of the m^ermaid is laid in the same 
time and place with Cupid's attack upon the vestal. By the vestals 
every one knows, is meant Queen Elizabeth. It is very n&turu 
and reasonable, then, to think that the mermaid stands for some 
eminent personage of her time. And if so, the allegorical cover- 
ing, in which there is a mixture of satire and panegyric, wiH lead 
us to conclude that this .person was one of whom it had been in- 
convenient for the author to speak openly, either in jnrsise or dis- 
pnuse. All this agrees with Mary Queen of Scots, and with no 
other. Queen Eli zabeth could not bear to hear her commended ; 
and her successor would not forgive her satirist. But the poet 
has so well marked out every distinguished circumstance of her 
life and character in this beautiful aUegory, as will leave no room 
to doubt about his secret meaning. She is called a mermaid^ 
1. to denote her reign over a kingdom situate in the sea, and 
5. her beauty, andintempeTaleVvfllx 
« _— - \Jtturp\leT a.\n\m 
*< Desinat in pisc^m tttcBiex tem^ 
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Pm:k. I remember. 

for as Elizabeth, for her chastity, is called a vettal, this unfortu- 
nate lady, on a contrary account, is called a mermaid, 3. An an- 
cient story may be supposed to be here alluded to. The empe- 
ror Julian tells us, E|nstle 41, that the Sirens (which, with all 
the modem poets, are m,erm^idg) contended for precedency with 
the Muses, who, overcoming them, took away their wings. The 
quarrels between Mary and Elizabeth had the same cause, and 
uie same issue. 

on a dolphin^s back^"] This evidently marks out that cUstin- 
guishing circumstance of Mary's fortune, her marriage with the 
dauphin of France, son of Henry II. 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious hreath,"] This alludes to her 
great abilities of genius and learning, which rendered her the 
most accomplished princess of her age. The French writers tell 
us, that, while she was in that court, she pronounced a Latin 
oration in the great hall of the Louvre, with so n>uch grace and 
eloquence, as filled the whole court with admiration. 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song A By the rude sea is meant 
Scotland encircled with the ocean ; which rose up in arms against 
the regent, while she was in France. But her return home pre- 
sently quieted those disorders : and had not her strange ill con- 
duct, afterwards, more violently inflamed them, she might have 
passed her whole life in peace. There is the greater justness 
and beauty in this image, as the vulgar opinion is, that the mer- 
maid always sings in storms : 

And certain stars shot m>adlyfrom, their spheres. 
To hear the sea-maid* s musick."] This concludes the description, 
with that remarkable circumstance of this unhappy lady's fate, 
the destruction she brought upon several of the English nobility, 
whom she drew in to support her cause. This, in the boldest 
expression of the sublime, the poet images by certain stars shoot- 
ing moilly from their spheres: By which he meant the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, who fell in her quarrel ; and 
principally the gi'eat Duke of Norfolk, whose projected marriage 
with her was attended with such fatal consequences. Here again 
the reader may observe a peculiar justness in the imagery: the 
vulgar opinion being that the mermaid allured men to destruc- 
tion with her songs ; to which opinion Shakspeare alludes in his 
Comecfy cf Errors : 

" O train me not, sweet mermaid, vyith thy note, 

*« To eb^amn m£ in thy sisters' flood of tears." 
On the whole, it is the noblest and justest allegory that was. 
ever written. The laying it in fairy land, and out of nature, is 
in the character of the speaker. And on these occasions Shak- 
speare always excels himself. He is borne away by the magic of 
hid enthusiasm, and hurries his reader along with him into these 
ancient regions of poetry, by that power of verse which we masj 
well fancy to be like what, 

'' — '" Ohm ium, vatesc^ae cani^biidL?* W«rt«art«*** 
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Obe, That very time I saw, (but thou could'st not) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd:^ a certain aim he took 

And certain ttara ahot rasjdXyfrom their spheret,'] So, in our au- 
thor's Hope of Lucrece : 

" And little stars shot from their fixed places." Malone, 

Every reader may be induced to wish that the foregoing allu- 
sion, pointed out by so acute a critic as Dr. Warburton, should 
remain uncontroverted ; and yet I cannot dissemble my doubts 
concerning it. — Why is the thrice-Tnarried Queen of Scotland 
styled a sira-MAin ? and is it probable that Shakspeare (who un- 
derstood his own political as well as poetical interest) should have 
ventui'cd such a panegyric on this ill-fated princess, during the 
reign of her rival Elizabeth ? If it was unintelligible to his au- 
dience, it was thrown away; if obvious, there was danger of 
offence to her Majesty. 

** A star dis-orb*d," however, (See TVoilua and CreaHdaJ is 
one of our author'^ favourite images ; and he has no where else 
so happily expressed it as in Antony and Cleopatra • 

** the good stars, that were my former glides, 

" Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
" Into th' abvsm of hcU." 

To these remarks may be added others of a like tendency, 
which I met with in The Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1786.— 
** That a compliment to Queen Ehzabeth was intended in the 
expression of the fair Vestal throned in the West, seems to be ge- 
nerally allowed ; "but how far Shakspeare designed, under the 
image of the Mermaid, to figure Mary Qiieen of Scots, is more 
doubtful. If by the rude sea grev) civil at her song, is meant, as 
Dr. Warburton supposes, that the tumults of Scotland were ap- 
peased by her address, the obsei-vation is not true ; for that sea 
was in a storm during the whole of Mary's reign. Neither is the 
figure just, if by the stars shooting madly from their spheres, to 
hear the sea-maid* s Tnusici, the poet alluded to the fate of the 
Earls of Nortlmmberland and Westmoreland, and particularly 
of the Duke of Norfolk, whose projected marriage with Mary, 
was tlie occasion of his ruin. It would have been absurd and 
irreconcilable to the good sense of the poet, to have represented 
a nobleman aspiring to marry a Queen, by the image of a star 
shooting or descejiding from its sphere." 

7 Cupid all arm'd :]*<// arm,*d does not signify dressed in panoply , 
but only enforces the word armed, as we might say, all hooted, 

yohnson. 
So, in Greene's Never too late, 1616.- 

" Or where proud Cupid sat all arm^d with fire.** . 
Again, in Lord Surrey's translation of the 4th Book of the JEneid; 

" All utterly I could not seem forsaken." 
Agsm, in King Richard 111 : 

^* His horse is aVain, and all asiioo\.\l^^^gD^ar 
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At a fair vestal, throned by the west;' 

And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 

But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 

Quench'd in the chaste beams of the wat'ry moon ; 

And the imperial vot'ress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy- free. • 

Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western flower, — 

Before, milk-white ; now purple with love's wound,-^ 

And maidens call it, love-in-idleness.^ 

Shakspeare's compliment to Queen Elizabeth has no small de- 
gree of propriety and elegance to boast of. The same can hardly 
be said of the following, with which the tragedy of Soliman and 
Perteda, 1599, concludes. Death is the speaker, and vows he 
will spare — 

** none but sacred Cynthia^ 9 friend, 

** Whom Death did fear beibre her life began ; 
" For holy fates have grav'n it in their tables, 
" That Death shall die, if he attempt her end 
" Whose life is heaven's delight, and Cynthia^a friend." 
If incense wa^ thrown in cart-loads on the altar, this propitious 
deity was not disgusted by the smoke of it. Steeoens. 

8 At a fair vestal, throned by the viesti] A compliment to Qjieen 
Elizabeth. Pope. 

It was no uncommon thing to introduce a compliment to this 
resolute, this determined virgin, in the body of a play. So again, 
in Tancred and Gitmund, 1592 : 

" There lives a virgin, one without compare, 

** Who of all graces hath her heavenly share ; 

** In whose renowne, and for whose happie days, 

** Let us record this Fxan of her praise." Cantant. Steevens. 

9 —^•^/ancy-free.'] i. e. exempt from the power of love. Thus, 
in ^ueen Elizabeth^s Entertainment in Suffolke and NorfoUe, writ- 
ten by Churchyard, Chastity deprives Cupid of his bow, and pre- 
sents it to her Majesty : " — and bycause that the Qiieene had 
chosen the best life, she gave the Queene Cupid's bowe, to leame 
to shoote at whome she pleased : since none could tvound her high' 
nesse hart, it was meete (said Chastitie) that she should do with 
Cupid's bowe and arrowes what she pleased." Steevens. 

1 And Tnaidens call it, love-in-idleness.] This is as fine a meta- 
morphosis as any in Ovid : with a much better moral, intimating^ 
that irregular love has only power when people are idle, or not 
well employed. Warburton. 

I believe the singolar beauty of tlua ixie;\aA!iQnr^<c^vei \s^\sa;:9^ 
been quite accidental, as the poet la oi MMSOttfcx a^vBOKSKL» vswTV^ 
Taming of a Shrcn, Act I, sc. iv : 

Bb5^ 
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Fetch me that flower; the herb I show'd thee once; 
The juice of it, on sleeping eye-lids laid. 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 
Fetch me this herb: and be thou here again. 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Puck, I '11 put a girdle round about the earth* 
In forty minutes. ' l£xit Puck, 

Obe. Having once this juice, 

I '11 watch Titania when she is asleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes : 
The next thing, then, she waking looks upon, 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull. 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape) 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love. 
And ere I take this charm off from her sight, 
(As I can take it, with another herb) 
J '11 make her render up her page to me. 



*' But see, while idly I stood looking on, 
** I found the effect of love in idleneat; 
*' And now in plainness I confess to thee, 
*• Tranio, I bum, I pine, I perish, Tranio, 
** If I achieve not this young modest girl." 
And Lucentio's was surely a regular and honest passion. It 

is scai^ce necessary to mention, that love-in-idlenet* is a flower. 

Taylor, the water-poet, quibbling on the names of plants, mea- 

tions it as follows : 

" When passions are let loose without a bridle, 

** Then precious time is tum'd to love-in-idle*^ Steevent, 

The flower or violet, commonly called pansies, or heart's-ease, 
is named lone-in-idlenett in Warwickshire, and in Lyte's Merbal. 
There is a reason why Shakspeare says it is " now purple with 
love's wound," because one or two of its petals are of a puiple 
colour. TolUt. 

It is called in other coimties, the Three-coloured violet, the Herb 
of Trinity, Three faces in a hoody Cuddle 'me to you, hiC. Steevens, 

2 1 7/ put a girdle round about the earth — "] This espieasion 
also occurs in The Bird in a Cage, 1633 : >^ " 

" And when I have put a girdle ^bout the vjorld, 

" This purchase will reward me." 
Perhaps it is proverbial. 

AgaJRy in BusMy d^AmboU, by C\i«9mwi,\^\!i\ 
'* To put a girdle raand about the 'oaorld?* 
A.nd in oth^^ ^lay s . Stee'oens . 
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But who conies here? I am invisible ;3 
And I will over-hear their conference. 

^»rcr Demetrius, HELE.sji /bllowinff Mm. 

Dem, I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Where is Lysander, and feir Hermia ? 
The one I '11 slay, the other slayeth me.* 
Thou told'st me, they were stol'n into this wood. 
And here am I, and wood within this wood,* 
Because I cannot meet with Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 
But yet you draw not iron,* for my heart 

3 .— / am invisible ;] I thought prq)er here to obBcrve, that 
as Oberon, and Puck his attendant, may be frequently observed 
to speak, when there is no mention of their entering, they are 
designed by the poet to be supposed on the stage during the 
greatest part of the remainder of the play ; and to mix, as they 
please, as spirits, with the other actors ; and embroil the plot, 
by their interposition, without being seen or heard, but when to 
their own purpose. Theobald. 

^ The one I *ll slay, the other slayeth me,"] The old co|»eB read— • 
** The one I *11 ttay, the other stayeth me." Steevent, 

Dr. Thirlby ingeniously saw it must be as I have corrected in 
the text. Theobald. 

^ — — and wood vtithin thi* wooc/,] Wood, or mad, wild, raving. 

I^jpe. 
In the third part of the Countess of Pembroke's Ivy-Church, 
1591, is the same quibble on the word: 

*< Daphne goes to the v)oods, and vowes herself to Diana ; 
*' Phcebus grows stark noood for love and fancie to Daphne." 
We also find the same word in Chaucer, in the character of 
the Monke, Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 184: 

" What shulde he studie, and make himselven wood ?* 
Spenser also uses it, ^glogue III. March / 

" The elf was so wanton, and so vjode." 
*• The name Woden,'* says Verstegan in his Restitution of Be- 
cayed Intelligence, &c. 1605: \' signifies fierce or furious; and in 
like sense we still retain it, saying, when one is in a great rage, 
that he is wood, or taketh on as if he were wood.*' Steevens. 

See Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act II, sc. iii. Harrit. 

« Tou dram m/e, you hard-hearted adamant i 
But yet you drtmo not iron,"] I learn from Edward i'exdfifG)!^ Cnr- 
taine Secreu Wonders if Nature, bl. \. 1569, Vi^aXr— ** iQqrx^V^ t«rb^ 
M dstyes a itind o£ adamant which drawetSoL V3q.\o *\\. ^e^bfc> '"^t^ 
MAmc 80 strongly, that it hath power to VmX %aaj^.>a&. XWff»"*» 
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Is true as steel : Leave you your power to draw, 
And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Dem, Do I entice you? Do I speak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you— I do not, nor I cannot love you? 

HeL And even for that do I love you the more. 
I am your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me. 
Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave, 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
What worser place can I beg in your love, 
(And yet a place of high respect with me) 
Than to be used as you use your dog? 

Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit; 
For I am sick, when I do look on thee. 

Hel. And I am sick, when I look not on you. 

Dem, You do impeach your modesty^ too much^ 
To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not ; 
To trust the opportunity of night. 
And the ill counsel of a desert place. 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Hel, Your virtue is my privilege for that.* 
It is not night, when I do see your face ;* 
Therefore I think I am not in the night: 

two raonthes of contrary persons, and drawe the heart of a man 
out of bis bodie >yithout ofFendyng any parte of him." Steevens. 

^ impeach your modesty — ] i. e. bring it into question. 

So, in The Merchant of Venice, Act III, sc. ii: ^ 

" And doth impeach the freedom of the state, 
" If they deny him justice." Steevens. 

8 for that."] i. e. For leaving the city, &c. 7yrv)hitt, 

9 It is not night, 'tahen I do see your face, &c.] This passage is 
paraphrased from two lines of an ancient poet [Tibullus] : 

" Tu nocte vel atra 

" Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis." Johnson. 

As the works of King David might be more familiar to Sbak- 
tfpeare than Roman poetry, perhaps, on the present occasion, the 
eleventh verse of the IS^ViPa^Tft., vi«A\\\\!l"&>i3svw5L^ts-, *• Yet, 
the darkness is no darkxvtss mXk \^^^» \ivsX>i5i& xJ^goX \^ -^ ^issa. 
aa the day.** Steevent, 
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Nor doth tKis wood lack worlds of company;^ 
For you, in my respect, are all the world: 
Then how can it be said, I am alone, , 

When all the world is here to look on me ? 

Bern, I '11 run from thee, and hide me in the brakes^ 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

Hel, The wildest hath not such a heart as you.* 
Run when you will, the story shall be chang'd; 
Apollo iiies, and Daphne holds the chase ; 
The dove pursues the griffin ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger: Bootless speed! 
When cowardice pursues, and valour flies. 

Dem, I will not stay thy questions;^ let me go: 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

Hel, Ay, in the temple, in the town, the Held, 
You do me mischief. Fy, Demetrius! 
Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex : 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; 
We should be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
I '11 follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 
To die upon the hand I love so well.'* 

\^Ex€unt Dem. and Hel. 

Obe. Fare thee well, nymph ! ere he do leave this grove, 
Thou shalt fly him, and he shall seek thy love. — 



1 Nor doth this wood lad worlds of company/] Tlie same thought 
occurs in King Henry VI, P. II: 

" A wilderness is populous enough, 

" So Suffolk had thy heavenly company." Malone. 

* The wildest hath not such a heart as you.! 

** Mitius inveni quam te genus omne ferarum." Ovid. 
See Timon of Athens, Act IV, sc. i: 

** where he shall find 

*' The unkhidest beasts more kinder than mankind." S. W. 



3 I will not stay thy question* ;] Though Helena certainly puts 
a few insignificant questions to Demetrius, I cannot but think our 
author wrote — question, i. e. discourse, conversation. So, in ^* 
you like it : ** I met the duke yesterday, and had much question 
with him." Steevens. 

^ To die upon the handy &c.] To die upon, &c. in our author's 
language, I believe, means — " to die by the hand." ?kQ> \xv T\v% 
Pwo Gentlemen of Verona: 

" I 'U die an him that says so, but yo>ase\5.** Stee^xu- 
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Re-enter Puck. 
Hast thou the flower there ? Welcome, wanderer. 

Fuck, Ay, there it is. 

Obe, I pray thee, give it me, 

I know a bank whereon' the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox -lips* and the nodding violet'' grows; 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine,' 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night, 
LuU'd in these flowers with dances and delight ; 
And there the snake throws her enamell'd skin. 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this I *11 streak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantasies. 
Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove : 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 



*— -toAfTfon — ] The old copy reads — where. Mi*. Malone 
supposes vshere to be used as a dissyllable ; but oflTers no ezarajA^ 
of such a pronunciation. Steevent. 

6 Where ox-lips — ] The oxlip is the greater comtlip. 
So, in Drayton's Polyolbion^ Song XV : 

•* To sort these flowers of showe, with other that were sweet, 
** The cowslip then they couch, and th' oxlip for her meet.*' 

Steeven*. 

1 ~^--^the nodding violet — ] i. e. that declines its head, like a 
drowsy person. Steeveru. 

* ^ite over-canopied with lush vjoodbine,'] All the old e<fition$ 
read — luscious woodbine. 

On the margin of one of my folios an unknown hand has writ- 
ten lush woodbine, which, I think, is right. This hand I have 
since discovered to be Theobald's, yohmon. 

Lush is clearly preferable in point of sense, an^bsolutely ne- 
cessary in point of metre. Oberon is speal^^ in rhjrme; but 
vioodbiney as hitherto accented upon the fupst' syllable, cannot pos- 
sibly correspond with eglantine. The siibstitution of huh will re- 
store the passage to its original harmony, and the author's idea. 

Hitson. 
I have inserted lush in the text, as it is a word already used 
by Shakspeare in The Tempest, Act II : 

*« How lush and lusty the grass looks ? how green?* 
Both lush and luscious (says Mr. Henley) are wortn of the same 
orinn. 

Vr. Farmer, however, would omit the word gititet as a use]ei» 
expletive, and read: 

'* O'er-caiDopicd ^t^b^ V3Ac\»v]a \i<^^>^m^?^ 
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With a disdainful youth: anoint his eyes; 
But do it, when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady : Thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on.* 
Effect it with some care ; that he may prove 
More fond on her, than she upon her love : 
And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 
Fuck. FcQT not, my lord, your servant shall do so. 

SCENE- III. 

Another fiart qfthe Wood. 
Enter Titania, with her train. 
Tita. Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song^ 



9 — the man — hath on.] I desire no surer evidence to prove 
that the broad Scotch pronunciation once prevailed in England^ 
than such a rh3rme as the first of these words affords to the se- 
cond. Steevem, 

1 — a roundel, cmdafairy 9on^i\ Rounds ^ or roundeU, were 
like the present contra dances, and are thus described by Sir 
John Davies, in his Orchestra, 1622 : 

** Then first of all he doth demonstrate plsdn 

" The motions seven that are in nature found, 
** Ufnuard and dmsuvmardy forth, and back again, 
" To this side, and to that, and turning round; 
** Whereof a thousand brawls he doth compound, 
'* Which he doth teach unto the multitude, 

** And ever with a turn they must conclude. 

• ••••••••••• 

•* Thus when at first love had them marshalled, 
<< As erst he did the shapeless mass of things, 

" He taught them rounds and 'winding hays to trend, 
•' And about trees to cast themselves m rings : 
** As the two Bears, whom the first mover flmgs 

** With a short turn about heaven's axle-tree, 

** In a round dance for ever wheeling be." Reed, 

A roundell, rondill, or roundelay, is sometimes used to signHy a 
•ong beginning or ending with the same sentence ; redit in orbem, 

Puttenham, in his Jrt of Poetry, 1589, has a chapter On the 
roundel, or sphere, and produces what he calls A general resemblance 
oftlie roundel to God/ and the queen. Steevens. 

A roundel is, as I suppose, a circular dance. Ben Jonson seems 
to call the rings, which such dances arc ftVK|f^«e^\i^T&aik&\Bk^^ 
^pnas, rofukU. Vol. V, Tale of a Tub, p. ^". ^ ,_ 

' I *U have BO rviukU, 1, in lihe c^eetf » i^tft^^ T>fr«lw«fc- 
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Then, for the third part of a minute, hence;* 
Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds;^ 
Some, war with rear-mice* for their leathern wings. 
To make my small elves coats: and some, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint spirits:* Sing me now asleep; 
Then to your offices, and let me rest. 

So, in The Boke of the Govemour, by Sir Thomas Elydt, 1537: 
«* In stede of these we have now base daunces, bargenettes, pa- 
Tyons, turgions, and roundes.** Steewru. 

* Then, for the third part of a minute^ hence :^ Dr. Warburton 
reads: 

""^^for the third part of the midnight — . 

But the persons employed are fairies, to whom the third part 
of a minute miglit not be a very short time to do such work in. 
The critick might as well have objected to the epithet tally which 
the fairy bestows on the covislip. But Shakspeare, throughout 
the play, has preserved the proportion of other things in respect 
of these tiny beings, compared with whose size, a cowslip might 
be tall, and to ^vnose powers of execution, a minute might be 
equivalent to an age- Steepens. 

3 -^-^in the musk-rose budsf"] What is at present called the 
Musk Rose, was a flower unknown to English botanists in the 
time of Shakspeare. About fifty years ago it was brought into 
this country from Spain. Steevens. 

^ — vjith rear-mice — ] A rere'inouse is a bat, a mouse that 
rears itself from the ground by the aid of wings. So, in jLlbenus 
WcUlenstein, 1640: 

" Half-spirited souls, who strive on rere-mice wingfs.** 
Again, in Ben Johson's New Inn : 
" — - I keep no shades 

" Nor shelters, I, for either owls or rere-^nice^* 
Again, in Golding*s translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, B. 
IV, edit. 1587, p. 58, b: 

" And we in English language bats or reremice call the same." 

Gawin Douglas, in his Prologue to Maphseus's 13th Book of 

the JEneid, also applies the epithet leathern to the wings of the Bat : 

" Up gois the bak with her pelit leddren fticht." Steevens. 

s quaint spirits:"] For this Dr. Warburton reads against 

all authority : " — ^rwa/n^ sports." 

But Prospero, in The Tempest, applies ^a<n< to Ariel, yohnton, 

** Our quaint spirits'* Dr. Johnson is right in the word, and 

Dr. Warburton m the interpretation. A spirit was sometimes 

used for a sport. In Decker's play. If it be not good, the Devil 

is in it, the king of Naples says to the devil Ruffman, disgiused 

in the character of Shalcau; ** "Now S\\«\ca.w, some new spirit f 

Jiuff. A thousand wencVvea statt-ii^Stfc^ \a -^^ «\. Ua^^o^. 

Ofnn^M* Q rare sight I" Former, 
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SONG. 

1 Fw. You spotted snakes^ with double tongue ^^ 

Thorny hedge^hogs^ he not seen; 
JVewtSy and blind-worms^ do no wrong ;'^ 
Come not near our fairy queen: 

CHORUS. 

Philomel^ with melody^ 
Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulktj lidloj lullaby; lulla^ lulloy lullaby: 
JVever harm^ nor sfiell^ nor charmj 
Come our lovely lady nigh; 
Soj good nighty with lullaby, 

II. 

2 Fai. Weaving spiders^ come not here; 

Hence^ you long-legged sfiinnersy hence: 
Beetles blacky afifiroach not near; 
IVormy nor snail^ do no offence, 

CHORUS. 

Philomel^ with melody^ ksfc, 

1 Fai. Hence, away; now all is well: 
One, aloof, stand sentinel.* 

[^jr«^n^ Fairies. Tit a, sleeps. 

Enter Oberon. 
Obe, What thou seest, when thou dost wake, 

[Squeezes the Jlower cm Tita.'s eye-lids, 

6 _— Hnith double tongue,"] The same epithet occurs in a fu- 
ture scene of this play : 

** — ^ with doubler tongue 

" Than thine, thou serpent^'* &c. 
Again, in The Tempett: 

" — addert, who, with elcnen tongues, 

*' Do hiss me into madness." 
By both these terms, I sup]K)se, our author mtiJis— forked ; as 
the tongues of snakes are sometimes represented in ancient tapes- 
try and paintings, and, it may be added, are so in nature. Stee^iens, 

7 Newts, and blind-worms,] The newt is the eft, the blind-momt 
is the Cecilia or slow-v)orm. They are both ingredients in the 
cauldron of JIfacAffA. See Macbeth, Act IV, sc. i. Steevent, 

^ Hence, away; &c.] This, according to all the editions, is 
made part of the song ; but, I think, without sufficient reastfyx^ 
as it appears to be spoken a^er the aoTve \% of ex . \ci^«. «32(>adf^A« 
1600, it is ^iven to the second Fairy ; YralVbit ^sfCwa ^•—5'-— ^ 
better. Steevau. Co 
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Do it for thy true love take ; 

Love, and languish for his sake: 

Be it ounce, ^ or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with bristled hair, 

In thy eye that shall appear 

When thou wak'st, it is thy dear; 

Wake, when some vile thing is near. J lExit, 

Knter Lysander and Hermia. 

Lya, Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood ; 

And to speak troth, I have forgot our way : 
We '11 rest us, Hermia, if you think it good, 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 

Her, Be it so, Lysander: find you out a bed; 
For I upon this bank will rest my head. 

Lys, One turf shall serve as pillow for us both : 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 

Her, Nay, good Lysander: for my sake, my dear, 
Lie further off yet, do not lie so near. 

JLys, O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence;* 
Love takes the meaning, in love's conference.* 
1 mean, that my heart unto yours is knit; 
So that but one heart we can make of it : 



* 

Be it ouncei"] Tlie ounce is a small tiger, or tig«r-cat. 

^ Oy take t)ie sense, s^heet, of my innocence ;] Lysander, in the 
language of love, professes, that as they have one heart, they 
sliall have one bed : this Hermia Uiinks rather too much, and in- 
ti*eats him to liefutther off. Lysander answers : 

" O, take the sense, svjeet, of my innocence ;" 
Understand the meaning of my innocence, or my innocent tneaning. 
Let no suspicion of ill enter thy mind. Johnson. 

a Love takes the meofiing, in love*s conference.] In the eonver* 
sation of those who are assured of each other's kindness, not 
suspicion, but love, takes the meaning. No malevolent inteipTetatSoii 
is to be made ; but all is to be received in tiie sense which Ufoe 
can find, and which love can dictate, yohnson. 

The latter line is certainly intelligible as Dr. Johnson hsa ex« 
plained it ; but, I think, it requires a slight alteratipa to w^fikA 
it connect well with the former. I would read; 

Love take the meaning in lovers conferen^. 
That is. Let love take the meaning. Tynuhitt. 

There is no occasion for alteration. The idea is exaetlf-SMnK 
kr to that of St. Paul: « Love tliinketh no evil." jffiml^. 
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Two bosoms interchained^ with an oath; 
So, then, two bosoms, and a single troth. 
Then, by your side no bed-room me deny ; 
For, lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 

Her. Lysander riddles very prettily! — 
Now much beahrew* my manners and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to say, Lysander lied. 
But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 
Lie further off; in human modesty 
Such separation, as, may well be stud, 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid: 
So &r be distant; and good night, sweet friend: 
Thy love ne'er altc^, till thy sweet life end ! 

iys. Amen, amen, to that fair pray'r, say I ; 
And then end life, when 1 end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed: Sleep give thee all his rest! 

Her. Withhalfthatwish the wisher's eyes be press'd! 

Enter PiicK. 
Pvck. Through the forest have I gone, 
Bnt Athenian found I none,' 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in stirring love. 
Night and silence! who is here! 
Weeds of Athena he doth wear: 
This is he, my master said, 
Despised the Athenian maid; 
And here the maiden, sleeping sound, 
On the dank and (£rty ground. 

^ interchained — ] ThOBlie quartos i the folio interchanged. 

* Naa iTuicA beshrew, Ca'c] This word, of which the etrmologj 
is not eucUy known, impUei a lioiiter wiih, and meant the •ame 
u if she hadsud "now iilbdiiUwyiiuaoen," ke. It J* used by 
Heywood in hia Iran Age, 1632 : 

" Sethrm jour amoroui riwtOTiek.'' 
Ag«n: 

" Wen, Puis, I ietfutn yon with my heaft." " St^eir *" 
See Minaheu'i e^'inolcwy of it, vhleh seems to be an impi'C- 



' Sia Jthaaan &mii J mme,'] That the quarto, 16M1, printed. 
by Fisher. That by Robert^ Ud tbe fiilio, 1633, Rati : "— J twiM 
I none." Sletvau. «i*i™ 
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Pretty soul I she durst not lie 

Near this lack-love, kill-courtesy.* 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe:^ 

When thou wak'st, let love forbid 

Sleep his seat on thy eye-lid." 

So awake, when I am gone ; 

For I must now to Oberon. [£ri/. 

Enter Demetrius and Helena, rtmning, 
HeL Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 
Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus. 
Jiel, O, wilt thou darkling leave me ? • do not so. 
Dem, Stay, on thy peril ; I alone will go. 

[^Exit Dem. 
Hel, O, I am out of breath in this fond chase! 
The more my pray'r, the lesser is my grace. ^ 



• Near this lack-lane, ktll-courtety.'] The old copies read: 

" Near tliis lack -love, this kill-courtesy." 
Mr. Theobald and Sir T. Hanmer, for the sake of the mea- 
sure, leave out this lack-low. I have only omitted this. Steevens. 
Might we not adhere to the old copy, and at the same time 
preserve the measure, by printing the line thus : 
" Near this lack-love, this kill-coiirt*sy.*' 
We meet with the same abbreviation in our author's Venui and 
Adonis : 

*' They all strain court* ey^ who shall cope him first." 

Malme. 
Court'' sy can never be admitted at the end of a verse, the pe- 
nult being always short. Steevens. 

7 All the po^er this charm doth owe:] i. e. all the power it pos" 
sesses. So, in Othello: 

•* Shall never med'cine thee to that sweet sleep 
" Which thou ow*(ist yesterday." Steevens. 

• let lone forbid 

Sleep his seat on thy eye-lid."] So, in Macbeth .• 
** Sleep shall neither night nor day 
" Hang upon his pent-house lid." Steevens, 

® vjilt thou darkling leave me?"] i.e. in the dark. So, in 

The Two Angry Women ^ Abington, 1599: ** — we'll run away 
with the torch, and leave them to fight darkling,^* The word is 
likewise used by Milton. Steevens. 

Again, in King Lear : " And so the candle went out, and we 
were left darkling J"* l^itson. 

1 — ^ my grace^ My acce^Xs^Aea^^^^ ^t lv«^\a ^^\ c«a. 
gvdn. yohnson» 
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Happy is Hermia, wheresoe'er she lies ; 
For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 
How came her eyes so bright? Not with salt tears: 
If so, my eyes are oftener wash'd than hers. 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; 
For beasts that meet me, run away for fear: 
Therefore, no marvel, though Demetrius . 
Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 
What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's sphery eyne?— 
But who is here ?— Ly sander ! on the ground ! 
Dead ? or asleep ? I see no blood, no wound :— 
Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 

JLya, And run through fire I will, for thy sweet sake. 

[ Waking, 
Transparent Helena! Nature here shows art,* 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to perish on my sword ! 

Hel, Do not say so, Lysander; say not so: 
What though he love your Hermia? Lord, what though I 
Yet Hermia still loves you: then be content. 

Lya, Content with Hermia? No: I do repent 
The tedious minutjss I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia, but Helena I love : 
Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 
The will of man is by his reason sway*d; 
And reason says you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing. are not ripe until their season: 
So I, bjsing yoiing, till now ripe not to reason;^ 



^' ' Nature [here] ahowa curt,"] Thus the quartos. The folio 
reads — Nature her sbpws art, — perhaps the error of the press for 
— Nature shows her art. The editor of the second folio changed 
her to here. Malone, 

I idmit the word—- Awe, as a judicious correction of the second 
folio. Mercy means — in the present imtance. On this occasion, says 
Lysander, the work of nature resembles that of art, viz. (as our 
author expresses it in his Lover*s Complaint) an object " glaz'4 
with crystal.*' Steevens. 

^ till nam ripe- not to reason /] i . e . do tvo\. rijicn \iCi *^. Ri^. 

in the present instance, is a verb. So, m A« jou Ufce U i 

" And «(^ -from hcfur to hour, -w^ ripty vsA. H^ — '' 
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And touching now the point of human skiU^^ 
Reason becomes the marshal to mf will,' 
And leads me to your eyes; where I o'eiiook 
Love's stories, written in love's richest book.* 

Bel. Wherefore was I to this keen mock'ry bomi 
When, at your hands, did I deserve this scorfi? 
Is 't not enough, is 't not enough, young maii> 
That I did never, no, nor never can. 
Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius' eye, 
But you must flout my insufficiency ? 
Good troth, you do me wrong, good sooth, you dOy 
In such disdainfiil manner me to woo. 
But fare you well: perforce I must confess, 
I thought you lord of more true gentleness.^ 
O, that a lady, of one man refus'd. 
Should, of another, therefore, be abus'd i lixk, 

JLya, She sees not Hermia :— ^Hermia, sleep thou tiitie 
And never may'st thou come Lysander near! 
For, as a surfeit of the sweetest thmgs - 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings; 
Or, as the heresies, that men do leave. 
Are hated most of those they did deceite^ 
So thou, my surfeit, and my heresy, 
Of all be hated ; but the most of me I 
And all my powers, address your love and migltfr 
To honour Helen, and to be her knight! [Mxii. 

Her, [startingl Help ra«, Ly sandefy help mel dor thy best, 

^ —touching nam the pdiftt of hitman tiiti^l i. e. my s«fns^ 
being now at the vitmost height of perfection. 90, in King Semy 

VIII: 

** I have touched the highest point of all my greatness.'* 

Steev t n* . 
Reaton becomes the marshal to my 'wiity] Thai is» M^ will 
BOW follows reason, yohneon. 
So, in Macbeth .• 
<< Thou marshar^ime the Way that I was going.'* ^Seoevem* 

* ^.^^^ leads me to your eyes; vjhirt l^trhok 
Love*s storiesy written in love's richest boibk.} 86, \aMvhm^ 
and Juliet: 

" what obscup'd in this fair vctome lietf, 

'* Find wirittew in the tn^^m oC hih eyes^ 
«This)brcc«o««&oo*<^lo^— .*' S,two«»* 

r «rw(f geiitienes»."J Gmleneg^ W ^ndMkV\<»^^\Mi »^ Ha^ 

Jfcrtcfen^language, we should caSlliSftfc «t»rU <f a jpttUswrn* Ptatn- 
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To piuck this crawling serpent from my bffeasc! 

Ah me$ for pity !-«^wbat a dream was here ? . 

Ly Sander, look, how I do quake with fear: 

Methought a serpent eat my heart away^ 

And you^ sat smiling at his cruel prey:— ^ 

Ly Sander! what, removM? Lysanderl lordt 

What, out of hearing? gone? no sound, no word? 

Alack, where are you? speak, an if you hear; 

Speak, of all loves ;^ I swoon almost with fear. 

No?— then I well perceive yon are not ntgh: 

Either death, or you, I '11 find immediately.* £:H$, 



ACT ni...SCENE L» 

The same. The Queen of FairieB lying a^leefi. 

Enter Qoince, Sxrto, Bottom^ Flutbj Si^out, And 

Starvelin"©. 

Bot, Are we well met? 

Quin, Pat, pat: and here 's a marvellous donvenieftt 
place for our rehearsal: This green plot shall be our 

8 And you — ] Instead of you, the first folio reads— ^rt. Mr. 
Pope first gave the right word from the quarto, 1600. Steevena, 

9 Speak, of all lores ;} Of all lows is an adjuration more than 
once used by our atxthor. So^ in The Merry Wivet of Whtd^oir, 
Act II, sc. viii : 

" to send her your Kttle "j^aigtrqfalt lofbe^,** Steeveni. 

1 Either death, or you, I HI find immtdkaely.] Thus the aiiclent 
eo{lies, and such was Shakspeare'a usage. He frequently etv»> 
ploys either, and other similar words, as monosyllables. Sc^ lb 
King Henry IV, P. II : 

" Either firom the king, or in the present time." 
Again, in King Henry V: 

" Either past, or not arrWd to pith aikl ^uitsalice.*' 
Agaixv in ytUius Cascar: 

" Either led or driren, as we poittt the way.** 
Again, in Othello: 

** Either in discourse of tbonght, or actual <ieed.-* 
So also, Marlowe in his Edmard II, 1598*: 

* Mither ianuh him that was the caiade thereof^.'** 
The modem editors read — Or death, or yo^ &c. Makme. 

3 In the time of Sl^'alespeare there 'Wet^ T!\«xvif «^i«v«Kve.% ^ 
fi6tyen, jaiiietii»Mriye«(b the Bame-thrifc^ cox»«waatv!^^<»-^^^ 
rour of the pubUck. Of these some ^ere yxsJ^Mikmr^y^ ^i«J^«^ 



\ 
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stage, this hawthorn brake our 'tyring-house : and vce 
will do it in action, as we will do it before the duke. 

£ot, Peter Quince,— 

Quin, What say'st thou, bully Bottom? 

Bot, There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Tldaby^ that will never please. First, Pyramus must 
draw a sword to kill himself; which the ladies cannot 
abide. How answer you that? 

Snout, By'rlakin, a parlous fear.' 

Star, I believe, we must leave the killing out, when 
all is done. 

Bot, Not a whit; I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue : and let the prologue seem to say, 
we will do no harm with our swords ; and that Pyramus 
is not killed indeed : and, for the more better assurance, 
tell them, that I, Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom 
the weaver : This will put them out of fear. 

Quin, Well, we will have such a prologue ; and it shall 
be written in eight and six.'* 

Bot, No, make it two more: let it be written in eight 
and eight. 

Snout, Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 

Star, I fear it, I promise you. 

skilful and very poor, and it is probable that the design of this 
scene was to ridicule their ignorance, and the odd expedients to 
which they might be driven by the want of proper decorations. 
Bottom was, perhaps, the head of a rival house, and is therefore 
honoured with an ass's head, yohnwn, 

3 By'rlakin, d parlous fear.'] By our ladykin^ or little lady, as 
ifaiiM is a corruption ^ by my faith. The former is used in 
Freston's Cambywi: 

" The clock hath stricken vive, ich think, by laken.^* 
Again, in magnijicenee, an interlude, written by Skelton, and 
printed by Rastell: 

•* By our lakin, syr, not by my will." 
Parlous is a word corrupted from perilous, i. e. dangerous. So, 
Phaer and Twyne translate the following passage in the Mneid,. 
Lib. VII, 302: 

** Quid Syrtes aut Scylla mihi ? quid vasta Chaiybdis 

"Profuit? '* 

*' What good did Scylla me ? What could prevail Cbaryb- 

diswoodr. 
'^Or Sirtes />ar2au< aaxvAaY' Stewww. 

•jritafalei. Malone. y- • -A 
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Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves: 
to bring in, God shield us ! a lion among ladies, is a 
most dreadful thing : for there is not a more fearful wild- 
fowl than your lion, living; and we ought to look to it. 

Snout, Therefore, another prologue must tell, he is 
not a lion. 

Bot, Nay, you must name his name ; and half his face 
must be seen through the lion's neck ; and he himself 
must speak through, saying thus, or to the same defect) 
— Ladies, or fair ladies, I would wish you, or, I would 
request you, or, I would entreat you, not to fear, not 
to tremble : my life for yours. If you think I come hi- 
ther as a lion, it were pity of my life : No, I am no such 
thing ; I am a man, as other men are : — and there, in- 
deed, let him name his name ; and tell them plainly, he 
is Snug the joiner.* 

Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard 
things; that is, to bring the moon-iight into a chamber: 
for you know, Pyramus and Thisby meet by moon-light. 

Snug, Doth the moon shine, that night we play our 
play? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanack; 
find out moon-shine, find out moon-shine. 

Quin, Yes, it doth shine that night. 

* Noy I am no such thing; I am a many at other men arec-^and 
there, indeedy let him, name his name; and tell them, plainly y he is 
Snug the joiner."] There are, probably, many temporary allusions 
to particular incidents and characters scattered through our au- 
tlior's plays, which give a poignancy to certain passages, while the 
events were recent, and the persons pointed at yet living. — In 
the speech now before us, I think it not improbable that he meant 
to allude to a fact which happened in his time, at an entertain- 
ment exhibited before Queen Elizabeth. It is recorded in a manu- 
script collection of anecdotes, stories, &c. entitled, Merry PaS' 
sages and yeasts, MS. ITarl. 6395/ 

" There was a spectacle presented to Queen Elizabeth upon 
the water, and amon^ others Harry Goldingham, was to represent 
Arion upon the dolphjn's backe ; but finding his voice to be yerye 
hoarse and unpleasant, when he came to perform it, he tears off 
his disgfuise, and swears he was none of Artony not he, but even honest 
Harry Goldingham; which blunt discoverie pleased the queene 
better than if it had gone through in the right way : — ^yet he 
could order his voice to an instrument exceedsiv^ -wcli." 

The collector of these Merry Passage* vj^^vm Vi "VskJwi^ \sR«ft. 
nephew to Sir Roger L'Sstrange. Molonc* 
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Bot, Why, then you may leave a casement of the 
great chamber window, where we play, open; and the 
moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin, Ay ; or else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lanthom, and say, he comes to ^sfigure, 
or to present, the person of moon-shine. Then, there 
19 another thing : we must have a wall in the great cham- 
ber ; for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did talk 
through the chink of a wall. 

Snug, You never can bring in a wall.*— What say you, 
Bottom? 

Bot, Some man or other must present wall: and let 
him have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough- 
east about him, to signify wall ; or let him hold Ids fiih 
gers thus, and tlirough that cranny shall Pyramus and 
Thisby whisper. 

Quin, If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit 
down, every mother's son, and rehearse your parts. Py- 
famus, you begin : when you have spoken your speech, 
enter into that brake :^ and so every one according to 
his cue. 

Enter Puck behind. 
Puck, What hempen home-spuns have we swagger- 
ing here. 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? 
What, a play toward? I '11 be an auditor; 
An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause. 

Quin, Speak, Pyramus :— Thisby, stand forth. 
Pyr. Thisby J thejlowera of odious savours sweet ^^^ 
Quin, Odours, odours. 



ft — - that brake ;] Brake, in the present instance, signifies a 
thicket or furze-bush. So, in the ancient copy of the Nut-brcfrnnc 
Mayde, 1521: 

** — — for, dry or wete 

** Ye muBt lodge on the plajnie j 
*« And ns abofe none other pofe 
'' But a brake bush, or twayne." 
Ag^n, in Milton's Mdtque at Ludlcm CaHle.' 

" Run to your shrowds within these brake* and trees." 

iitee^ien$. 
Brake, in the weftt of 'E.T\^«xvd,\A ^a&edto express a large extent 
<>f ground, overgrown VitS ^\xii.e *, WR^«!p^%!b^,\iR^iXx.>NKtfc«B^''®L 
the next scene, to coKvc^f >ke &«»« VAt^. Hftnl«j . 
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Pyr. I odoura savoure aioeet : 

So doth thy breath^"^ my dearest Thisby dear^r-^ 
But^ harky a voice! stay thou but here awhile^ 

And by and by I will to thee afifiear, [Exit. 

Puck. A stranger Py ramus than' e'er play 'd here I ^ 

This. Must I speak now? 

Qtdn, Ay, marry, must you : for you must under^ 
stand, he goes but to see a noise that he heard, and if 
to come agam. 

This. Most radiant Pyramus^ most lily-white (^fhuey 

Of colour like the red rose on triumfihant bHery 
Most brisky juvenaly^ and eke most lovely Jewy 

As true as truest horse that yet would never tircy 
I 'II meet thecy PyramuSy at Ninny* s tomb. 

Quin. Ninus' tomb, man: Why you must not speak 
that yet; that you answer to Pyramus: you speak all 
your part at once, cues and all. ^-—Pyramus enter j your 
cue is past ; it is, never tire. 

Re-enter Puck, and Bottom with an ass's head. 
This. Oy— ^« true as truest horsey that yet would never 

tire. 
Pyr. If I were fair y^ Thisby^ I were only thine x^^^ 



7 So doth thy breath,'] The old copies concur in reading : 

" So hath thy breath," 

Mr. Pope made the alteraUon, which seems to be mecessary. 

Steeveng. 

' than e*erplay*d\\&t^ !] I suppose he means in that thea- 
tre where tlie piece was acting. Steevens. 

9 juvenaly"] i. e. young man. So, FalstafF; ^-^the^'ttw 

nal thv master." Steevens. 

9 

1 —cues and a//.] A cue, in stage cant, is the last word^ of 
the preceding speech, and serves as a hint to him who is to spe^ak ^ 
next. So, Othello.- 

" Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
** Without a prompter.'* 
Again, in The Return from Parnassus : 

" Indeed, master Keinpe, yon are very famous : but that is as 
well for works in print, as your part in cue.** Kempe was one of 
Shakspcare's fellow comedians. Stecoeiis. 

i If I •mere fair, &c.] Perhaps we ought to point thu^: If I 
were, [i. e. as Uv^, S^j.j fair Thisby, 1 were oojy thine. 
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Quin. O monstrous ! O strange ! we are haunted. 
Pray, masters! fly, masters! help! \^Ejceunt Clowns. 

J^uck. I '11 follow you : I '11 lead you about a round, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through 
brier ; ^ 
Sometime a horse I '11 be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and bum, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. IJExit, 

Bot, Why do they run away ? this is a knavery of 
them, to make me afeard !^ 

Re-enter Snout. 

Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed ! what do I see on 
thee?« 

Bot, What do you see ? you see an ass's head of your 
own; do you? 

Re-enter Quince. 

Qtdn, Bless thee. Bottom ! bless thee ! thou art trans- 
lated. \^ExU, 

Bot. I see their knavery : this is to make an ass of 
me ; to fright me, if they could. But I will not stir 
from this place, do what they can : I will walk up and 
down here, and I will sinq;, that they shall hear I am 
not afraid. ISings, 

3 Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier/] Here 
are two syllables wanting. Perhaps, it was written ; 
" Through bog, through mire,*' -^. yohnaon. 

So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. VI, c. viii: 

« Through hills, through dales, through bushes and through 

briars, 
" Long thus she bled," &c. Malone. 

The alliteration evidently requires some word beginning \dth 
a b. We may therefore read : 

" Through bog, through burn, through bush, through brake, 
through brier." Ritson. 

^ to make me afeard.] Afear is from to fear, by the old 

form of the language, as an hungered, from to hunger. So adry, for 
thirsty. Johnson. 

s O Bottom, thou art changed/ lohat do Z see on thee?] It is plain, 
by Bottom's answer, that Snout mentioned an ass's head. There- 
fore we should read : 

Snout. Bottom, tfiou an changed/ what do I see on thee? An 
ass's head ? yohnson. 
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The (msel'cock^^ so black qfhucy 

With orange'tawney billj 
The throstle"^ with his note so tru,?^ " 

The wren with little quill;' 

Tita, What ang^l wakes me from my flowery bed?* 

[ Waking. 

6 The ousel-cock,] The ouzel cock is generally understood to 
be thc'cock blackbird. Ben Jonson uses tlie word in The Devil 
ii' an ass : 

" stay till cold weather come, 

** I '11 help thee to an ouzel and a field-fare." 
P. Holland, however, in his translation of Pliny's JSFat. Hist. 
B. X, c. xxiv, represents the ouzle and the blackbird as different 
birds. 

In The Arbor of Amorous Devises, 4to. bl. 1. are the following 
lines: 

" The chattering pie, the jay, and eke the quaile, 
** The thrustle-cock that ivas so black ofheioe'* 
The former leaf and the title-page being torn out of the copy 
I consulted, I am unable either to give the two preceding lines 
of tlie stanza, or to ascertain the date of the book. Steevens. » 

From the following passage in Gwazzo's Civile Coiv&ersertiorv^ 
1586, p. 139, it appears that ousels and blackbirds were ilie same 
birds: "She would needs have it that they were two bir*c/j or 
blackbirds:* Reed. 

The Ousel differs from the Black-bird by having a wh^te cres • 
cent upon the breast, and is besides rather larger. Sep; Lewin's 
English Birds. Douce. 

7 TAe throstle — ] So, in the old metrical romance of Th^ikpiht 
oflofvi degree, bl. 1. no date : 

" The pee and the popinjaye, 

" The thrustele, sayinge both nyght and daye." 
Again, in the first book of Gower De Cofifessione Amantis, 1554 : 

** The throstel with the nightingale." 
It appears from the following passage in Thomas Newton's 
Herball to the Bible, 8vo, 1587, that the throstle is a distinct bird 
from the thrush'. " — There is also another sort of myrte or myr- 
tle, which is wild, whose berries the mavises, throssels, owsells, 
and thrushes delite much to eate." Steevens. 

8 What angel laakes me from myJUymery bed?"] Perhaps a parody 
on a line in The Spanish Tragedy, often ridiculed by the poets of 
our author's time : 

" What outcry calls me from my naked bed ?" 
The Spanish TVagedy was entered on the Stationers' books Ixv 
1592. Jif alone. 

Dd 
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Bot. The finch^ the sfiarroft>^ and the larky 
The filaxTi'Wn^ cuckoo gray^^ 
IVhoae note full many a man doth markj 
And dares not answer j nay i~^ 

for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a bird ? 
who wouW give a bird the lie, though he cry, cuckooj 
never so? 

Tita, I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing ag^ain: 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note. 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me, 
On the first view to say, to swear, I love thee.^ 

JBot» Mcthinks, mistress, you should have little reason 
for that : And yet, to say the truth, reason and love 
keep little company together now-a-days : The more 

9 — plaiTi-sony cuckoo, &c.] That is, the cuckoo, who, hav- 
ing no variety of strains, sings in plain song, or in plitno cantuf 
by which expression, the uniform modulation or simplicity of the 
thatint was anciently distinguished, in opposition to prick-wngy 
or variegated musick, sung by note. Skelton introduces the 
birds suigmg tlie different parts of the service of the funend of 
his favoaritQ sparrow : among the rest is the cuckoo. P. 337, 
edit. I-ond. 1736: 

** But with a large and a long 

" To kepe just playne so7ige 

" Our chanters shall be your cuckme^^ &c. T^ Warton. 
Ag'Aili," ift The Return from Parnassus: 

" Our life is a plain song with cunning penn'd.** 
Again, in Hans Beer-pot's Invisible Cotnecfy, &c. 

" The cuckoo sings not worth a groat, 

" Because she 7iev€r changeth note'* Steepens. 

1 Miyie ear is much enamour'd (fthy note. 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape; 

And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth mave me, 
. On the first vievj, to say, to swear, I love fAec] These lines 
are in one quarto of 1600, the first folio of 1623, the second of 
1632, and^e third of 1664, &c. ranged in the following order: 

Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note. 

On the first vievi to say, to swear, I love thee; 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape. 

And thy fair virtue's force (perforce) doth move Ttie. 

This reading I have inserted, not that it can suggest any tiling 

hetter than the order to which the lines have been restored by 

Mr. Theobald from another quarto, [Fisher's] but to show that 

some liberty of conjecture mMst be aWo-^ed m the revisal of 

works so inaccurately printed, asvd ao\o\\^\\^^^c\.^^. '3^oVvwsan> 
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the pity, that some honest neighbours will not make 
them friends. Nay, I can gleek* upon occasion. 

Tita. Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 

Bot, Not so, neither : but if I had wit enough to get 
out of this wood, I have enough to serve mine own turn. 

Tita, Out of this wood do not desire to go; 
Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no. 
I am a spirit, of no common rate ; 
The summer still doth tend upon my state, 
And I do love thee : therefore, go with me ; 
I 'II give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 
And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep,^ 
And sing, while thou on pressed flowers dost sleep : 
And I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. — 
Peas-blossom 1 Cobweb ! Moth ! and Mustard-seed * 

Enter four Fairies. 

1 Fai. Ready. 

2 Fau And I. 

3 Fai. And I. 

4 Fai, Where shall we go ? 
Tita, Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries,* 



« — ^^it>] Joke OP scoff. Pope. 

GUek was originally a game at cards. The word is often used 
by other ancient comic writers, in the same sense as by our au- 
thor. So, in Mother Bombie, 1594: 

" There *sgleek for you, let me have my gird." 
Again, in T&m Tyler and hU Wife: 

" The more that I get her, the more she doth gleek me.'* 
Again, in Greene's Farewell to Follte, 1617 : 

** Messieur Benedetto galled Peratio with this gleei.** 
Mr. Lambe observes, in his notes on the ancient metrical his- 
tory of The Battle of Flodden, that, in the North, to gleejk, is to 
deceive^ or beguile; and that the reply made by the queen of the 
fairies, proves this to be the meaning of it. Steevens. 

^ -^-^ jewels fromthe deep,] So, in £^ing Richard III: 
" —reflecting gems 
** That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep.** Steeveru. 

^ dev3berries,'\ Dewberries, strictly and properlY^ "^^^^ ^^ 

fruit of one of the species of wildbtamYAe, c.«\\e^ \Jsv«^ <ste.«s^\w% 
or the lesser bramble : but as they stand ^vexe wnvcwv^ \5sv<b \»ssc* 
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With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 
The honey bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs. 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes,' 
To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon-beams from his sleeping eyes: 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

1 Fat, Hail, mortal! 

2 Fai. Hail ! 
^Fai. Hail! 
A Fai, Hail! 

Bot, I cry your worships mercy, heartily *— I beseech, 
your worship's name ? 
Cob, Cobweb. 
Bot, I shall desire you of more acquaintance,* good 

delicate fi*iiits, they must be understood to mean raspberries, 
which are also of the bramble kind. T. Havjkint. 

Deviberries are pooseberries, which are still 80 called in several 
parts of the kingaom. Henley. 

* — the fiery glo^-vjorm^s eyw,] I know not how Shakspeare, 
who commonly derived his knowledge of nature from his own 
observation, happened to place the glow-worm's light in his eyes, 
wliich is only in his tail. Johnson. 

The blunder is not in Shakspeare, but in those who have con- 
strued too hterally a poetical expression. It appears from every 
line of liis writings tliat he had studied with attention the book 
of nature, and was an accurate observer of any object that fell 
within his notice. He must have known that the light of the 
glow-worm was seated in the tail ; but surely a poet is justified 
in calling the luminous part of a glow-worm the eye. It is a 
liberty we take in plain prose ; for the point of greatest bright- 
ness in a furnace is commonly called the eye of it. 

Dr. Johnson might have arraigned him, with equal propriety, 
for sending his fairies to light their tapers at the fire of the glow- 
worm, which in Hamlet he terms uneffectual: 

" Tlie glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

" And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire." M. Mcuon, 

* / ihall desire you of more acquaintance t"] This line has been 
very unnecessarily altered. The same mode of expression oc- 
curs in Lusty yuventuat a morality : 

" I shall desire j^oM of better acquaintance." 
Such phraseology was very common to many of our ancient 
writera. 
So, in An Humorous Bafs MirtK, \5^*. 

'* I do desire you of itvore ac<v^«iu\axic^: 



» 
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master Cobweb: If I cut my finger, I shall make bold 
with you .^— Your name, honest gentleman?'' 

Peas, Peas-blossom. 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to mistress Squash) 
your mother,* and to master Peascod, your father. Good 
master Peas-blossom, I shall desire you of more acquaint- 
ance too. — ^Your name, I beseech you, sir? 

Mu8, Mustard-seed. 

Bot. Good master Mustard-seed, I know your patience* 



Again, in Gelding's version of the 14th Book of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses : 

he praid 



« 

cc 



Him earnestly, with careful voice, of furthrance and 
of aid." 
Again, in Greene's Groatsv^orth of Wit, 1621 : 

" — ^— craving you o/'more acquaintance." Steevens, 

7 — good master Cobweb : If I cut m,y finger, I shall m^ke bold 
with you. — Tourname, honest gentleman?'] In The Mayde*s Meta- 
m^nrpbosis, a comedy by I-yly, there is a dialogue between some 
foresters and a troop of fairies, ver^' similar to the present : 

" Mopso. I pray, sir, what might I call you ? 

** 1 Fai. My name is Penny. 

" Mop. I am sorry I cannot purse you. 

** Frisco. I pray you, sir, what might I call you ? 

*« 2^ai. My name ^s Cricket. 

" Fris. I would I were a chimney for your sake." 
The Maid^s Metamorphosis was not printed till 1600, but was 
probably written some years before. Mr. Warton says, {History 
(^ English Poetryy Vol. II, p. 393) that Lyly's last play appeared 
m 1597. Malone. 

* —-'mJstress Squash, your mother,"] A squash is an immature 
peascod. So, in Tvjelfth-Night, Act I, sc. v : 

** — as a squash is, before 'tis a peascod." Steevens. 

9 patience ^^l The Oxford edition reads — / Jtnovi your 

parentage voeU. I believe the correction is right. Johnson. 

Parentage was not easily corrupted to patience. I fancy, the 
true word is, passions^ sunerings. 

There is an ancient satirical Poem entitled — " The Poor Man's 
Passions, [i. e. sufferings,] or Poverty's patie?ice.'* Patience and 
Passions are so alike in sound, that a careless transcriber or com- 
positor might easily have substituted the former word for the lat- 
ter. Farmer. 

No change is necessary. These words are spoken ironically. 
According to the opinion prevailing in our author's time, mus- 
tard was supposed to excite to cbokr. See note on Taitun^ of 
the Shrev), Act IV, sc. iii. Peed. 

Perhaps we should read — " 1 know 'vou taasing '«^?'* 

Dd2 M..M.a*cm. 
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Or russet-pated choughs,* many in sort,^ 

Rising and cawing at the g^n's report, 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky ; 

So, at his sight, away" his fellows fly ; 

And, at our stamp, ^ here o'er and o'er one falls; 

He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

corruptions. The line has been explained as if it related to 
Thitbci but it does not relate to her, but to Pfranw*. Bottom 
had just been plajnng that part, and had retired into a brake; 
(according to (^lince's direction : " When you have spoken your 
speech, enter into that brake.") " Anon his Thisbe muat be an- 
swered, And forth my mimick (i. e. my actor) comet.** In this 
there seems no difficulty. 

Mim,ick is used as synonymous to actoty by Decker, in his GuU 
Homebooket 1609 : ** Draw what troop you can from the stage af- 
ter you ; the mimicks are beholden to you for allowing them el- 
bow room." Agun, in his 5a«/ro7?wi*fix, 1602 : ** Thou [B. Jonson] 
hast forgot how thou ambled'st in a leather pilch by a play-wag- 
gon in the highway, and took'st mad yeronytno** part, to g^t ser- 
vice amongst the miniich.'** Malone. 

* — choughs,] The chough is a bird of the daw kind. It is 
mentioned also in Macbeth : 

** By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks," &c. Steepens. 

7 sortf'\ Company. So above : 

" that barren sort ;". 

and in Waller : 

** J sort oflutty shepherds strive,** Johnson, 
So, in Chapman's May Day, 1611 : 

** —^though we neuer lead any other company than a tort of 
qiutft-pots." Steevens. 

8 Andf at our stamp,] This seems to be a vicious reading. Fai- 
ries are never represented stamping, or of a size that should give 
force to a stamp ; nor could they have distinguished the stamps 
of Puck from those of their own companions. I read : 

And, at a stump here o*er and o*er onefalU, 
So Drayton : 

** A pain he in his head-piece feels, 

** Against a stubbed tree he reels, 

" And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels ; 

** Alas, his brain was dizzy. 
** At length upon his feet he gets, 
" Hobgoblin fumes, HobgobUn frets, 
" And as again he forward sets, 

" And through the bushes scrambles,- 
** A stump doth trip him, in his pace, 
" Down fell poor Hob upon his face, 
** And lamenla\Ay lOTe Vys eaj&fc, 
** Among the biiexa axii^Xst^it^'t^?^ '^obnson. 
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Their sense, thus weak, lost with their fears, thus strong, 
Made senseless things begin to do them wrong : 
For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 
Some, sleeves ; some, hats ; * from yielders all things catch. 
I led them on in this distracted fear. 
And left sweet Pyramus translated there : 
When, in that moment, (so it came to pass) 
Titania wak'd, and straightway lov'd an ass. 

Obe. This falls out better than I could devise. 
But hast thou yet latch'd^ the Athenian's eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do? 

Puck, I took him sleeping, — ^that is finish'd too, — 
And the Athenian woman by his side ; 
That, when he wak'd, of force she must be ey'd. 

Enter Demetrius and Hermia. 

Obe, Stand close : this is the same Athenian. 

Fuck, This is the woman, but not this the man. 

Dem, O, why rebuke you him that loves you so? 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her, Now I but chide, but I should use thee worse ; 
For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 

I adhere to the old reading. The stamp of a fairy might be 
efficacious, though not loud ; neither is it necessary to suppose, 
when supernatural beings are spoken of, that the size of the agent 
determines the force of the action . That fairies did stamp to some 
purpose, may be known from the following passage in Olaus Mag' 
nus, de Gentibus Septentrionalibus • — " Vero saltum adeo profundi in 
terram, inipresseratit, ut locus insigni adore orbiculariter peresus, 
non parit arenti redivivum cespite gramen." Shakspeare's own 
authority, however, is most decisive. See the conclusion of the 
first scene of the fourth Act: 

** Come, my queen, take hand with me, 

" And rocJ^ the ground whereon these sleepers be." 

SteeH}ens, 

© Somcy sleeves; som^y bats:"] There is the like image in Drayton, 
of queen Mab and her fairies flying from Hobgoblin: 
" Some tore a ruff, and some a gown, 

" 'Gainst one another justling; 
« They flew about like chaff i' th' wind, 
" For haste some left their masks behind, 
" Some could not stay their gloves to find, 
" There never was such bustling." yobnson. 

1 latcb'd—'] Orletch'd, lick'd over, ^ec*er, IqW^Vl^^t. 

Hu-wncver » 
In the North, it signifies to infect, Stce«oen«. 
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If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep. 

Being o'er shoes in blood,^ plunge in. the deepy 

And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day, 

As he to me : Would he have stol'n away 

From sleeping Hermia? I Ml believe as soon, 

This whole earth may be bor'd ; and that the moon 

May through the center creep, and so displease 

Her brother's noon-tide with the Antipodes. ^ 

It cannot be, but thou hast murder'd him ; 

So should a murderer look; so dead,'* so grim. 

Dem, So should the murder'd look; and so should I, 
Pierc'd through the heart with your stem cruelty : 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphei'e. 

Her, What 's this to my Lysander? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me ? 

Dem, I had rather give his carcase to my hounds. 

Her, Out, dog! out, cur! thou driv'st me past the 
bounds 

* Being der thoes in blood,"] An allusion to the proverb. Over 
shoe*, over boots, yoimwn. 
/ So, in Macbeth: 

" 1 am in blood 

" Stept in so far," &c. Steevens, 

3 — noon-tide vsitb the Antipodes.] Dr. Warburton would read 
— I* tb* antipodes, which Mr. Edwards ridicules without mercy. 
The alteration is certidnly not necessary ; but it is not so unlucky 
as he imagined. Shirley has tiie same expression in his Andr<h 
mana: 

" To be a whore, is more unknown to her, 

** Than what is done in the antipodes.^* 
In for among is frequent in old language. Farmer. 

The familiarity of the general idea, is shown by the following 
passage in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon^ 1601 : 

" And dwell one month viith the Antipodes." Steevens, 

4 — so dead,] All the old copies read so dead/ in my copy of 
it, some reader has altered dead to dread. Johnson. 

Dead seems to be the right word, and our author again uses it 
in King Henry IV,F. II, Act I, sc. iii: 

** Even such a man, so faint, so spiritiess, 
" SoduU, soii^af/inlook, so woe-begone." Steevens. 
So also, in Greent^s Dorastus and Famnia: *« — if thou marry in 
I Bge, thy wife's fresh colours vjVXV\jTe€A m ^t^ dead SJassw^VsAa and 
f Muspicion." Malone. 
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Of maiden's patience. Hast thou slain him then? 
Henceforth be never numbered among men I 
O! once tell true, tell true, even for my sake; 
Durst thou have look'd upon him, being awake. 
And hast thou kill'd him sleeping?* O brave touch!* 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much? 
An adder did it; for witli doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Dem. You spend your passion on a mispris'd mood;'' 
I am not guilty of Lysander's blood ; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her, I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 

Dem. An if I could,® what should I get therefore? 

Her, A privilege, never to see me more. — 
And from thy hated presence part I so:* 
See me no more, whether he be dead or no. \_Exit, 

* Durst thou have look*d upon him, being cpo>ake. 
And bast thou killed bim sleeping .?] She means, Hast thou kill'd 
him sleeping, whom, when awake, thou didst not dare to look 
upon ? Malone. 

^ * — brave touch !] Touchy in Shakspeare's time, was the same 
with our exploit, or rather stroke. A brave touch, a noble stroke, 
un grand coup. " Mason was very merry, pleasantly playing both 
with the shrewd touches of many curst boys, and the small dis- 
cretion of many lewd schoolmasters." Ascham. Johnson. 

A touch anciently signified a trick. In the old black letter sto- 
ry of HoHJoleglas, it is always used in that sense : ** — for at all 
times he did some mad touch." Steevens. 

^ ?nw/>mVmood:] Mistaken; so, below, misprision is mis- 
take, yohnaoiu 

Mood is anger, or perhaps rather in this place, capricious fancy. 

Malone. 

I rather conceive that — " on a mispris'd mood^* is put for — « in 
a mispris'd mood;'''* i. e. "zn a mistaken 7nanner.** The preposi- 
tion — on, is licentiously used by ancient authors. When- Mark 
Antony says that Augustus Caesar ** dealt on Ueutenantry," he 
€ioc8 not mean that he " dealt his blows on lieutena its," but that 
he ** dealt in them j" i.e. achieved his victories by vhcir conduct. 

Steevens. 

« An if I could, &c.] This phraseology was common in Shak- 
«peare's time. Thus, in Momeo and yuliet. Act V, sc. i: 
" An if a man did need a poison now." 

Again, in Lodge's Illustrationt, Vol. I, p. &5j "— -meanyg was 
made mito me to see an yff I wold appoynt," &c. £«id. ■ 

9 part I so:] So, which is not m the oVd wjfj^ ^im Vnusix- 

cd for the sake ofboth metn^ jufid rhyme* \^ lUt.^^Wfi^* 
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Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein : 
Here, therefore, for a while I will remain. 
So sorrow's heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe ; 
Which now, in some slight measure it will pay, 
If for his tender here I make some stay. \_Lie8 dovm, 

Obe. What hast thou done ? thou hast mistaken quite, 
And laid the love-juice on some true-love's sight : 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 
Some true-love turn'd, and not a false turn'd true. 

Puck, Then fate o'er-rules; that, one raian holding troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 

Obe. About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find : 
All fancy -sick she is, and pale of cheer* 
With sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear:* 
By some illusion see thou bring her here ; 
I '11 charm his eyes, against she do appear. 

Puck, I go, I go ; look, how I go ; 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow.* \_Exit. 

Obe, Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery,* 
Sink in apple of his eye ! 
When his love he doth espy, 

1 — -/>^/c o^ cheer — ] Cheer ^ from the Italian caray is frequently 
used by the old English writers for countenance. Even Dryden 
gays — 

" Pale at the sudden sight, she chang'd her cheer.** 

Edinburgh Magazine^ Nov. 1786. Steevenx. 

2— —sighs of loKc^ that cost the fi'esh blood dear:] So, in 
King Henry VI, we have "blood-consuming," — " blood drinking," 
and "blood-sucking sighs." All alluding to the ancient suppo- 
sition that every sigh was indulged at the expense of a drop of 
blood. Steevcns. 

3 Szvjfter than arrow from the Tartar's bow.] So, in the 10th 
Book of Ovid's Metatnor phones, translated by Golding, 1567 : 

" and though that she 

" Did fly as *ui/f as arrow fi-om a Turkye bowe.** Douce. 
" A Ti.mar*s painted ^oro of lath," is mentioned in Momeo and 
yuUet. Steevens. 

4 Hit with Cupid*s archery,'] This alludes to what was a^id before: 

" the bolt o? Cupid few ; 

" It fell upon a V\lt\e v^eaVetiv ^csw w, 

" Before milk-Y^bite, tvo\* T^>\\i^\fcm\k\w<i^*^a«Qa!A.:* 
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Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky. — 
When thou wak'st, if she be by, 
Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Puck, Captain of our fairy band, 
Helena is here at hand ; 
And the youth, mistook by me. 
Pleading for a lover's fee ; 
Shall we their fond pageant see ? 
Lord, what fools these mortals be ! 

Obe, Stand aside : the noise they make, 
Will cause Demetrius to awake. 

Puck. Then will two at once, woo one ; 
That must needs be sport alone ; 
And those things do best please me. 
That befal preposterously. 

Enter Lysander and Helena. 

Ly8, Why should you think, that I should woo in scorn ? 

Scorn and derision never come in tears: 
Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows so born, 

In their nativity all truth appears. 
How can these things in me seem scorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true?* 

HeU You do advance your cunning more and more. 

When truth kills truth, O devilish -holy fray ! 
These vows are Hermia's: Will you give her o'er? 

Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh: 
Your vows, to her and me, put in two scales. 
Will even weigh ; and both as light as tales. 

Lys, I had no judgment, when to her I swore. 

Hel, Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o'er. 

Ly8. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 

Dem, {awakingl O Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect, 
divine ! 
To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne ? 

« Bearing the badge of faith, to pro^ them tnie ?] This is said 
in allusion to the badges (i. e. family crests) anciently worn on 
the sleeves of servants and retainers. So, in The Tempext: 

« Mark the badges of these meii, wc^^ ^>^^^ ^^ '^ ^^"^"5 ^*^ 
true.*' Steeveru. 

£e 
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Crystal is muddy. O, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kiswng cherries, tempting gjrow ! 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus' snow,* 
Fann'd with the eastern wind, turns to a crow, 
When thou hold'st up tliy hand: O let me kiss 
This princess of pure white,^ this seal of bliss!' 

HeL O spite ! O hell ! I see you all are bent 
To set against me, for your merriment. 
If you were civil, and knew courtesy. 
You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you must join, in souls,' to mock me too? 



« Taurus* iTiow,] Taurus is the name of a range of moun- 
tains in Asia, yohnson. 

7 This princess of pure vshite,'] Thus all the editions, as low as 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's. He reads: 
This pureness of pure luhite; 
apd Dr. Warbui-ton foUows bim. The old reading may be justi- 
fied from a passage in Sir Walter Raleigh's Discovery tifGmana, 
where the pine-apple is called The princess of fruiu. Again, in 
Wyat*s Poems : ** Of beauty princesse chief." Steevau. 

8 seal of bliss /"} He has in Measure for Measure, the same 

image : 

But my kisses bring again. 

Seals of lone, but scal'd in vain." yohnson. 

More appositely, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

" My play -fellow, your hand; tliis kingly seal, 
** And pligliter of high hearts." Steevens. 

9 ..~^~- join, in souls,] i. e. join heartily, unite in the sam^ 
mind. Shakspeare, in K. Henry V, uses an expression not unlike 
this: 

" For we WkVi hear, note, and believe in heart;** 
i. e. heartily believe : and in Measure for Measure, he talks of 
electing with special soul. In TVoilus and Cressida, Ulysses, re- 
lating the character of Hector, as given him by i£neas, says : 

« ■ with private soul 

** Did in great Ilion,thus translate him to me." 
And, in All Fools, by Chapman, 1605, is the same expression as 
that for which I contend : 

" Happy, in soul, only by winning her." 
Again, in a' masque called Luminalia, or The Festival of Light, 

1637: 

** You that are chief in soula^ as in your blood.* 

AgSLin, in Fierce Penniless, Kis SuJ)J>Ucatton to tHe Bwnl, 1594f; 
f< ., whose subveraioiv in soul xXiesj V^^^nq^"*^?"* 



<( 
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If you were men, as men you are in show, 

You would not use a gentle lady so ; 

To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts, 

When, I am sure, you hate me with your hearts. 

You both are rivals, and love Hermia ; 

And now both rivals, to mock Helena: 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprise,* 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes. 

With your derision I none, of noble sort,* 

Would so offend a virgin ; and extort 

A poor soul's patience,^ all to make you sport. 

Again, in Warner's- ^/A/on'* England, 1602, B. XII, ch. Ixxv: 
" Could all, in soul, of very God say as an Etbnick said 

" To one that preached Hercules ?" 

Again, in our author's Twelfth Night- 

" And all those swearings keep as true in soul** 
Sir T. Hanmer would read — in flouts; Dr. Warburton, inso- 
Unts. Steevens. 

I rather believe the line should be read thus : 

" But you must join, ill souls, to mock me. too?" 
/// is often used for bad, ivicied. So, in The Sea Voyage of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Act IV, sc. i: 

** They did begin to quarrel like ill men ;" 
which I cite the rather, because ill had there also been changed 
into in, by an error of the press, which Mr. Sympson has cor- 
rected from the edition, 1647. Tyrwhitt. 

This is a very reasonable conjecture, though I think it hardly 
right. Johnson. 

We meet with this phrase in an old poem by Robert Dabourne : 
** — Men shift their fashions— 
** They are m souls the same." Fanner, 
A similar phraseology is found in Measure for Measure: 
*' Is 't not enough thou hast subom'd these women 
" To accuse this worthy man, but in foul mouth 
" To call him villain !" McUone. 

1 A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, &c.] This is written much 
in the manner and spirit of Juno's reproach to Venus in the fourth 
Book of the JEneid: 

** Egregiam vero laudem et spoUa ampla refertis, 

" Tuque puerque tuus ; magnum et memorabile nomen, 

** Una dolo div&m si foeminn victa duorum est." Steevens, 

« none, of noble sort,] Sort is here used for degree or quality. 

So, in the old ballad of yane Shore: 

" Long time I lived in the courl, 

«« With lords and ladies of great «ort.»* Maione. 

-^/war «w/V /ar^«if«,] Harass, to«nfiitv\. 5<iImm«»« 
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Lya, You are unkind, Demetrius ; be not so ; 
For you love Hermia ; this, you know, I know : 
And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermia's love I yield you up my part; 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath. 
Whom I do love, and will do to my death. 

Hel. Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 

Dem, Lysander, keep thy Hermia; I will none: 
If e'er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 
My heart with her but, as guest-wise, sojoum'd; 
And now to Helen it is home retum'd,'* 
There to remain. 

Lya, Helen, it is not so. 

Dent. Disparage not the faith tliou dost not knoWj 
Lest, to thy peril, thou aby it dear. — 
Look, where thy love comes ; yonder is thy dear. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her, Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense. 
It pays the hearing double recompense : — 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found ; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. 
But why unkindly didst thou leave me so ? 

JLya, Why should he stay, whom love doth press to go? 

Her. What love could press Lysander from my side? 

Lya, Lysander's love, that would not let him bidei 
Fair Helena; who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes* and eyes of light. 



^ My heart with her but, as guest-wise, sojoum'd/ 
And noKo to Helen it is home retum'd,] The ancient copies 
read — ** to her." Dr. Johnson made the correction, and exem- 
plified the sentiment by the following passage £rom Prior : 
" No matter what beauties I saw in my way : 
" They were but my visits ; but thou art my home.*' Steevens, 
So, in our author's 109th Sonnet: 

** This is my home of love ; if I have rang'd, 

" Like him that travels, I return again." Malone. 

* allyonjieryoes — ] Shakspeare uses O for a circle. So, 

ill the prologue to King Henry V: 
'' . can we crowd 

" Within this V\tt\e O, l\vc verj c^%c\^v^^ 
" That did affrigU tiie «Cvr «.\. K^vwiQ\3s\>: 
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Why seek*st thou me ? could not this make thee know^ 
The hate I bare thee made me leave thee so? 

Her. You speak not as you think; it cannot be. 

HeL Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 
Now I perceive they have conjoin'd, all three. 
To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 
Injurious Hermia ! most ungrateful maid ! 
Have you consjMr'd, have you with these contriv'd 
To bait me with this foul derision? 
Is all the counsel that we two have shar'd, 
The sister's vows,* the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty -footed time 
For parting us, — O, and is all forgot?^ 
All school-days' friendship, childhood innocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods,^ 



Again, in The Farthcneia Sacra, 1633 : 

** — the purple canopy of the earth, powder'd over and beset 
with silver oes, or rather an azure vault," &c. 
Again, in John Davies of Hereford's Microcosmos, 1605, p. 233: 
" Which silver oes and spangles over-ran." Stcevens. 

D'Ewes's yournal of ^een Elizabeth^t ParlianiPnts, p. 650, 
mentions a patent to make spangles and oea of gold ; and I think 
haberdashers call small curtain rings, O's, as being circular. 

Toilet, 

^ The sister's t»otu*,] We might read, more elegantly — The sis- 
ter voFOiSy and a few lines lower, — All school-day friendship. The 
latter emendation was made by Mr. Pope ; but changes, merely 
for the sake of elegance, ought to be admitted with great caution. 

Malone. 

''For parting us, — 0, and is all forgot?"] The first folio omits 
the word — and. I have received it from the folio, 1632. Mr. 
Malone reads — noty. Steevens. 

The editor of the second folio, to complete the metre, intro- 
duced the word and; — " O, and is all forgot ?" It stands so auk- 
wardly, that I am persuaded it was not our author's word. 

Jifalone, 
— O, and is all foigot?"] Mr. Gibbon observes, that in a 
poem of Gregory Nazianzen on his own life, are some beautiful 
lines, which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs of in- 
jured and lost friendship, resembling these. He adds, " Shak- 
apeare had never read the poems of Gregory Nazianzen : he was 
ignorant of the Greek language ; but his mother ton^e, the lasv. 
guage of nature, is the same in Cappa.doe\a. Siiv^vcv^xvXaMv?"* 

Gibbon's flt«t . ^o\. \W V- '^^- ^^^^- 

* artificial gocU,'] Artificial is xikgemo\xs» W^ixs^^^ Stcc^jwR*^ 

Ee2 
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Have with our neelds' created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 
But yet a union in partition ; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem: 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. ^ 

9 Have ivith our neelds, i!fc.'\ Most of our modem editors, with 
the old copies, have — needles, • but the word was probably written 
by Shakspeare neelds, (a common contraction in the inland coun- 
ties at this day,) otherwise the verse would be inhanQonious. 
See Gani7tier Gurton^s Needle. 

Again, in Sir Arthur Gorges' translation of Lucan^ 1614: 
" Thusr Cato spake, whose feeling words 
" Like pricking neelds, or po'mts of swords,'* &c. 
Ag^in, in Stanyhurst*s Virgil, 1582 : 

" — on neeld'Wroii^ht carpets." 
The same ideas occur in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 

" she 

•* Would ever with Marina be : 
** Be *t when they weav'd the sleeded silk. 
With fingers long, small, white as milk. 
Or when she would with sharp neeld wound 
" The cambrick," &c. 
Again, ibii.- 

** Deep clerks she dumbs, and with her neele composeft 
** Nature's own shape." 
In the age of Shakspeare many contractions were used. Ben 
Jonson has ivher for whether, in the prologue to his Sad Shepherd f 
and in the Eai'l of Sterline's Darius, is sport for support, and 
twards for toivards. 

Of the evisceration and extension of words, however, T. 
Churchyard affords the most numerous and glaring instances ; 
for he has not scrupled even to give us rune instead of ruin, and 
miest instead of mist, when he wants rhymes to soon, and eriest. 

SteevcTis. 
In the old editions of these plays many words of two syllables 
are^ printed at length, tliough ir.tended to be pronounced as one. 
Thus spirit is almost always so written, though often used as a 
monosyllable ; and whether, though intended often to be contract- 
ed, is always (I think, improperly) written^t length. Af alone. 

1 7ki)o of the first, like coats in heraldry. 
Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. '\ The old copies 
read — /^coats, &c. Stee«Berw> 



C( 
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And will you rent our ancient love asunder, 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend? 
It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly : 
Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it; 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her, I am amazed at your passionate words: 
I scorn you not; it seems that you scorn me. 

Hcl. Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn, 
To follow me, and praise my eyes and face ? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 
(Who even but now did spurn me with his foot) 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he this 
To her he hates? and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul, 
And tender me, forsooth, affection. 
But by your setting on, by your consent? 
What though I be not so in grace as you, 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate. 
But miserable most, to love unlov'd? 
This you should pity, rather than despise. 

Her, I understand not what you mean by this. 

HeL Ay, do, persever,^ counterfeit sad looks, 



The true correctioti of the passage I owe to the friendship aiid 
communication of the ingenious Martin Folkes, Esq. — Two of 
the jirst^ second^ &c. are terms peculiar in lieralclry, to distin- 
guish the different quarterings of coats. Theobald. 

These are, as Theobald observes, terms peculiar to heraldry; 
but that observation does not help to explain them — ^Every branch 
of a family is called a house; and none but the first of the first 
house can bear the arms of the family, without some distinction. 
7\oo of the firsts therefore, means tvio coats of the first houscy 
which ai'e properly due but to one. M. Mason. 

According to the rules of heraldry, the first house only (e. g. a 
father who has a son living, or an elder brother as distinguished 
from a younger) has a right to bear the family coat. The son's 
coat is distinguished fi'om the father's by a label ; the younger 
bTother's from the elder's by a mullet. The same crest is com- 
mon to both. Helena, therefore, means to say, that she and her 
friend were as closely united, as much one person, as if they 
were both of the first house ; as if they both had the privilege due 
but to one person, (viz. to him of the first house) the rig-ht of 
bearing the family coat without any distinguishing mark. Malone. 

2 Ay, do, pers^ver,] Persever is the reading of all the old copies. 
The word was formerly so pronounced. 
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Make mows upon me when I turn my back; 
Wink at each other ; hold the sweet jest up : 
This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me such an argument.* 
But, fare ye well : 'tis partly mine own fault ; 
Which death, or absence, soon shall remedy. 

Lytt, Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuse ; 
My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena! 

Hel. O excellent! 

Her, Sweet, do not scorn her soi 

Dem. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lya. Thou canst compel no more than she entreat; 
Thy threats have no more strength, than her weak 

prayers. — 
Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do ; 
I swear, by that which I will lose for thee, 
To prove him false, that says I love thee not. 

Dem. I say, I love thee more than he can do. 

Lys, If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 

De7n, Quick, come,— 

Her, Ly Sander, whereto tends all this? 

Lys, Away, you Ethiop! 

Dem, No, no, sir: — he will* 



(C 

« 



Thus our author, in Mrs iiell that ends vjeil, Act IV, sc ii: 
— say thou art mine, and ever . 
My love, as it begins, so shall persiver^ 

Again, in Glapthome's Argalua and Partkenia, 1639: 
" —i— for ever 
•* May they in love and union still fiers^ver.'* Stetvem, 

3 _ ^ch an argument.] Such a subject of light merriment. 

^hnson. 
So, in the first part of King Henry IV, Act II, sc. ii: 

" it would be argument for a week," &c. Steevens. 

^ Ko, no, sir: — he viill, &c.] This passage, like almost all 

those in these plays in which there is a sudden transition, or the 

lense is hastily broken off, is much corrupted in the old copies. 

My text [-ATo, no; he *ll — sir,"] is formed from the quarto printed 

by Fisher, and the first folio. The words ** he ^11^ are not in the 

foliOj and Sir is not in the c^uarto. Demetrius, I suppose, would 

Bay, No, no ; he 'II not /ia«oe tKe re«oluticm to dlaen^a^e hinsA^lffinom 

jffetmia. But, turning a\>TUV^^ ^.«> Vj*a»^«^» >aR^ %^^^aafc%\aaa. 

ironically:— " Sir, seem to^TCft'3tV»oafcr ^- Mfllo«\fc. 
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Seem to break loose ; take on, as you would follow ; 
But yet come not : You are a tame man, go ! 

Lya, Hang off, thou cat, thou bur: vile thing let 
loose : 
Or I will shake thee from me, like a serpent. 

Her, Why are you grown so rude? what change is 
this, 
Sweet love ? 

Lya. Thy love? out, tawny Tartar, out I 

Out, loathed medicine ! hated potion, hence ! 

Her, Do you not jest? 

Hel, Yes, *sooth ; and so do you. 

jLya, Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Dem, I would I had your bond ; for I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you ; I *11 not trust your word. 

I^ya, What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill her dead? 
Although I hate her, I '11 not harm her so. 

Her, What, can you do me greater harm, than hate ? 
Hate me ! wherefore ? O me ! what news, my love ? 
Am not I Hermia? Are not you Lysaiider? 
I am as fair now, as I was ere while. 
Since night, you lov'd me ; yet, since night you left me : 
Why, then you left me^— O? the gods forbid I— 
In earnest, shall I say ? 

Lya, Ay, by my life ; 

And never did desire to see thee more. 
Therefore, be out of hope, of question, doubt, 
Be certain, nothing truer ; 'tis no jest. 
That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

No critical remedy is nearer at hand, than a supposition that 
Vobscure passages are sentences designedly abrupt and imper- 
fect. — Lysander calls Hermia an «* Ethiop." — *• No, no, sir:'* 
replies Demetrius; i. e. she is none; and then ironicaUy speaks 
to her of Lysander, as of one whose struggle to break loose is 
merely a pretended effort. He next addresses his provocation 
personally to Lysander. — I have left the text as I found it ; only 
reading (for the sake of metre) he 'will, instead of he *ll. Steevens, 
The only difficulty in this passage arises from the words — he 
vjill, sir, which are omitted in the second folio. In that edition 
it runs thus : 

" No, no, sir, seeme to breake loose j 

** Take on as you would follow, 

*' But yet come not : you are a tanve m«xv, ^?* 
This uppeara to me the true readii^g. M. Mcuoa 
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Her, Ome! you juggler! you canker-blossom I* 
You thief of love ! what, have you come by night, 
And stoFn my love's heart from him ? 

HeL Fine i 'faith I 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 
No touch of bashfulness? What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue? 
Fie, fie ! you counterfeit, you puppet, you I 

Her, Puppet I why so? Ay, that way goes the game. 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Between our statures, she hath urg'd her height; 
And with her personage, her tall personage. 
Her height, forsooth, she hath prevail'd with him.— 
And are you grown so high in his esteem, 
Because I am so dwarfish and so low? 
How low am I, thou painted maypole?* speak; 
How low am I ? I am not yet so low. 
But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

HeL I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curst ;^ 
I have no gift at all in shrewishness ; 

* O Tne ! you juggler ! you canker-blossom f\ yuggler in this line 
is used as a trisyllable. So again, in K. Henry VI, P. I: 

" She and the dauphin have hetn juggling*' 
So also tickling, virestler^ and many more. Malone. 

— you canker-blossom!] The canier-blossotn is not In tlus 
place the blossom of the canker or viild rose, which our authOT 
alludes to in Much Ado about Nothing, Act I, sc. iii : 

" I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a rose in his grace :" 
but a worm that preys on the leaves or buds of flowers, always 
beginning in the middle. So, in this play. Act 11, sc. iii: 

" Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds." Steevens.^ 

* ■ thou painted maypole ?'\ So, in Stubbes's Jnatomie of 
Abuses, 8vo. 1583 : " But their cheefest iewell thei teyng from 
thence is their Maie pole, whiche thei bryng home with great 
veneration, as thus : Thei have twentie or fourtie ycdce of oxen, 
every oxe hau3mg a sweete nosegaie of flowers placed on the 
tippe of his homes, and these oxen drawe home this M^aie pole, 
{this stinckyng idoll rather) whiche is couered all ouer with 
Bowers and hearbes bounde rounde aboute with strynges fi*om 
the top to the bottome, and some tyme painted loith variable co- 
/ours," &c. Steevens. 

7 —^ cttrst;'\ i.e. sY\TeV\a\v or TpL\^c\v\e^wxs. 
Thus in the old proveibiaV sa-Ym^-. ^' Curat ^2Wii8k Vvj^ ^<»iv 
homa.'* Steevent. 
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I am a right maid for my cowardice ; 
Let her not strike me : You, perhaps, may thinks 
Because she 's something lower than myself^ 
That I can match her. 

Her, Lower! hark, again. 

Hel. Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with nae. 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong'd you; 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 
I told him of your stealth unto this wood: 
He follow'd you; for love, I folio w'd him. 
But he hath chid me hence ; and threaten'd me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too : 
AikI now, so you will let me quiet go, 
To Athens will I bear my folly back, 
And follow you no further : Let me go : 
You see how simple and how fond I am.* 

Her, Wh^, get you gone: Who is 't that hinders you? 

HeL A foolish heart, that I leave here behind. 

Her, What, with Lysander? 

Hel, With Demetrius. 

Lya, Be not afrmd : she shall not harm thee, Helena. 

Dem, No, sir ; she shall not, though you take her part. 

Hel, O, when she 's angry, she is keen and shrewd: 
She was a vixen, when she went to school : ® 
And, though she be but little, she is fierce. 

Her. Little again? nothing but low and little?— 
Why will you suffer her to flout me thus ? 
Let me come to her. 

Lys, Get you gone, you dwarf; 

You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made;^ 
You bead, you acorn. 



8 h(yoi fond I avn^ Fond, i. e. foolish. So, in The Mer^ 

chant of Venice : 

" I do wonder, 

** Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
** To come abroad with him." Steeven*, 

^ She ivas a vixen, vohen she voent to 9choo!;'\ Vixen, orfixen, pri- 
mitively signifies a fomale fox. So, in The Boke <f Huntings 
that is cleped Mayster of-Qannte; an ancient MS. in the collection 
of Francis Douce, Esq. Gray's Inn : " The fixen of the Foxe \m 
gssjoite on/s in the yer. She hath veiiomous \3\\3si^ %» %.^diS&?^ 
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Dem. You are too officious, 

In her behalf that scorns your services. 
Let her alone ; speak not of Helena ; 
Take not her part : for if thou dost intend* 
Never so little show of love to her, 
Thou shalt aby it.^ 

Lys, Now she holds me not; 

Now follow, if thou dar'st, to try whose right, 
Or thine or mine, is most in Helena.'* 

1 — - of hindering knot-grass made/] It appears that knot' 
grass was anciently supposed to prevent the growth of any ani- 
mal or child. 

Beaumont and Fletcher mention this property of it in The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle: 

" Sliould they put him into a straight pair of gaskins, 'twere 
worse than knot-grass, he woukl never grow after it.'* 
Again, in the Coxc&tnb.' 

" We want a boy extremely for this function, kept under, for 
a yesir, with milk and knot-grass.** Daisy -roots were supposed 
to have the same effect. 

That prince of verbose and pedantic coxcombs, Richard Tom- 
linson, apothecary, in his translation of i?enof/awj his Dispensatory, 
1657, informs us that knot-grass " is a low reptant hearb, with 
exile, copijOMs, nodose, and gcniculated branches." Perhaps no 
hypocliondriack is to be found, who might not derive his cure 
from the perusal of any single chapter- in this work. Steevens. 

2 intend — ] i. e. pretend. So, in Much Ado about Nothing: 

" Intend a kind of zeal both to the prince and Claudio." 

Steewnt. 

3 Thoit shalt aby it."] To aby is to pay dear for, to suffer. So, 
- in The Dinvnfall of Jiobert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 

" Had I sword iind buckler here, 

** You should aby those questions." 
The Avord has occurred before in this play. See p. 320, line 15. 

AgJ'.in in The Pinner of Wakefeld, 1599 : 

" but thou sh.alt deftr aby this blow." Steevens. 

Thou shalt aby it."] Aby it, is abide by it; i. e. stand to it, an- 
swer to it. So, in Psabn cxxx, v. 3, in Common Prayer: "if 
thou. Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss : O Lord 
who may abide it ?" Harris. 

* Or thine or mine, &c.") The old copies read — Of thine. The 
emendation is Mr. Theobald's. I am not siu-c that the old read- 
ing is corrupt. If the line had run—*** Of mine or thine," I 
should have suspected iVval l\\e phrase was borrowed from the 

jLatin ; Now^ follow, to Itv v?\\ose i!\^\\.o^ Jjro^t^,— oiC-wxram or 

tuum, — ^is the greatest m 'HeVexvai. Malone . 
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Dem> Follow ? nay, I '11 go with thee, cheek by jole. 

[Exeunt Lys. and Dem. 

Uer, You, Mistress, all this coil is 'long of you: 
Nay, go not back. 

Hel, I will not trust you, I ; 

Nor longer stay in your curst company.- • 

Your hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray ; 
My legs are longer though, to run away. [Exit» 

Her. I am amaz'd, and know not what to say. 

l£xit, pursuing Hel. 

Obe, This is thy negligence : still thou mistak'st. 
Or else commit'st thy knaveries wilfully. 

Puck, Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 
Did not you tell me, I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on? 
Aiid so far blameless proves my enterprise. 
That I have 'nointed an Athenian's eyes: 
And so far am I glad it so did sort,* 
As this their jangling I esteem as sport. 

Obe. Thou seest, these lovers 'seek a place to fight: 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the liight; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron ; 
And lead these testy rivals so astray. 
As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue. 
Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 
And sometime rail thou like Demetrius; 
And from each other look thou lead them thus. 
Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 
Then crush this herb into Lysander's eye ; 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property,* 
To take from thence all error, with his might, 
And make his eye-balls roll with wonted sight. 



5 — so did sort,] So happen in the issue, yohnson. 
So, in Monsieur D* Olive, 1606: 

** — never look to have any action sort to your honour." 

Steevens. 

— — virtuous property, '\ Salutiferous. So he calls ^ is\ Thtt 
Temjfc^, poisoHoiu dewp wicked c/eu)» JjfoliTisim* 
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When they next wake> all this derision 

Shall seem a dream, and fruitless vision ; 

And back to Athens shall the lovers wend,^ 

With league, whose date till death shall never ©nd. 

Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 

1 '11 to my queen, and beg her IncUan boy ; 

And then I will her charmed eye release 

From monster's view, and all things shall be peace. 

Puck, My fairy lord, tliis must be done with haste ; 
For night's swift dragons ^ cut the clouds full feist, 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger; 
At whose approach, ghosts wandering here and there. 
Troop home to church-yards : damned spirits all, 
That in cross-ways and floods have burisi,' 
Already to their wormy beds^ are gone; 
For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 
They wilfully themselves exile from light. 
And must for aye consort with black-brow 'd night.* 

7 — — weW,] i.e. go. So, in Tht Comedy of Errort: 

" Hopeless and helpless doth iEgeon loend.** Steeveru. » 

8 For night's swift dragx)ns, ^c] So, in Cy^inbelinei Act II, sc. ii : 

" Swift, svjift, ye dragons of the night P* 
See my note on this passage, concerning the vigilance imputed 
to the serpent tribe. Steevens. " 

This circumstance Shakspeare might have learned from a pas- 
sage in Golding's translation of Ovid, which he has imitated in 
The Tempest: 

** Among the earth -bred brothers you a mortal war did set, 
•* And brought asleep the dragon fell, Huhose eyes were ncoer 
shet."** Malone. 
* — damjied spirits all. 
That in cross-ways and floods have burial^'] The ghosts of 
self-murderers, who are buried in cross-roads ; and of those who 
• being drowned, were condemned (according to the opinion of 
tlie ancients) to wander for a hundred years, as the rites of se- 
pulture had nevei* been regularly bestowed on their bodies. That 
the waters were sometimes the place of residence for damned spi- 
rits^ we learn from the ancient bl. 1. romance of Syr Eglainoure 
of Ar toys, no date: 

** Let some preest a gospel save, 

" For doubte offendes in the fiode!^ Steepens. 

1 to their wormy beds — ^ This periphrasis for the grave 

has been borrowed by Milton, m his Ode on the Death of a fair 
//ifant: *' Qr that thy beauties lie in v3ormy bed.'** ^teevens. 

» — black-brow'd mg\it,'\ So, m King ^oW: 

** Wliy, here walk 1, m tii<& black-bron:o oi m^Vt?'^ Stevow*. 
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'>be. But we are spirits of another sort: 
ith the morning's love have oft made sport;* 
d, like a forester, the groves may tread, 
tn till the eastern gate,* all fiery-red, 
eniag on Neptune with fair l^essed beams, 
rns into yellow gold his salt*green streams. 
L, notwithstanding, baste ; make no delay : 
B may effect this business yet ere day. \^Exit Obe. 
Puck, Up and down, up and down ; 
I will lead them up and down ; 



Ivsith the morning's love have oft made sport /li Thus all the 
copies, and 1 think, rightly. Tithonus was the husband of 
rora, and Tithonus was no young deity, 
'hus,^ in Aurora, a collection of sonoets, by Lord Stertine, 1604 : 

« And why should TithoH thus, whose day grows l^t^e, 

<« Etijoy the morning* 9 love?** 
ain, in The Farasitaster, by J; Marston, 1606: 

" Awrora yet keeps chaste old Tithon*4 bed ; 

** Yet blushes at it when she rises." 
ain, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. Ill, c, iii: 

" As. faire Aurora rising hastily, 

** Doth by her blushing tell that she did lye 

« All night in old Tithonus* frozen bed." 
ain, in The Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher: 

** O, lend rae all thy red, 

'< Thou shame-fac'd morning, when from TithoiCs be4 

•* Thou risest ever-maiden/** 
low sueh a waggish spirit a^ the King of the Fairies might 
ke sport with an antiquated lover, or his mistress in his ab- 
ce, may be easily underistood. Dr. Johnson reads with all tlie 
dem editors: ** I with the irhorning lights* &c. Steevens. 
Vill not tliis passage bear a, different explai^Uon ? By tlie 
ming*s love I apprdiend Ccphalus, the mighty hunter and 
amour of Auror^L, is intended. The context, " And, like a 
jster," &c. seems to show that the chace was the sport, which 
ran boasts he partook with the mjormng*s love. Holt White^ 
The connection between Aurora and Cephalus is also pointed 
in one of the Poems that form a collection entitled ThePha- 
Nest, &c. 4to. 1593, p. 95: 

** Aurora now began to rise againe 

** From watrie couch and from old Tithon*s side, 

** Iti hope to kiss upon Acteian plaine 

« Young Cephalus^* &c. Steevens. 

£^mt till the eastern gate, &o.] What the fair^ mosssKX^Vv 
Wi^ to inform Puck of, is thi^. Tha.lVve>N«.awc\.c«rKv^e)^^^'fc 
? memex spif^its, to vsmish at 0\e ftysi anw»i«».c^ q^ ^^5k^ ^»^*^sv« 
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I am fear'd in field and town; 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 

Enter Lysander. 
iy«. Where art thou, proud Demetrius? speak thou 

now. 
Puck, Here villain; drawn and ready. Where art 

thou? 
Ly9. I will be with thee straight. 
Puck. Follow me then 

To plainer ground. [^Exit Lys. asfoUovnng the voice. 

Enter Demetrius. 

Dem. Lysander! speak again. 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 
Speak. In some bush? Where dost thou hide thy head? 

Puck, Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars, 
Telling the bushes that thou look'st for wars, 
And wilt not come? Come, recreant; come, thou child; 
I '11 whip thee with a rod : He is defil'd, 
That draws a sword on thee. 

Dem. Yea; art thou there? 

Puck, Follow my voice ; we '11 try no manhood here. 

\_Exeunt, 
Re-enter Lysander. 

Ly9, He goes before me, and still dares me on ; 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter heel'd than I : 
I follow'd fast, but faster he did fly ; 
That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 
And here will rest me. Come, thou gentle day I 

[Idea dovm. 

For if but once thou show me thy grey light, 

I '11 find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. \^SleeJli8. 

Re-enter Puck and Demetrius. 
Puck, Ho, ho! ho, ho! Coward, why com'st thou not?* 

* Puck. Ho, bo! ho, ho! Coward, lohy contest thou notP'] This 
exclamation would have been uttered by Puck with greater pro- 
priety if he were not now playing an assumed character, which 
be, in the present instancy aeeiwa to forget. In the old song 
printed by Peck and Percy , Vtv^VicYi. \j3X\C\^ ^«nJaOi& vs^^Uted, 
he concludes every staxvza -wVik Ho, Ko> Ho ! ^^^ 'va^ GrwatU ca- 
//er qfCr€^don : 
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Dem. At»de me, if thou dar'st ; for well I wot, 
Thou runn'st before me, shifting every place ; 
And dar'st not stand, nor look me in the face* 
'Where art thou?^ 

** JSTa, hoy kof my masters ! No good fellowship ! 

•* Is Robin Goodfellow a bug-bear grown, 

" That be is not worthy to be bid sit down ?" 
Again, in Drayton's Nymphidia : 

** Hohi hohy quoth Hob, God save thy grace." 
It was not, however, as has been asserted, the appropriate ex- 
clattfttion in our author's time, of this eccentric character : the 
devil himself having, if not a better, sit least an older, title to it. 
So, in HUtriomastix (as quoted by Mr. Steevens in a note on 
King Richard III. J a roaring devil enters, with the Vice on his 
back. Iniquity in one hand, and ywoentus in the other, crying : 

** Ho, ho, ho ! these babes mine are all.'* 
Again, in Gammer Gttrton's Needle : 

" But Diccon, Diccon, did not the devil cry /w, ho, ho?** 
And, in the same play : 

" By the masse, ich saw him of late cal up a great blacke 
devill. 

*• O, the knave cryed Ao, ho, he roared and he thundered." 
So, in the Epitaph attributed to Shakspeare : 

** Hoh/ quoth the devil, 'tis my John o'Combe." 
Again, in Goulart's ^Histories, 1607 : 

" The fellow . . . coming to the stove . . . sawe the Diuills in 
horrible formes, some sitting, some standing, others walking, 
some ramping against the walles, but al of them as soone as they 
beheld him, run uuto him, crying Hoh, Hoh, what makest thou 
here?" 
Again, in the same book : 

** The black guests returned no answer, but roared and cryed 
out, Hoh sirra let alone the child, or we will teare thee all to 
pieces." 

Indeed, from a passage in Wily Beguiled, 1606, (as quoted in 
the new edition of Dodsley's Old Plays) \ suspect that this same 
** knavish sprite" was sometimes introduced on the stage as a 
demi-devil : " I '11 rather," it is one Robin Goodfellow who speaks, 
" put on my fiashing red nose, and my Jlam.ing face, and come 
wrap'd in a calf s skin, and cry ha, ho.** See also, Grim, the 
Collier of Croydon. Mitson. 

The song above alluded to may be foimd in Percy's Reliqttes of 
Ancient Poetry, Vol. Ill, p. 203. Malone. 

6 Where an thou?"] For the sake of the measure, which is other* 
wi»e imperfect, I suppose we ought to read : 
« Where art thou now.?'* 
DemetriixB, conceiving Lysander toYvave^^S^X^ecxv^toSJCxsv-s^^^ 
ground, very naturally asks him vrtete Vifc \a a\ iKot Itwtaa*.^ 

Fi2 
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Puck. Come hither: I am here. 

Dem, Nay, then thou mock'st me. Thou shalt buy 
this dear,^ 
If ever I thy face by day -light see: 
Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth -me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed.— - 
By day's approach look to be visited. 

[Liea down and aleefit, 
Enter Helena. 
Hel, O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours: shine, comforts, from the east; 
That I may back to Athens, by day -light, 

Fi'om these that my poor company detest: — 
And, sleep, that sometime shuts up sorrow's eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company. ISleefis. 
Puck. Yet but three ? Come one more ; 
Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here she comes, curst and sad: — 
Cupid is a knavish lad. 
Thus to make poor females mad. 

Enter Hermia. 
Her. Never so weary, never so in woe, 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers; 
I can no further crawl, no further go ; 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
Here will I rest me, till the break of day. 
Heavens shield I^ysander, if they mean a fray ! 

l^Uea down. 
Puck, On the ground 
Sleep sound: 
I '11 apply 
To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. 

ISgueezing the juice on Ltsander's etfc. 
When thou wak'st. 
Thou tak'sts 

f buy thit dear,"] i. e. thou thalt dearly pay for this. Though 

this is sense, and may well enough stand, yet the poet perhaps 
wrote — thou shalt buy it dear. So, in another place, thim shalt 
aby it. So, Milton, " Rcfw deaiVf \ «Wid^ tKot boa«t «> ^ain »* 

• When thou vtaPst, , , ^ . a -i wr .a, 

7%au tak'st, &C.3 The 8ecoivdVviu& vjw^\i^vmvt^^^^^Nias^, 
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True delight 

In the sight 
Of thy former lady's eye : 
And the country proverb known, 
That every man should take his own^ 
In your waking shall be shown : 

Jack shall have Jill;* 

Nought shall go ill; 
The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be well.^ 

IJExit Puck.— .Dem. Hel. &c. tleefi* 



ACT IV SCENE I.^ 

The same. 

Enter Titania and Bottom, Fairies attending; 
Oberon behind unseen. 

Tita, Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy,^ 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

both in its measure and construction, if it were written thus: 
When thou 'wak^st. 
See thou tak*9t. 
True delight, &c. Tyrwhitt, 

9 yack shall have Jill; &c.] These three last line's are to be 
found among Hey wood's EpigraTna on Three Hundred Proverbs, 

Steevens* 

1 — all shall be well.] Well is so bad a rhyme to £//, that I 

cannot help supposing our author wrote— **//// i. e. all this discord 

shall subside in a calm, become hushed and quiet. So, in Othello.' 

** Ha ! no more moving ? 

" Still as the grave." Steevem. 

* I see no reason why the fourth Act should begin here, when 
there seems no interruption of the action. In the old quartos of 
1600, there is no division of acts, which seems to have been af- 
terwards arbitrarily made in the first folio, and may therefore be 
altered at pleasure. Johnson, 

3 do coy,] To coy, is to sooth, to atto\Le. %o, \sv. T>\e 

Jrratgnment of Parisy 1584: . ^ 

Piajs with Amyntas* lusty boy, and coyaVccckSsv^iive $^s^^- 



$f 
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Bot, Where 's Peas-blossom ? 

Peas, Ready. 

Bot, Scratch my head> P«a8-bk>ss(aB;.<-*-WbeBc 's mon- 
sieur Cobweb ? 

Cob. Ready. 

Bot. Monsieur Cofarweb; g^ood monsiieiir, g^ your wea- 
pons in your hand, and kill me a red-hifiped humble-bee 
on the jtop of a thistle ; and, good monsieur, bring me 
the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much, ia \k% 
action,, monsieur; aodr good monsieur, have a care the 
honey-bag break not ; I would be loath to have you over- 
flown* with a honey-bag) signiorw — Where's monsieur 
Mustard-seed ? 

Must, Ready. 

Bot, Give me your neif,* monsieur Mustard-seed.— 
Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 

Must, What *s your will ? 

Bot, Nothing, g^ood ' monsieur, but to help cavalero 
Cobweb* to scratch. I must to the barber's, monsieur; 



Again, ki Warner's Albion** England, 1606, Book VI, cli. zzx: 
« And whilst she poj^ his sooty cheeks, or curls his sweaty 
top.»» 
Agsun, in Sir A. Gorges' translation of Lucan» B. IX : 

his sports to prove. 



" Coying that powerful queen of love." 



Again, in Goldtng's translation of the 7th Book of Ovid's JlfeM* 
morphoses : 

** Their dangling dew-claps with bis hand he coid unfear- 
fiilly," 
Again, ibid,' 

« -.«..... and with her hand had coid 
" The dragons* reined neckes — ." 
The behaviour of Titania, on this occasion, seems copied from 
that of the lady in Ajmleius, Lib. VIII. Steeveas. 

A ^_ over-Jlown — ] It should be overflovo^d; but it appear* 
from a rhyme in another play that the mistake was our author's. 

Malone. 

I perceive no mistake. OoerfiofWH is the participle passive. — 
See Dr. Johnson's Diet. Steevem. 

^ neifi'\ i- e. fist. So, in King Henry IV, Act II, sc. x: 

*' Sweet knight, 1 kiss tVvy nelf ." Grej . 

« cavalero Cobweb — "^ "Wi^oxA ^w:^A.\\. ^w^^\i^ w»aJ«to 

Peaa-blosiom s as for cavalero Cobwcb,\i^\«AV»X>^'^^«^^*^^^ 
upon a perUoua adventure. Gre^. 
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for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy about the face: 
and I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me, 
I must scratch. 

7>Va. What, wilt thou hear some musick, my sweet 
love? 

Bot, I have a reasonable good ear in musick: let us 
have the tongs'' and the bones. 

Tita, Or, say, sweet love, what thou desir'st to eat. 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender ; I could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks I have a great idesire to a bot- 
fie of hay : good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. 

Tita. I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel's hoard,' and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bot, I had rather have a handful, or two, of dried 
peas. But, I pray you, let none of your people stir mie; 
I have an exposition of sleep come upon me. 

Tita, Sleep thouy and I will wind thee in my arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away.' 
So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle,^ 

7 — the tongs — ] The did nistick musick of the longs and 
key. The folio has this stag^ direction : <* Muaicke Tongt, Hurall 
Mtuicke.*' 

This rough musick is likewise mentioned by Marston, in an 
address ad rithmum, prefixed to the second Book of his Satires, 
1598: 

" Yee wel-match'd twins (whose like-tuned tongs afibrdi 
" Such musical delight)," &c. Steevem. 

8 The squirrel's hoard,] Hoard is here employed as a dissylla- 
ble. Steevens. 

_— . and be all ways owqy.] i.e. disperse yourselves, and 
scout out severally, in your Kvatch, that danger approach us from 
no quarter. Theobald. 

The old copies read — " be alvjoys." Corrected by Mr. Theo- 
bald. Matone. 
Mr. Upton reads : 

And be avjay — am ay. yohnson. 
Mr. Heath would read — " and be always i' the way.*' Steevens. 

1 So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle^ 
Gently entwist, — the female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.'] What does the woodbine 
entwist? The honey-suckle. But the woodbine and honeysuckle 
were, till now, but two names for one and the same plant. Flo- 
rio, in his Italian Dictionary, interprets Madre Sctoa Vs^ 'wsoadL- 
Af>r^ or honiesuckle. We must therefore ftxid 2l ^vxi^'^qpsX- ^^"t ^^^ 

fvooddine as weU as for the ivy, 'WbicYiia ^oiv'&\ss x^aSasv^^^^ 

lines thus: 
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Gently entwisV— the female ivy* so 

5b doth the 'woodbine, the rweet honey-sucklef 
Getaly enttoist the maple ; ivy so 
Enringa the barky fingers of the elm. 
The corruption might happen by the first blunderer dropping 
the p in v^Titing" the word rtiaple, which word thence became 
male. A foUowmg transcriber, for the saket)f a little setwe and 
measure^ thought fit to change this ytnaU into ftmaUj and then 
tacked it as an epithet to ivy. Warburtan. 
BCr. Upton reads : 
* So doth the woodrine the svseet honey-suckie, 

for bark of" the wood. Shakspeare perhaps only meant, so the 
leaves inv(Jve the flower, using woodbine fi>r the plants and honey-' 
€uekle for the flower ; or perhaps Shakspeare made a hkuider. 

yfjhmon. 
The thought is Chaucer's. See his Troibu and Cressuds, 
V. 1236, Lib. Ill: 

« And as about a tet with many a twist 
*« Bitrent and writhin is the swete vkxxfbindef 
'* Gan eche of hem in aitnia^ other winde.'^ 
What Shaksaeare seem» to mean> is this-»5o tk^ vioo(ibin0t., 
i. e. the sweet honey-suckle, doth gently entwist the barky fingers <f 
the elm, and so does the female ivy enring the samx fingers. It is 
not unfrequent in the poets, as well as other writers, to ez^^ain 
one wwd by another which is better known. The reason why- 
Shakspeare thought vioodbine wanted illustration, perh:q>s is-tbisv 
Ih some counties, hy vaoodbine or tpoofl/i^iW would have been gene- 
raily understood the ivy, which he had oocasioa to mention » 
the very next line. In the following instance firom Old Fortunatus, 
1600, woodbind is used fbr ivy .• 

** And, as the running wood-bind, spread her arms 
<' Tochoak thy withering boughs in her embrace.'* 
And Barrett in his Alvearie, or ^adruple Dictionary ^ 1580, en* 
forces the same distinction that Shakspeare thought it necessary 
to make: 

" Woodbin that beareth the honeysuckle-** Steevens. 
This passage has given rise to various conjectures. It is cer- 
tain, that the wood-bine and the honeysuckle were sometimes con- 
sidered as different plants. In one of Taylor's Poem^, we have— 
" The woodbine, primrose, and the cowslip fine, 
«< The honisuckle, and the daifadill." 
But I think Mr. Steevens'is interpretation the true one. The 
old writers did not always carry the auxiliary verb forward, as 
Mr. Capell seems to suppose by his alteration of enrings, to en- 
ring. So, Bishop Lowth, in his excellent Iktroduction to Gram- 
mar, p. 126, has without reason corrected a similar passage in 
OUT translation of St. Mhtthew. Farmer, 
Were any change' necessary, 1 *\vo\iV.d twit ^cns^X^ to tread the 
teeedbind, i.e. sixnilax ; a plant that twVata tcsmv^ ^-^^T! ^'^^^ '^^ 
g;r^W9 m its way. 
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Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

O, how I love thee I how I dote Dn thee! ^TA^-aleefi. 

Obi; RON advtmces, £neer PuGlc. 
Obe, Welcome, good Robm. See -st thou t*tts sweet 
^ght? . 

In a Tcry ancient translation of *• Macer's Serball, practysed 
by Docter Ltnacre" is the following passage t «< Capnfolium is an 
herbe called 'Koodbr^mde or ivithtoynde, this groweth in hedges or 
in woodes, and it wyll beclyp a tre in her girowynge, as doth 
yvye, and hath white flowers." Steeveiis. 

In Lord Bacon's Nat. Mist. Experiment 496, it is observed, 
that there are two kinds of " honey-tucklesy both the 'woodbine arid 
trefoil" i. e. the first is a plant that vinds about trees, and the 
other is a three -leaved grass. Perhaps these are meant in Dr. 
Farmer's quotation. 'I'Jie distinction, however, may serve /to 
show why Shakspeare and other authors fi:«quently added vtoed" 
bine to iKmey-sucklei when they mean the plant and not the grastJ" 

Toilet, 

The interpretation of either Dr. Johnson or Mr. Steevensrc- 
moves all difficulty. The following passage in Sicily and Naplet, 
or The Fatal Union, 1640, in which the honeysuckle is -spoken' of 
as the flower, and the woodbine as the plant, adds some support 
to Dr. Johnson's exposition : 

** as fit a gifl 

" As this were for a lord,— a honey'sucile, 
** The amorous woodbine^* offspring.'* 

But Minshieu in v. Woodbindei supposes them the some : **Alio 
nomine nobis Anglis Hony suckle dictus. If Dr. Johnson's expla- 
nation be right, there shoidd be no point after v)oodbine, honey' 
suckle, or enrings. Malone. 

2 _- the female ivy — ] Shakspeare calls \t female ivy, because 
it always requires some support, which is poetically called its 
husband. So Milton : 

" — • led the vine 

** To wed her elm : she spous'd, about him twines 
** Her marriageable arms — .'* 
<*Ulmo conjuncta marito." CatulL 
** Platanusque ceelebs 
** Evincet ulmos." ^or. Steevens. 
Though the ivy here represents the female, there is, notwith- 
standing, an evident reference in the words enrings and fngers, 
to the ring of the marriage rite. Henley. 

In our ancient marriage ceremony, (or rather, perhaps, con- 
tract) the woman gave the man a ring, as well as received one 
from him. To this custom the conduct of Olivia (See TuaeCftK- 
Kight, sc. ult.) bears sufficient testimony. 

A contract of eternal bond of love, ^c. 
5tren^ened by interchangenient oj yawr rin^*'* Steepen* 
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Her dotage now I do begin to pity. 

For meeting her of late, behind the wood. 

Seeking sweet savours^ for this hateful fool^ 

I did upbraid her, and fall out with her : 

For she his hairy temples then had rounded 

With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 

Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 

Stood now within the pretty flourets* eyes,* 

Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewail. 

When I had, at my pleasure, taunted her. 

And she, in mild terms, begg'd my patience, 

I then did ask of her her changeling child ; 

Which straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 

To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 

And now I have the boy, I will undo 

This hateful imperfection of her eyes. 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp 

From off the head of this Athenian swain; 

That he awaking when the other do,* 

May all to Athens back again repair; 

And think no more of this nights accidents, 

But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 

But first I will release the fairy queen. 

Be, as thou wast wont to be ; 

^Touching her eyes vnth an herb. 

See, as thou wast wont to see : 

s —.. s^eet savours — ] Thus Roberts's quarto and the first folio. 
Fisher's quarto reads— fovours ; which, taken in the sense of or- 
naments, such as are worn at weddings, may be right. Steeveru. 

4 -^^fioureu* eyes,] The eye of a flower is the technical term 
for its center. Thus Milton, in his Lycidas, v. 139 : 

** Throw hither all your quaint enamePd eyw." Steevent. 

* That he awaking luhen the other do,"] Such is the reading of 
the old copies, and such was the phraseology of Shakspeare's 
age ; though the modem editors have departed from it. — So, in 
King Henry IV, P.I: " — and unbound the rest, and then came 
in the other** 

Again, in King Henry IV, P. II: " For the other. Sir John, 
let me see," &c. 

So, in the epistie pte^ed to Pierce Penniletse hit Supplication 
to the De^il, by Thomas >lais\ve, 4\.o. IS.^'vl-. ^^Wsa^je they will 
give me leave to tlui{ktYveT^>a^^^Q^fe^^^ ^^^«3«^* ^"^^^^ 
tid othar,^* Malane. 
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Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower* 
Hath such force and blessed power. 
Now, my Titania ; wake you, my sweet queen. 

Tita. My Oberon! what visions have I seen! 
Methought, I was enamour'd of an ass. 

Obe, There lies your love. 

Tita. How came these things to pass? 

O, how mine eyes do loath his visage now ! 

Obe. Silence, a while. — Robin, take off this head.— 
Titania, musick call; and strike more dead 
Than common sleep, of all these five the sense. ^ 

IHta. Musick, hoi musick; such as charmeth sleep. 

Puck. Now, when thou wak'st, with thine own fool's 
eyes peep. 

Obe. Sound, musick. \^Still musick} Come, my queen, 
take hands with me. 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 
Now thou and I are new in amity ; 
And will, to-morrow midnight, solemnly, 
Dance in duke Theseus' house triumphantly, 
And bless it to all fair posterity : ^ 



« DiarCt bud o'er Cupid^s fiovser — ] The old copies read — or 
Cupid's. Corrected by Dr. Thirlby. The herb now employed 
is styled DiancCt budy because it is applied as an antidote to Uiat 
charm which had constrained Titania to dote on Bottom with 
**the soul of love." Malone. 

DiarCs bud, is the bud of the Jgnus Castus, or Chaste Tree.-^ 

Thus, in Macer's Herball, practysyd by Doctor Lynacre, translated 

out of Laten into Englyshe, &c. bl. 1. no date : " The vertue of this 

herbe is, that he wyll kepe man and woman chaste," &c. Cupid's 

Jlovjer, is the Viola tricolor, or Love in Idleness. Steevens. 

7 «_^ of all these five the sense."] The old copies read — ^these 
Jlne; but this most certainly is corrupt. My emendation needs 
no justification. The Jive, Uiat lay asleep on the stage were De- 
metrius, Lysander, Hermia, Helena, and Bottom. — Dr. Thirlby 
likewise communicated this very correction. Theobald. 

8 Dance in duke Theseus* house triumphantly. 

And bless it to all fair posterity i\ We should read; 

. to all far posterity. 

i.e. to the remotest posterity. Warburton. 
Fair posterity is the right reading. 

In the concluding song, where Oberotv blesses V\\^"wy\M\i^\wA^ 
part of his />encdiction is, that the postwtj o£ T\v«ift>» ^iSOo^ 
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There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, aH in jollity. 

Puck, Fairy king, attend, and mark ; 
I do hear the morning lark. 

Obe, Then, my queen, in silence sad, 
Trip we after the night's shade:* 
We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wand'ring moon. 

Tit a. Come, my lord; and in our flight, 
Tell me how it came this night. 
That I sleeping here was found, 
With these mortals on the ground. lEjceunt, 

\_Hom8 sottnd within. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Egeus, and train. 
The, Go, one of you, find out the forester; 
For now our observation is perform'd:^ 

** And the blots of nature's hand 

" Shall not in tliclr issue stand ; 

" Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 

" Nor mark prodigious, such as are 

•* Despised in nativity, 

** Shall upon their childrcm be." M. Mason, 
"—-^to all fair prosperity :] I have preferred this, which is the 
reading of the first and best quarto, printed by Fisher, to that of 
the other quarto and the folio, (posterity) induced by the follow- 
ing lines in a former scene : 

** your warrior love 

" To Theseus must be wedded, and you come 

" To give their bed joy and prosperity.'* Malone. 

* Then, 7ny. queen, in silence sad. 
Trip we after the nighfs shade .•] Sad signifies only grave, so- 
ber ; and is opposed to their dances and revels, which were now 
ended at the singing of the morning lark. So, in The Wintet^s 
Tale, Act IV: ** My father and the gentlemen are in sad tali.*' 
for grave or serious. War burton. 

A statute 3 Henry VII, c. xiv, directs certain offences com- 
mitted iu the king's palace, to be tried by twelve sad men of the 
king's houshold. Blackstone. 

1 — — our observation is perform' d:"] The honours due to the 
morning of May. I know not why Shakspeare calls this play 
A Midsutntner Night^s Dream, when he so carefully informs us 
that it happened the night preceding May day. Johnson. 
T/je title of this play seems wo nvo^^i w!t^Tv^e^, \a d^euote the 
precise time of the action^ l\\atv Wa^I o? The Winter* « *raU ; ^XswOa. 
wc £nd wad at the seasoiv o? a\\c^^-sVvsi^\w^. Farmw. 
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And since we have the vaward of the day,* 
My love shall hear the musick of my hounds.— 
Uncouple in the western valley ; go : — 
Despatch, I say, and find the forester.— 
We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top, 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hpunds and echo in conjunction. 

Hiti* I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once. 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear^ 



The same phrase has been used in a former scene : 
" To do observance to a mom of May." 

I imagine that the title of this play was suggested by the time 
it was first introduced on the stage, which was probably at Mid- 
^uiHTner. " A Dream for the entertainment of a Midsummer 
night." Twelfth Night and The Winter*s Tale had probably their 
titles from a similar circumstance. Malone. 

In Tkoeifth Night, Act III, sc. iv, Olivia observes of Malvo- 
lio's seemmg phrenzy, that it "is a very Midsummer madness." 
That time of the year, we may tlierefore suppose, was anciently 
thought productive of mental vagaries resembling the scheme of 
Shakspeare's play. To this circumstance it might have owed its 
title. Steeven*. 

* the vaward of the day,"] Vaward is compounded of van 

and vsard, the forepart. In Knolles's History of the Turks, the 
word vayvod is used in the same sense. Edinimrgh Magazine, 
for Nov. 1786. Steevens. 

3— they bay'd the bear — ] Thus all the old copies. And 
thus in Chaucer's Knightes Tale, v. 2020, Tyrwhitt's edit: 
** The hunte ystrangled with the wild beres.'* 

Bearbaiting was likewise once a diversion esteemed proper for 
royal personages, even of the softer sex. While the princess 
Elizabeth remained at Hatfield House, under the custody of 
Sir Thomas Pope, she was visited by Queen Mary. The next 
morning they were entertained with a grand exhibition of bear-^ 
baiting, tvith ivhich their highnesses ijoere right ivell content. See 
Life of Sir Thomas Pope, cited by Warton in his History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, Vol. II, p. 391. Steevens. 

In The Winter^s Tale, Antigonus is destroyed by a bear, who is 
chaced by hunters. See also our poet's Venus and Adonis.- 
** For now she hears it is no gentle chace, 
•* But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud." Malone* 

Holinshed, with whose histories our poet was well acquainted, 
says, ** the beare is a beast commonlie hunted in the East conn- 
trie." See Vol. I, p. 206; and in p. 226, he says, " Alexandei*, 
at vacant time, hunted the tiger, the pard, the bore, and the 
beare."*' Pliny, Plutarch, &c. mentioi\beaY-Vvww\!\Tv^. T\s^e.\N^^, 
in his £ooJt of Hunting, has two cViapters otw \vw\\>Cvcv^ ^^ bear 
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With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding;* for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains,* every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry:^ I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred*" out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd,' so sanded;® and their heads are hung 



As the persons mentioned by the poet are foreigners of the he- 
roic strain, he might perhaps think it nobler sport for them to 
hunt the bear than the boar. Shakspeare must have read the 
Knight* s Tale in Chaucer, wherein are mentioned Theseus's 
** white alandes [grey -hounds] to huntin at the lyon, or the wild 
bereV Toilet. 

^ — — such gallant chiding ;] Chiding in this instance means 
only sound. So, in King Henry VIII: 

" As doth a rock against the chiding flood." 
Ag^n, in Humour out of Breath, a comedy, by John Day, 1608: 

** — I take great pride 

** To hear soft musick, and thy shrill voice chide." 
Again, in the 22d chapter of Drajlon's Polyolbion: 

•* drums and trumpets chide. — '* 

This use of the word was not obsolete in the age of Milton, 
who says, in his Smectpnnuus : " I may one day hope to have ye 
again in a still time, when there shall be no chiding. Not in these 
noises." See edit. 1753, p. 118. Steevens. 

s The skiesy the fountains,] Instead of fountains, Mr. Heath 
would read — mountains. The change had been proposed to Mr. 
Theobald, who has well supported tiie old i*eading, by observing 
that Virgil and other poets have made rivers, lakes, &c. respon- 
sive to sound : 

" Turn vero exoritur clamor, ripaeque lacusqwe 

" Responsant circa, et coclum tonat omne tumultu." 

Mabtne. 

c Seemed all one mutual cry:! The old copies concur in read- 
ing — seem; but, as Hippolyta is speaking of time p€ist, I have 
adopted Mr. Rowe's correction. Steevens. 

7 Mv hounds are bred, &c.] This passage has been imitated by 
X.ee, m his Theodosius: 

** Then through the woods we chac'd the foaming boar, 
«* With hounds that opened like Thessalian bulls ; 
** Like Tigers flew'd, and sanded as the shore, 
" With ears and chests tliat dash'd the morning dew." 

Mahne. 

* Soflevo^d,"] Sir T. Hanmer justly remarks, that^/fcw* are the 



large chaps of a deep-mowlVd Yvowxvd. Arthur Golding uses this 
"ivord in his translation ofOvVd'a Meta'i1(UM^|»Ko«c*,^«Kl^^W5>^T^^ 
book with which Shakspeare a.vv^wsVo\iVi^\i^««vNN^^w3^ssMsvV 
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With ears that ^eep away the morning dcw;^ > 

Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap*d like Thessalian bulls; ^ 
Slow in pursuit, but match'd in mouth like bells^ r .• 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never hoUa'd to, nor cheer'd with Jiom, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly: 
Judge, when you hear.— But, soft; what nymphs are 
these ? 

Mge. My lord, this is my daughter here asleep ; 
And this, Lysander; this Demetrius is; 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena: 
I wonder of* their being here together. 

The, No doubt, they rose up early, to observe 
The rite of May;* and, hearing our intent, 

ed. The poet is describing Actaeon's hounds, B. Ill, p. 34, b. 
1575. Two of them, like our author's, were of Spartan kind ; 
bred from a Spartan bitch and a Cretan dog : 

" — — with other twaine, that had a syre of Crete, I 

I " And dam of Sparta : tone of them called Jollyboy, a gre9t 

** And iarge-Jlew'd hound." 

Shakspeare mentions Cretan hounds (with Spartan) afterwai^ 

in this speech of Theseus. And Ovid's translator, Golding, ii 

the same description, has them both in one verse, ibidi p. 34, a: 

" This latter wa« a hounde of Crete, the other was of Sj>art.'* 

T. Warton. 

^ So sanded;"] So marked with small spots, yoktuton. 
Sanded means of a sandy colour, which is one of the true de- 
notements of a blood-hound. Steevem. 

^ With ears that svjeep away the morning dew ;] So, in Heywood's 
Brazen Age, 1613 : 

** the fierce Thessalian hoxmds, 

" With their flag ears, ready to sweep the dew 
" From their moist breasts." Steevens. 

2 I wonder of — 1 The modem editors read — I wonder at, &c. 
But changes of this kind ought, T conceive, to be made with 
great caution ; for the writings of our author's contemporaries 
nimish us with abundant proofs that many modes of speech, 
which now seem harsh to our ears, were justified by the |^rase« 
ology of former times. In All's well that ends well, we have : 

«« thou dislik'st • 

" (y virtue, for the name.*^ Mahne. 

• — *- they rose up early, to obseroe 
The rite ofMiky ;] The rite of this TSVonVk yj«A ow<c^ ^o"«s«s^t- 
Ba31y observed, that even authors thowgYvl \i\ra ^jotYa^NOvs^^^^ 
tan a more favourable reception, if pu\i^sJhfe^ oti Ma3*Ba^ * '^^ 

Gg2 
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Came here in g^ce of our solemnity.—* ' 

But, speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 

That Uermia should give answer of her choice ? 

Mge. It is, my lord. 

The. Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with their horns. 

Iloma^ and shout vdthin, Demetrius, Lysander, 
Hermia, and Helena, wake and start uf%. 

The. Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is past;* 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 

Lys, Pardon, my lord. \_He and the rest kneel to The. 

ITie. I pray you all, stand up. 

I know, you are two rival enemies ; 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is so far from jealousy, 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

•Lys. My lord, I shall reply amazedly. 
Half 'sleep, half waking: But as yet, I swear, 
I cannot truly say how I came here : 
But, as I think, (for truly would I speakr— 
And now I do bethink me, so it is;) 
,1 came with Hermia hither: our intent 
Was, to be gone from Athens, where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 

£ge. Enough, enough, my lord; you have enough; 
I beg the law, the law, upon his head.-— 
They would have stoPn away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me: 
You, of your wife; and me, of my consent; 
Of my consent that she should be your wife. 

Dem, My lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth, 



following is a title-page to a metrical performance by a once cele- 
brated poet, Thomas Churchyard : 

•* Come bring in Maye with me, 

** My Maye is fresh and greene ; 
•* A subiectes harte, an humble mind, 
** To serue a mayden Queene." 
•* A discourse of Rebellion, drawne forth for to warne the wan^ 
ton wjttes how to kepe their heads on their shoulders." 
*' Imprinted at London, \n ¥\e\.e«to^3i\& \s^ "WVildftsn. Griffith^ 
Anno Domini 1570. The Jlr«t o? Uayt)'' Steeww, 



4 Saint Valentine i« paat i\M^\^^^:^% Vo \iifc o\^ ^vjvasj^^SJaaN 

A£wfa begin to couple oix St- Va^utsne?* ^^ • Stcc^n*. 
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Of this their purpose hither, to this wood ; 
And I in fiiry hither foUow'd them ; 
Fwr Helena in fancy following me.* 
But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 
(But by some power it is) my love to Hermia, 
Melted as doth the snow,* seems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd,^ 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon : 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart. 
The object, and the pleasure of mine eye, 
Is only Helena. To her, my lord. 
Was I betroth'd ere I saw Hennia:' 
But, like in sickness,^ did I loath this food: 
But, as in health, come to my natural taste, 
Now do I wish it, love it, long for it. 
And will for evermore be true to it. 

The, Fair lovers, you are fortunately met : 



* Fair Helena in fancy following me.'] Fancy is here taken for 
iove or affection, and is opposed to Jitry, as before : 
" Sighs and tears, poor Fancy** followers.'* 
Some now call that which a man taikes particular delight in, 
his fancy. FloFojerJancier, for a florist, and bird-fancier, for a lover 
and feeder of birds, are colloquial words, yohnson. 
So, in Bamaby Googe*s Cupido Conquered, 1563 : 
" The chyefe of them was Ismenis, 

" Whom bfest Diana lov'd, 
** And next in place sat Hyale 
" Whom Fancye never mov'd." 
Again in Hymen^i TViumph, a Masque, by Daniel, 1623 : 
" With all persuasions sought to win her mind 
" To fancy him.'* 
Ag^ain: 

" Do not enforce me to accept a man 
" I cannot/ancy." Steevem. 

^ — ^ as doth the snow,'] The word doth, which seems to have 
been inadvertently omitted, was supplied by Mr. Capel. The 
emendation here made is confirmed by a passage in K. Henry Vc 

" as doth the melted snow 

Upon the vallies." Malone. 

an idle gawd,] See note on this word, p. 243. Steevent, 

ere I saw Hermia .•] The old copies read— «^ \ *ec — . 



« 



^ //^<? in stckne99,'\ So, in the T\ext line — ^»* «ls in\\fc^V>sv — ^ 

The old copies erroneously read — «« \ik.e o 8\c\xve^fi?* \ o^^^a*- 
resent correction to Dr. Farmer. Stceccna. 
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Of this discourse we more will hear aiK>n.-— 

Egeus, I will overbear your will ; 

For in the temple, by and by wlUi us. 

These couples shall eternally be knit. 

And> for the morning now is something wom^ 

Our purpos'd hunting shall be set aside.— - 

Away, with us, to Athens: Three and three^ 

We '11 hold a feast in great solenmity.— 

Come Hippolyta.^ [Exeunt Thk. Hip. £ge. and train, 

Dem, These things seem small, and undistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Her, Methinks, I see these things with parted eye, 
When eveiy thing seems double. 

HeL So methinks: 

And I have found Demetrius like a jewel. 
Mine own, and not mine own.* 



1 Come, Hippolyta.'] I suppose, fo^ the sake of measure, we 
ibould read — " Come my Hippolyta." Steevent, 

» And I have found Demetritu like a jewel, 
Mine man, and not mine awn.'] Hermia had observed that 
things appeared double to her. Helena replies, to methinkt; and 
then subjoins, that Demetrius was like sl jewel, her own and not 
her own. He is here, then, compared to something which had 
the property of appearing to be one thing when it was another. 
Not the property siu-e of a jewel ; or, if you will, of none but a 
false one. We should read : 

And I have found Demetritu Hie a gemell, 
Mine own and not mine own. 

From GemelliUf a tvoin. For Demetrius had that night acted 
two such different parts, that she could hardly think tnem both 
played by one and the same Demetrius; but that tbeite were 
twin Demetriuses like the two Sosias in the farce. From Ge* 
m^llu* comes the Frenth Gemeau or yumeau, and in the femi- 
nine, Gemelle or yumelle: So, in Mason's translation of The Be- 
tamerom of Boccace: « II avoit trois iilles plus 4g^s que les mas« 
les, det quelles les deux qui estoient ^'fmif//tf« aroient quinze 
ans." ^atrieme your. Nov. 3. Warburton, 

This emendation is ingenious enou^ to deserve to be true. 

yobnson. 

Dr. Warburton has been accused of coining the word gemell; 
but Drayton has it in the preface to his Baront* Wars: **The 
quadrin doth never double ; or to use a word of heraldrie, never 
hringeth forth gemeU.** Farmer. 

Again: 
'< — — unless they hadlteeiv «SV gemeU ot 5:xsss^\&r ^uckcm. 
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Dem, It seems to me,^ 

That yet we sleep, we dream. — Do not you think) 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him ? 

Her. Yea; and my father. 

Hel. And Hippolyta. 

Lya. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 

Dem. Why then, we are awake: let's follow him; 
And, by tlie way, let us recount our dreams. \^Exeunt, 

Helena, I think, means to sliy, tliat having found Demetrius 
unexpectedly y she considered h6r property in him as insecure as 
that which a person has in a jewel that he \i&s found by accident; 
which he knows not whether he shall retain, and which therefore 
may properly enough be called his awn and not his own. She does 
not say, as Dr. Warbui'ton has represented, that Demetrius wa« 
Hie aje^oel, but that she hsidfoujid him, like a jewel, &c. 
A kindred thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra : 
" — — by starts 

" His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
** Of'what he has, and has not.*' 
The same kind of expression is found also in The Merchant of 
Venice.' 

" Where ev*ry something, being blent together, 
** Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 
" Expresti and not exprest.** Malone. 
See also Mr. Heath's Revisal, p. 57 * Reed. 

3 It seems to me,'] Thus the folio. The quartos begin this 
speech as follows : 

— Are you sure 
That tue are awaie? 
I had once injudiciously restored these words ; but they add 
no weight to the sense of the passage, and create such a defect in 
the measi^re as is best remedied by their omission. Sfeevens. 
Are you sure 

That lue are avjake?] Sure is here used as a dissyllable: so 
sire, fire, hour, &c. The word ncjms [That we are noFw awake ?] 
seems to be wanting, to complete the metre of the next line. 

Malone. 
I cannot accede to a belief that sure was ever employed as a 
tlissyllable, much less at the end of a verse. Fire (anciently spelt 
fier) and hour (anciently spelt bcnaer) might be dissyllabically used, 
because the duplicate vowels in each of them were readily sepa- 
rated in pronunciation. 

Our author might have written : 
" But are you sure 
" That we are now awake ? — " 
Having exhibited this passage, however, only in my note on 
the hemistich that follows it, I have little solicitude for its refor- 
mation. Stee^ns. 
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Aa they go outy Bottom awakes. 
Bot, When my cue comes, call me, and I will an- 
swer: — ^my next is. Moat fair Fy ramus. ^--^^iieyj hoi— 
Peter Quince! Flute, the bellows-mender 1 Snout, the 
tinker! Starveling! God's my life! stolen hence, and 
left me asleep! I have had a most rare vision. I have 
had a dream^-^past the wit of man to say what dream 
it was : Man is but an ass, if he go about to expound this 
dream. Methought I was — there is no man can tell what. 
Methought I was, and methought I had,— But man is 
but a patched fool,* if he will offer to say what methought 
I had. The eye of man^ hath not heard, the ear of man 
hath not seen ; man's hand is not able to taste, his tongue 
to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream was. 
I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream : 
it shall be called Bottom's Dream, because it hath no 
bottom ; and I will sing it in the latter end of a play, 
before the duke: Pcradventure, to make it the more 
gracious, I shall sing it at her death.* lExit. 

^ -^ patched /ool,"] That is, a fool in a particoloured coat. 

yohruon. 

* The eye of man^ &c.] He is here blundering upon the scrip- 
tural passage of " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things," &c. 1 Cor, ii, 9. Douce. 

* — / shall sing it at her death."] At tuAo*c death ? In Bot- 
tom's speech there is no mention of any she -creature, to whom 
this relative can be coupled. I make not the least scruple but 
Bottom, for the sake of a jest, and to render his 'oolitntaryy as we 
may caU it, the more gracious and extraordinary, said: — I shall 
sing it after death. He, as Pyramus, is killed upon the scene; 
and 80 might promise to rise again at the conclusion of the in- 
terlude, and give the Duke his dream by way of song. The 
source of the corruption of tlie text is very obvious. The f in 
after being sunk by the vulgar pronunciation, the copyist might 
write it from the soimd, — a^terj which the wise editors not un- 
derstanding, concluded, twp words were erroneously got toge- 
ther ; so. Slotting them, and clapping in an A, produced the pre- 
sent reading — at her, Theobald. 

Theobdd might have quoted the following passage in The 
Tempest in support of his emendation. " This is a very scurvy 
tune (says Trinculo) for a man to sing at his funeral.*' — Yet I be- 
lieve the text is right. Malone. 

— ai her death.] He may mean the death of Thisbe, which 
his head might be at present full of; and yet I cannot but prefer 
the happy conjecture of Mr. Theobald to my own attempt at ex- 
planation. Steevens. 
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SCENE II. 

Athens. A room in Quince's House, 
Enter Quince^ Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 

Quin, Have you sent to Bottom's house? is he come 
home yet? 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is 
transported. 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marred; It goes 
not forward, doth it? 

Quin. It is not possible : you have not a man in all 
Athens, able to discharge Py ramus, but he. 

Flu. No; he hath simply the best wit of any handy* 
craft man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too: and he is a very 
paramour, for ^ sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say, paragon: a paramour is, God 
bless us, a thing of nought.^ 

Enter Snug. 

Snug. Masters, the duke is coming from the temple, 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more married: 
if our sport had gone forward, we had all been made 
men.* 

Flu.^ O sweet bully Bottom 1 Thus hath he lost six- 
pence a-day during his life; he could not have 'scaped 
sixpence a-day : an the duke had not given him sixpence 

7 — a thing of nought. "^ This Mr. Theobald changes with 
great pomp to a thing oj naught f i. e. a good for nothing thing. 

yohnson. 
A thing of nought may be the true reading. So, in Hamlet: 
** Ham. The king is a thing 
" Guil. A thing my lord ? 
" Ham,. Of nothing?* 
See the note on this passage. 

JParaTnour being a word which Flute did not understand, he 
may design to say that it had no meaning, i.e. was a thing of 
nought. 

' Mr. M. Mason, however, is of a different opinion. ** The eja- 
culation (says he) God bles^ us! proves tliat Flute imagined he 
was saying a naughty word." Steevens. 

8 '"-^m^ade we«.] In the same sense as in The Tempest: 

" — any monster in England makes a matv.'* ^Kiuw, 
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a-day for playing Pyramus, I' 11 be hanged ; he would 
have deserved it: sixpence a-day, in Pyramus, or no- 
thing. • 

Enter Bottom. 

Bot, Where are these lads? where are these hearts? 

Qtdn. Bottom ! O most courageous day ! O most 

happy hour! 

Bot. Masters, I am to discourse wonders: but ask me 
not what ; for, if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. I 
will tell you every thing, right as it fell out. 

Qtdn, Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you, is, 
that the duke hath dined: Get your apparel together; 
good strings to your beards,^ new ribbons to your pumps ; 
meet presently at the palace; every man look o'er his 
part; for, the short and the long is, our play is preferred.* 
In any case, let Thisby have clean linen ; and let not him, 
that plays the lion, pare his nails, for they shall hang out 



' sixpence a day, in Pyramus, or nothing.'] Shakspeare has 

already ridiculed the title-page of Catnbytes, by Thomas Preston; 
and here he seems to aUude to him, or some other person who, 
like him, had been pensioned for his dramatic abilities. Pres- 
ton acted a part in John Ritwise's play of Dido, before Queen 
Elizabeth at Cambridge, in 1564; and the Queen was so well 
pleased, that she bestowed on him a pension of tKventy pounds a 
year, which is little more than a shilling a day. Steevens. 

1 good strings to your beards,"] i. e. to prevent the false 

beards, which they were to wear, from falling off. Malone. 

As no false beard could be worn, without a ligature to fasten 
it on, (and a slender one would suffice) the caution of Bottom, 
considered in such a light, is superfluous. I suspect, therefore, 
that the good strings recommended by him were ornamental, or 
employed to gire an air of novelty to the countenances of the 
performers. Thus in Measure for Measure (where the natural 
beard is unquestionably spoken of) the Duke, intent on disfigur- 
ing the head of Ragozine, says: "O, death 's a great disguiser; 
and you may add to it. Shave the head, and tie the beard?^ 

Steevens. 

2 our play is preferred.] Tliis word is not to be under- 

stood in its most common acceptation here, as if their play was 
chosen in preference to the others ; (for that appears afterwards 
not to be the fact;) but means, that it was given in among others 
for the duke's option. So, in yulius Caesar, Decius says : 
" Where is Metellus Cimber ? let him go, 
" And presently prefer his stiit to Caesar," Theobald, 
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for the lion's claws. And, most dear actors, eat no onionsy 
nor g^lick, for we are to utter sweet breath ; and I do not 
doubt, but to hear them say, it is a sweet comedy. No 
more words; away; g^, away. [Excuni^ 



ACT V SCENE I. 

7%tf same. An Afiartment in the Palace of Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrate, 
Lords^ and Attendants. 

Hifi. 'Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers 
speak of. 

The. More strange than true. I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers, and madmen, have such seething brains,^ 
Such shaping fantasies, that appreheud 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatick, the lover, and the poet,* 
Are of imagination all compact:' 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold; 
That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantick,* 

3 _ such seething brains,'] So, in The Tempest: 

(c .^^__ \^y hrainsy 

** Now useless, bdrd within thy scull." Steevens. 
We meet with the same expression in The Winter^ Tah: 
** Would any but these boiled brains of three and twenty hunt this 
weather ?'* Malone. 

4 The lunatick, the lover, and the poet,"] An in^^nious modem 
writer supposes that our author had here in contemplation Ores- 
tes, Mark Antony, and himself; but I do not recollect any paS'^ 
sage in his works Ihat shows him to have been acquainted with 
the story of Agamemnon's son, — scelerum foriis agitatus Orestes: 
and indeed, if even such were found, the supposed allusion would 
atiU remain very problematical. Malone^ 

* Are of imagination all compact :"] i. e. are made of mere ima* 
gination. So, in As you Hie it: 

'* If he, compact of jars, grow musical." Steevens. 

* That is, the madman.- the lover, all asfrantici,'] Such is the 
reading of all the old copies ; instead of which, the modem edi- 
tors have given us : 

" The madman : ^hile the lover," &c. ^teevem. 

Hh 
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Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt :^ 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,® 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation, and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination ; 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 

Or, in the night, imagining some fear. 

How easy is a bush suppos'd a bear? 

Hip, But all the story of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigur'd so together, 
More witnesseth than fancy's images. 
And grows to something of great constancy ;• 
But, howsoever, strange and admirable. 

Enter Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena. 

The, Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth.^- 
Joy, gentle friends ! joy, and fresh days of love, 
Accompany your hearts I 

Lya, More than to us 

Wait gn^ your royal walks, your board, your bed! 

The, Come now ; what masks, what dances shall we 
have. 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-supper, and bed-time ? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth? 
M^at revels are in hand? Is there no play, 
To ease thp aguish of a torturing hour? 

f Sees Helenas beauty in a brow of Egypt:] By ** a brow of 
Egypt,*' Shakspeare means no more than the brwu of a gipsy- So 
much for some ingenious modem's ideal Cleopatra, See note 5. 

SteeveM. 

• — in a fine frenzy rolling,"] This seems to have been imi- 
tated by Drayton, in his epistle to y. ReyndiU, on Poets and Poetry : 
describing Marlowe, he says : 

** that fin^ madness still he did retain, 

" Which rightly should possess a poe^s brain." Malane, 

9 --^^ constancy ;'\ Consistency^ stability, certainty, yohnson, 

1 Wait on -—3 The old coyaea Yivf^ — >\ji\\. In. dcsrt^^\i5A Vs^ 
pfr, Rowe, Malonc. 
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Call Philostrate.* 

Philoa. Here, mighty Theseus. 

The. Say, what abridgment^ have you for this evening? 
What mask? what musick? How shall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight? 

Philoa, There is a brief,'* how many sports are ripe;* 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

^Giving a fia/ier. 



2 Call Philostrate.] In the folio, 1623, it is, Call JSgeusy and 
all the speeches afterwards spoken by Philostrate, except that 
beginning, " No, my noble lord," &c. are there given to that 
character. But the modem editions, from the quarto 1600, have 
rightly given them to Philostrate, who appears in the first scene 
as master of the revels to Theseus, and is there sent out on a si- 
milar kind of errand. 

In The Knight's Tale of Chaucer, Arcite, under the name of 
Philostrate,' is 'squire of the chamber to Theseus. Steevens. 

.3 Say, v)hat abridgment, ^c] By abridgment our author may 

mean a dramatick performance, which crowds the events of years 

into a few hours. So, in Hamlet, Act II, sc. vii, he calls the 

players " €ibridgm,ents, abstracts, aLnd brief chronicles of the time** 

Again, in K. Henry V: 

** Then brook abridgment t and your eyes advance 
** After your thoughts — .'» 
It may be worth while, however, to observe that, in the /North, 
the word abatement had the same meaning as diversion or am^use- 
ment. So, in the Prologue to the 5th Book of G. Douglas's ver- 
sion of the JEneid: 

** Ful mony mery abaitmentis followis here." Steevens, 
Does not abridgment, in the present instance, signify am^use- 
ment to beguile the tediousness of the evening? or, in one word, paS' 
tim>e? Henley. 

^ a brief,] i. e. a short account or enumeration. So, in 

Gascoigne's Dulce Bellum, Inexpertis: 

** She sent a brief mito me by her mayd." 
Again, in King yohn : 

" the hand of time 

" Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume." Steevens. 

^ are ripe;] One of the quartos has — ripe; the other old 

editions — rife. Johnson. 

Ripe is the reading of Fisher's quarto. Bife, however, is a 
word used both by Sydney and Spenser. It means abounding, 
but is now almost obsolete. Thus, in the Arcadia, Lib. II: 
" A shop of shame, a booke where blots be rj/e." 

Again, in Stephen Gosson's School of Abwty \SX^\ ** — ^wl 
shall find the tJieaters of the one, aivd tlve ?\iws^a ot^<t ^^fOast^x.^ 
be nfe among us." Steevens. 
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The. reads.^'] The battle with the Centauri^ to be swi^y 

By an Atheman eunuch to the harfi,'' 
We 'U none of that: that have I told my love, 
In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 

The riot of the tifi^y Bacchanal*^ 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage. 
That is an old device ; and it was play 'd 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 

TTie thrice three Afusee mourning for the death 

Of leamingy^ late deceased in beggary. 
That is some satire, keen, and critical,* 
Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

A tedious brief scene \)f young PyramuSj 

And hie lave Thisbe; very tragical mirth. 
Merry and tragical?^ Tedious and brief? 
That is, hot ice, and Wonderous strange snow.' 

The. read*.'] This is printed as Mr. Theobald gave it from 
both the old quartos. In the first folio» and all uie following 
editions, Lysander reads the catalogue, and Theseus makes tht 
remarks, yohnton, 

1 By an Athenian eunuch to the harp."] This seems to imply a 
more ancient practice of castration for the voice, than, can bt 
found in opera annals. Bumey. 

s The thrice three Mtuee mourning for the death 
Of learning, &c.] I do not know whether it has been befort 
observe*^, that Shakspeare here, perhaps, alluded to Spenser's 
poem, entitled The Teart of the Mtuet, on the neglect and con- 
tempt of learning. This piece first appeared in quurto, with 
others, 1591. The oldest edition of this play, now known, is dated 
1600. If Spenser's poem be here intended, may we not presiune 
that there is some earlier edition of this ? But, however, if the 
allusion be allowed, at least it seems to bring the play below 
1591. T. Warton. 

9 keen, anc^ critical,] CnVica/here means criticising, oentut' 

ing. So, in Othello: 

«* O, I am nothing if not critical^ Steevens, 

* Merry and tragical?'] Our poet is still harping on Cambytes, 
of which the first edition might have appeared in 1569-70; when 
•• an Enterlude, a lamentable Trag^edy full of pleasant Myrth," 
was licensed to John Aide, Regist. Stat. fol. 184, b. Steerent, 

* That is, hot ice, and tvonderous strange snow.] The nonsense 
of this line should be corrected thus : 

" That is, hot ice, a woivdeTo\]» %\i«a^ «Kqto." Warburton. 
Mr. Upton reads, and not VmpTo>aiSoVj *. 
" And wohderous strange black «tia« ?' ^oVuwon. 
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How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 

Philos, A play there is, my lord, some ten words long; 
Which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But, by ten words, my lord, it is too long ; 
Which makes it tedious : for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is ; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which, when I saw rehears'd, I must confess, 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 

The. What are they, that do play it ? 

Pfdlos. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now ; 
And now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories^ 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 

The. And we will hear it. 

Philos. No, my noble lord, 

It is not for you : I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world ; 
Unless you can find sport in their intents,* 

Siir Thomas Hanmer reads — vjondrous scorching snow. Mr. Pope 
omits the line entirely. I think the passag'e needs no change, on 
account of the versification ; for 'ponderous is as often used as 
three f as it is as two syllables. The meaning of the line is — 
•• — hot ice, and snow of as strange a quality.'* 

There is, however, an ancient pamphlet entitled, " Tarlton*s 
Devise upon this unlooked for grete Snowe." And perhaps the 
passage before us may contain some allusion to it. This work 
is entered on the books of the Stationers' Company; as also, 
" A ballet of a Northeme Man's Report of the luonderful great 
Snowe in the Southeme parts," 8cc. Steevens. 

As there is no antithesis between strange and snow, as there is 
between hot and ice, I believe we should read — ** and wonderous 
strong snow." 3f. Mason. 

In support of Mr. Mason's conjecture it may be observed that 
the words strong and strange are often confounded in our old plays. 

Mr. Upton's emendation also may derive some support ftom a 
passage in Macbeth: 

•* when they shall be opened, black Macbeth 

" Shall seem as pure as snow.'' Malone. 

3 — unbreath*d memories — ] That is, unexercised, unprac-^ 
tised memories. Steevens, 

^ Unless you can find sport in their \v\jtvXsi^ '\!V^'& ^^^ ws^-^rs*. 
But as I know not what it is to atretcK ativi ccm ^sv iuttut A^s*'^®^**^. 
a line to be lost, yohnson. 
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Extremely stretch'd, and conn'd with cruel pain. 
To do you service. 

The, I will hear that play: 

For never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it.* 
Go, bring them in ;^— and take your places, ladies. 

\^Exit Philos. 

Hifi. I love not to see wretchedness o*ercharg*d, 
And duty in his service perishing. 

The. Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such thing. 

Hifi. He says, they can do nothing in this kind. 

The. The kinder we to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be,* to take what they mistake : 
And what poor duty cannot do,^ 
Noble respect takes it in might, not merit.* 



To intend and to attend were anciently synonymous. Of this 
use several instances are given in a note on the tliird scene of the 
first Act of Othello. Intents^ therefore, may be put for the object 
of their attention. We still say, a person is intent on his business. 

/ oteevent. 
' '■^^ never any thing can be amiss. 
When simpleness and duty tender it,"] Ben Jonson, in Cynthtc^s 
Jtevels has employed this sentiment of humanity on the same oc- 
casion, when Cynthia is preparing to see a masque : 
*< Nothing which duty and desire to please 
« Bears written on the forehead, comes amiss." Steepens. 

• Our sport shall be, &c.] Voltaire says something like this of 
Louis XIV, who took a pleasure in seeing his courtiers in confti> 
sion when they spoke to him. 

I am told, however, by a writer in the Edinburgh Magazine, 
for Nov. 1786, that I have assigned a malignant, instead of a hu- 
mane, sentiment to Theseus, and that he really means — We will 
accept viith pleasure even tJieir blundering attempt. Steevens. 

7 And lohat poor duty cannot do,"] The defective metre of this 
^ line shows that some word was inadvertently omitted by the tran- 
scriber or compositor. Mr. Theobald supplied the defect by 
reading, " And what poor wi7/i«^ duty," fiu;. Malone. 

8 And what poor duty cannot do. 

Noble respect takes it in might, not merit."] The sense of this 

passage, as it now stands, if it has any sense, is this : What the 

inability of duty cannot perform,, regarcfful generosity receives as an 

act of ability, though not of merit. The contrary is rather true : 

iFhat dutifulness tries to perform, «wttKout abtUt^^^ re^orcffU^ genera- 

»^ receives as having the tnerit, thougK not tKe ^ooser, oj cowv^ltit 

hi^jrfnance. 
We should therefore read: 
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Where I have come, great clerks have purposed* 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midst of sentences. 
Throttle their practised accent in their fears, 
And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome : Trust me, sweet, 
Out of this silence, yet, I pick'd a welcome ; 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity. 
In least, speak most, to my capacity. 

Enter Philostrate. 
PhiloB. So please your grace, the prologue is addrest.* 
The. Let him approach. [^Flourish of trumfieta,^ 

And 'what poor duty cannot do, 

IMle respect takes not in might, but merit, yohnson. 

In might, is, perhaps, an elliptical expression ror wAat might 
kane been. Steevens. 

If this passage is to stand as it is, the meaning appears to be 
this :— ^' and what poor duty would do, but cannot accomplish^ 
noble (espect considers as it m.ight have been, not as it is." 

Jkf. Mason. 

And what dutifulness tries to perform without ability, regard- 
ful generosity receives with complacency, estimating it not by 
the actual wjerit of the performance, but by what it might have 
been, were the abilities of the performers equal to their zeal.-— 
Such, I think, is the true interpretation of this passage ; for 
which the reader is indebted partly to Dr. Johnson, and partly 
to Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

^ Where I have com^, great clerks Aa«cc purposed, ficc] So, in 
JPericles: 

" She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
** As goddess like to her admired lays ; 
** Deep clerks she dumbs.** 
It should be observed, thsit periods, in the text, is used in the 
tense of foil points. Malone. 

1 — addrest."] That is, ready. So in King Henry V: 

** To-morrow for our march we are addrest.** Steevens. 

* Flourish of Tntmpets.l It appears, from The Guls ITombook, by 
Decker, 1609, that the prologue was anciently ushered in by 
trumpets. " Present not yourselfe on the stage (especially at a 
new play) until the quaking prologue halih (\>^ T\3^i\«sv^ ^<a\.^>Qi- 

Jorin hischeekes, and is ready to gwetiift truTrt^cU >i^« <!»fe 

thut bee*a upon point to enter.'* Stceociu. 
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Enter Prologue. 

Prol. If fve qffendy it is with our good wilij 

That you should thinJt^ we come not to offend^ 
But with good'WiU. To shew our simple skilly 

That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider then^ we come but in despite. 

We do not come as minding to content youy 
Our true intent is, AU for your delight^ 

We are not here. That you should here repent youy 
The actors are at hand; and^ by their showj 
You shall know all that you are Hke to know. 

The, This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Lys, He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt ; he 
knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord: It is not 
enough to speak, but to speak true. 
. Hip, Indeed he hath played on this prologue, like a 
child on a recorder;^ a sound, but not in government.* 

The. His speech was like a tangled chain; nothing 
impaired, but all disordered. Who is next? 

Enter Pyramus a7id Thisbe, Wall, Moonshine, arid 

Lion, as in dumb show-,' 
Prol, " Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this show ; 
'< But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
** This man is Pyramus, if you would know ; 
" This beauteous lady Thisby is, certain.® 

5 — on a recorder;] Lord Bacon, in his Natural History, cent. 
iii, sect. 221, speaks of recorders and flutes at the same instant, 
and says that the recorder hath a less bore, and a greater, above 
and below ; and elsewhere, cent, ii, sect. 187, he speaks of it as 
having six holes, in which respect it answers to the Tibia minor, 
or Flajolet, of Mersennus. From all which particulars it should 
seem that the flute and the recorder were different instnunents, 
and that the latter, in propriety of speech, was no other than the 
flagelet. Havskins's History of Mustek, Vol. IV, p. 479. Reed. 

Shakspeare introduces the same instrument in Hamlet; and 
Milton says : ** To the sound of soft recorders** 
The recorder is mentioned in many of the old plays. Steevens. 

^ but not in government. "] That is, not regulai'ly, according 

to the tune. Steevens. 

Hamlet, speaking of a recorder, says : — ** Govern these venta- 
ges with your fingers and thumb ; give it breath with your mouthj 
and it will discourse itvoat eVocYVLeTv\,xjv\xa\c.'* — This explains the 
meaning of government Vxv l\ua ^?k.sa^^fe. M. Mtuou, 

s In this place the CoWo, lea^, e^Y\3^\&\Xv^^QN^«wvTv^^'t«^^^ 
er^s direction: Towyer 5»itK a truml>et before tKenixv, Sterol. 
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^ This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 

" Wall, that vile wall which did these lovers sunder: 
" And through wall's chink, poor souls, they are content 

" To whisper; at the which let no man wonder. 
" This man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 

" Presenteth moon-shine : for, if you will know, 
** By moon-shine did these lovers think no scorn 

" To meet at Ninus' tomb,^ there, there to woo- 
. ** This grisly beast, which by name lion hight,' 
" The trusty Thisby, coming first by night, 
**Did scare away, or rather did affright: 

^ Thh beauteous lady ThUby it, cert^.] A burlesque wa^ here 
intended on the frequent recurrence of " certain*^ as a bungling 
rhjrme in poetry more ancient than the age of Shakspeare. 

Thus, in a short poem entitled " A lyteU Treatise called the 
Dysputacyon or the Complaynte of the Herte through perced 
inth the Lokynge of the Eye. Impr3^ted at LSdon in Flete- 
ttrete at the Sygne of the Sonne by Wynkyn de Worde :** 

** And houndes syxescpre and mo certayne — 

** To whome my thought gan to strayne certt^yne^' 

« Whan I had fyrst svght of her certayne — 

*' In all honoure she hath no pere certayne"^ 

•* To loke upon a feyre Lady certayne — 

** As moch as is in me I am contente certaynt^^ 

** They made there both two ^t.yv promysse certayne^-' 

** All armed with margaretes certayne^~ 

** Towardes Venus when they sholde go certayne^* &c. 
Agiun, in the ancient MS. romance of the SomdonafBabyloyne: 

** He saide the xii peres bene alle dede> 

•* And ye spende your good in rajnie, 

** And therefore doth nowe by my rede, 

" Ye shall see them no more terteyn.^ 
Again, ibid: 

** The king^ turned him ageyn, 

** And alle his ooste him with, 

«* Towarde Mountribble certeyne^ Stc. Steeten9. 

^ To meet at Ninut* tomb, &c.] So, in Chaucer's Legend of Thisbe 
of Babylon: 

" Thei settin markes ther metingis should be, 
«* There king Ninua was graven undir a tre." 
Again : 

" And as she ran her wimple she let fall,** Set. 
Again, Golding in his version of Ovid*s Metam/yrphoses, B. IV, 
has a similar line : 

" And as she fied away for haste, she let her Tnantle fall.** 

' ivhich by name lion hight^ As aXV \Xife o'^et ^^ssVa ^S. S^ 

speech are in alternate rhyme, exceptm^ \5a»X *^ ^iNs^^'^ ^>mjw '< 
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^^ And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall;® 

** Which lion vile with bloody mouth did stain : 
" Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth, and tall, 

" And finds his trusty Thisby 's mantle slain : 
" Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, ^ 

"He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast; 
" And, Thisby tarrying in mulberry shade, 

" His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 

coutlet; and as no rhyme is lefl to namet we must conclade^ 
eitner a verse is slipt out, which cannot now be retrieved ; or, 
by a transposition of the words, as I have placed them, the poet 
intended a triplet, Theobald. 

Sight, in Old English, signifies — it called. I think it more pro- 
bable that a line, rollowing the words — by nighty has been lost. 

Malone. 

her mantle the did fall:1 Thus all the old copies. The 

modem editors read — " she let laB," unnecessarily. To, Jail in 
this instance is a verb active. 

So, in The Temfiett, Act 11, sc. i: 

" And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
" To Jail it on Gonzalo.'' Steeveru. 

^ 1 Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful bladeA Mr. Upton 
tightly observes that Shakspeare, in this line, ridicules the anec- 
tation of beginning many words with the same letter. He might 
have remarked the same of— 
** The raffing rockd 
** And shivering shocks." 
Gascoig^e, contemporary with our poet, remarks and blames 
the same affectation, yohnton. 

It is also ridiculed by Sidney, in his Attrophel and Stella, 15 : 
** You that do Dictionaries' method brmg 
" Into your rimes, running in rattling rowes." 
But this alliteration seems to have raached the height of its 
fashion in the reign of Henry VIII. The following stanza is 
quoted from a poem, On the Fall and evil Success oj Rebellion, writ- 
ten in 1537, by WiMride Holme : 

** Loe, leprous lurdeins, lubricke in loquacitie, 
** Vah, vaporous villeins, with venim vulnerate, 
** Proh, prating parenticides, plexious to pinnositie, 
** Fie, fi:antike fabulators, furibund, and fatuate, 
**Out, oblatrant, oblict, obstacle, and obsecate. 
** Ah addict algoes, in acerbitie acclamant, 
" Magnall in mischief, malicious to mugilate, 
** Repriving your Roy so renowned and radiant." 
In Tusser's Husbandry, p. 104, there is a poem of which every 
word begins with a T ; and in the old play entitled : The Historic 
(J the Tvio valiant Knights, Syr Clyomon Knight ojthe Golden Sheeld, 
Sonne to the King of Denmark f and Clamydes the White Knight, Son 
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" Let lion, moon-shine, wall, and lovers twain, 
" At large discourse, while here they do remsdn.' 

lEjceunt Prol. This. Lion, am/ Moon. 

The, I wonder, if the lion be to speak. 

Dein. No wonder, my lord: one lion may, when 
many asses do. 

Wall. " In this same interlude, it doth befall, 
**That I, one Snout by name, present a wall: 
" And such a wall, as I would have you think, 
** That had in it a cranny'd hole, or chink, 
" Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 
" Did whisper often very secretly. 
" This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 
" That I am that same wall; the truth is so: 
" And this the cranny is,^ right and sinister, 
" Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper." 

The, Would you desire lime and hair to speak better? 

Dem. It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard dis- 
course, my lord.^ 

The, Pyramus draws near the wall: silence! 



to the King ofSuavia, 1599, is another remarkable instance of al- 
literation : 

Bringing my bark to Denmark here, to bide the bitter 
broyle 

And beating blowes of billows high," &c. Steevens. 



«( 
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« And this the cranny w,] So, in Golding^s Ovid, 1567 : 

" The wall that parted house from house had riuen therein a 

crany 
" Which shronke at making of the wall. This fault not markt 
of any 
Of many hundred yeares before (what doth not loue espie) 
These loners first of all found out, and m^de a way thereby 
** To talk to gitber secretly, and through the same did goe 
** Their louing ^whisperings verie light and safely to and fro." 

JRitson. 

3 It is the Hvittiest partition that ever I heard discourse, my lord."] 
Demetrius is represented as a punster : I believe the passage 
should be read: This is the wittiest partition^ that ever I heard 
in discourse. Alludinff to the many stupid partitions in the argu- 
mentative writings of tlie time. Shakspeare himself, as well as 
his contemporaries, uses discourse for reasoning; and he here 
avails himself of the double sense ; as he had done before in the 
WjVd, partition. Farmer, 
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JEnter Pyramus. 
Pyr, << O grim-look'd night! O night, with hue so 

black! 
"O night, which ever art, when day is not! 

*^0 night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 
" I fear my Thisby's promise is forgot I — 

" And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall, 
" That stand'st between her father's ground and mine; 

** Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall, 

"Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine 
eyne. [Wall holda ti/i hiajingera, 

" Thanks, courteous wall: Jove shield thee well for this! 
" But what see I? No Thisby do I see. 

" O wicked wall,* through whom I s^e no bliss ; 
" Curst be thy stones, for thus deceiving me I" 
The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, should curse 

again. 

Pyr. No, in truth, sir, he should not. Deceiving me^ 

is Thisby's cue : she is to enter now, and I am to spy 

her through the wall. You shall see, it will fall pat as 

I told you : — Yonder she comes. 

Enter Thisbe. 
This. " O wall, full often hast thou heard my moans^ 
" For parting my fair Pyramus and me : 

•* My cherry lips have often kiss'd thy stones ; 

" Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee."' 
Pyr. " I see a voice : now will I to the chink, 
" To spy an I can hear my Thisby's face. 

« Thisby !" 

This. « My love ! thou art my love, I think." 

Pyr. " Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's grace; 

** And, like Limander, am I trusty still."* 

This. " And I like Helen, till the fates me kiU.' 
Pyr. " Not Shafalus to Procrus was so true.* 
Thia. " As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you.' 



9» 
9» 



4 tuicied vjall, &c.] So, in Chaucer*8 Legend <f Thiibe f 
*' Thus would thei saine, alas ! thou wicked vjal,^ &c. 

Stee^oeni. 
* '"'-^knit up in theeJ\ Thus the folio. The quarto reads — knit 
MOV) again. Steeven*,. 

^Jnd, like Limander ^ ?fcc.'\ lAmMvAjet «a\d Helen, are spoken 
by the blundering player, fot l.eaxv^eT ^\A'ft.«xQ» 'Sw&iiMak^Bsi 
Proems, for Cephalus Mvd. ^ioctU* ^JoKmwiv* 
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Pyr. " O, kiss me through the hole of this vile wall. 

TTus. ^' I kiss the wall's hole, not your lips at all/'^ 

jPyr. " Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me straight- 
way?"* 

77iU, " Tide life, tide death, I come without delay.'* 

Wall. <^Thus have I, wall, my part discharged so; 
" And, being done, thus wall away doth go." 

lExeurU Wall, Pyr. and This. 

7%e. Now is the mural down between the two neigh- 
bours. 

Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so wilful 
to hear without warning.' 

Hip, This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 

7%e. The best in this kind are but shadows: and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. 

Hifi. It must be your imagination then, and not theirs. 

7%tf. If we imagine no worse of them, than they of 
themselves, they may pass for excellent men. Here 
come two noble beasts in, a moon and a lion.^ 



7 liU* the mair* hole, not your lips at ali.'] So, Gelding's Ovid: 
** When night drew nere, they bade adew, and eche gave 

kisses sweete 
*• Unto the parget on their side, the which did never mete.** 

I^itwn. 
• Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet 'ine straightKvay P"] So, Geld- 
ing's Ovid : 

*« They did agree at I^nus toinb to mecte without the towne." 

JRitson. 
9 Dem. 27b remedy, my lord, when 'walls are so ivilful to heap 
Viithout warning.'] TWs alludes to the proverb, " Walls have ears.^* 
A wall between almost any two neighbours would soon be oStwort, 
were it to exercise this faculty without previous warning. Farmer. 
The old copies read — tnoral, instead of m,ural. Mr. Theobald 
made the correction. Malone. 

1 Here coTne two noble beasts in, a moon and a lion.]- The old 
copies read — a m^n, &c. Steevens. 

I don't think the jest here is either complete or right. It is 
differently pointed in several of the old copies, which, I suspect, 
may lead us to the true reading, viz : 

Here com£ two noble beasts — in a man and a lion. 
immediately upon Theseus saying this, enter Lion and Moon- 
shine. Is seems very probable, therefore, that our author wrote : 

in a moon and a lion. 
the one having a crescent and alanlhoTi\\ie^oTe\vvKv, wv^^c^^^t^- 
0cntin£;tbe man in the moon,- the other Vxv 8LUoD?s\x\'i^. T\\tci>aXd.. 

li 
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Enter Lion and Moonshine. 

Lion, ^ You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 

^^ The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
^ May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 

" When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
" Then know, that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
^< A lion fell, nor else no lion's dam:^ 
*< For if I should as lion come in strife 
" Into this place, 'twere pity on my life." 

The, A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Dem. The very best at a beast, my lord, that e'er I 
taw. 

Lya, This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

The. True ; and a goose for his discretion. 

Dem, Not so, my lord: for his valour cannot carry 
his discretion ; and the fox carries the goose. 



Mr. Theobald reads — a moon and a lion, and the emendation 
was adopted by the subsequent editors ; but, I think, without ne- 
cessity. The conceit is furnished by the person ^ho represents 
the lion, and enters covered with the hide of that beast ; and The- 
seus only means to say, that the vian who represented the moon, 
and came in at the same time, with a lantern in his hand, and a 
bush of thorns at his back^ was as much a beast as he who per* 
formed the part of the lion. Malone. 

Here come t^o noble bcasps in, a moon and a lion. I cannot help 
supposing tliat we should have it, a moon-calf. The old copies 
read — a man; possibly mc^ was the margmal interpretation of 
moon-calf; and, being more intelligible, got into the text. 

The man in the moon was no new character on the stage, and 
is here introduced in ridicule of such exhibitions. Ben Jonson 
in one of his masques, called Nev39 from, the Nev) World in the 
Moon, makes his Factor doubt of tlie person who brings the intel- 
ligence : ** I must see his dog 9X his girdle, and the bush of thorns 
at his back, ere I believe it." — " Those (replies one of the heralds] 
Wre itale ensigns 6* the stage." Farmer. 

* Then inoto, that I, one Snug the Joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor else no lion*s datn .•] That is, that I am Snug 
the joiner; and neither a lion, nor a lion's dam. Dr. Johnson 
has justly observed in a note on All *s well that ends well, that nor 
in the phraseology of our author's time often related to two mem- 
bers of a sentence, though only expressed in the Utter. So, in 
the play just mentioned : 

'' — - contempt nor bitterness 
'* Were in his pride or s\iaxviv^%^?* 
The reading of the text is tW\. o? t\vt to>\Q. tVv^ ^-ssNa^xtiv^ 
'^thSLt I a$ Snug the ioin^r, ^c, Malone. 
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The. His discretion, I am sure, cannot citrry his. va- 
lour; for the goose carries not the fox. It is well: leave 
it to his discretion, and let us listen to the moon. 

Moon. " This lantern doth the homed moon present :" 

Dem, He should have worn the horns on his head. 

The. He is no crescent, and his horns are invisible 
within the circumference. 

Moon. " This lantern doth the homed moon present; 
" Myself the man i' th' moon do seem to be." 

The. This is the greatest error of all the rest: the 
man should be put into tlie lantern: How is it else the* 
man i' th* moon? 

Dem. He dares not come there for the candle: for, 
you see, it is already in snuff. ^ 

Hifi. I am aweary of this moon: Would he would 
change ! 

The. It appears, by his small light of discretion, that" 
he is in the wane: but yet, in courtesy, in all reason, 
we must stay the time. 

JLya. Proceed, moon. 

Moon. All that I have to say, is, to tell you, that the 
lantern is the moon ; I, the man in the moon ; this thorn- 
bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem. Why, all these should be in the lantern; for 
they are in the moon. But, silence ; here comes Thisbe. 

Enter Thisbe. 
This. " This is old Ninny's tomb: Where is my love?" 
Lion. "Oh — ." \_The Lion roara. — This, runa off. 
Dem. Well roared, lion. 
The. Well run, Thisbe. 
^ Hifi. Well shone, moon. — Truly, the moon shines 
with a good grace. 

The. Well moused, lion.* 

[The Lion teara Thisbe's mantley and exit. 



* — in snuff.] An equivocation. Snuff signifies both the cin- 
der of a candle and hasty anger, yohmon. 
So, in Lovers Labour Lett: 

" You 'U map the light, by taking it in tnuff,^* Steevens, 

Again, in The Atheist** Tragedy , 1611: 
" Do you take that in snuffs sit?" 
See rIso, note on JLove^t Labour Lost, AclN , ^c.\\, ^sATvr«i. 
/5xr^ of King ffenrj IF, Act 1, sc. m. JReed. 
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Dem, And so comes Pyramus. 
Lya, And then the moon vanishes.^ 

Enter Pyramus. 
Pyr, " Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams; 
" I thank thee, moon, for shining now so bright: 
** For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering streams,* 
" I trust to taste of truest Thisby's sight. 
" But stay ; — O spite ! 
"But mark; — ^Poor knight, 
" What dreadful dole is here? 
* . « Eyes, do you see ? 

" How can it be ? 
"O dainty duck! O dear! 
" Thy mantle good, 
" What, stain'd with blood? 
"Approach, ye furies fell! ^ 
" O fates ! come, come ; 
"Cut thread and thrum;' 
"Quail, crush, conclude, and quell !*'• 

4 Well moused, lion.'] So, in an ancient bl. 1. ballad on this storjr^ 
entitled The Constancy of true Love.- &c. 

** And having musled thus the same, 
" Thither he went whence first he came." 
Theseus means that the lion has well tumbled and bloodied 
the veil of Thisbe. Steevens, 

I believe this should be ** Well mouthed lion," alluding either 
to his roaring, or to his tearing with his mouth, the mantle of 
Thisbe : 

** Which lion vile with bloody mxnith did stain." M. Mason. 
Well inoused lion .'] To m^mse signified to mammock, to tear 
in pieces, as a cat tears a mouse. Malone. 

• Dem. And so comes Pyranvus. 

Lys. Andihcn. the moon vanish^.] The old copies read: 
** Dem,. And then came Pyramus. 
** Lys. And so the lion vanishes/." 
It were needless to say any thing in defence of Dr. Farmer's 
emendation. The reader, indeed, may ask why this glaring cor- 
ruption was suffered to remain so long in the text. Steevens. 

* '^'^ glittering stream^,"] The old copies read — heam^s. 

Steeoens. 
The emendation was made by the editor of the second folio. 

MaUmc. 

\ 7 Approach^ ye Juries Jell !'\ ^OTtiew\v%l\0Kft ^^^ ^>m ^^^\.Tai!^ht 

F posaihly have recollected m " KV^^Xii tT^%.Vj*«. Ol^t^^^ l.a Coi»- 
' samce d^Amourt. Printcd\>7B^c\Ma^YTc«»^^'' ^^^^' 
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7%^. This passion, and the death of a dear friend, 
would go near to make a man look sad. 

Hifi. Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 

Pyr. " O, wherefore, nature, (fidst thou lions frame ? 

** Since lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear: 
** Which is — ^no, no— which was the fairest dame, 

"That liv'd, that loVd, that lik'd, that looked with 
cheer.* 






*' O ye moost cruell &nd rabbyshe lions fell, 
Come nowe and teare the corps of Pyramus ! « 

Ye sauage beestes that in these rockes dwell, 
" If blode to you be so delicious, 
'< Come and gnawe my wretched body dolorous ! 
** And on the kerchef with face pale and tryst, 
" He loked ofte, and it right swetely kist." Steevetu. 
Approach, ye forte* foU/ 

Ojates/ come, come, 8cc.] The poet here, and in the follow- 
ing lines spoken by Thisbe — 
«* O sisters three, 
<< Come, come to me, 
" With hands as pale as milk—** 
probably intended to ridicule a passage in Damon and Pythias, by 
Richard Edwards, 1582 : 

*' Ye fortes, all at once 

*« On me your torments trie :— 

" Gripe me, you greedy greeft, 

'* And present pangues of death, 
" Tou sisters three, with cruel handes 

** With speed corrie stop wy breath P* Malone. 

• — CM* thread and thrum ;"J Thrum is the end or extremity of 
a weaver's warp ; it is popular^ used for very coarse yam. The 
maids now call a mop of yam a thrum mx>p. Warner, 
So, in Hannibal and Scipip, 1637 : 

*« no rough pelt of thrums, 

«• To fight with weather." 
Again, in Chapman's translation of the IGth Iliad.' 

'* And tapestries all golden fnng'd, and curl'd with thrumJ)s 
behind." 
So, in Howell's Letter to Sir Paul Neale, Knt, " Translations 
are lie the wrong side of a Turkey carpet, which useth to be full 
of thrums and knots, and nothing so even as the right side." 
The thought is borrowed firom Don Quixote. Steevens, 

9 and quell!] To quell is to murder, to destroy. So, in 

the 12th pageant of the Lusus Coventria, commonly called the 
Corpus Christi Play, MS. Cott. Vesp. D. yiii: 
«* That he the lawe may here do, , 
" With stonys her to qutW* St^eww. 

Ii2 
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"Come, tears, confound;^ 
" Out, sword, and wound 
" The pap of Pyramus : 
" Ay, that left pap, 
" VVhere heart doth hop:'— 
^ Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 
" Now am I dead, 
" Now am I fled ; 
" My soul is in the sky : 

" Tongue, lose thy light! 
" Moon, take thy flight! 
" Now die, die, die, die, die. 

iDiea, — Exif Moon. 
Dem. No die, hut an ace, for him ; for he is but one. 
Xy«. Less than an ace, man; for he is dead; he is 
nothing. 

The. With the help of a surgeon, he might yet reco- 
ver, and prove an ass> 

Hifi. How chance moonshine is gone, before Thisbe 
comes back and finds her lover ? 



1 — cheer."] i. e. countenance. So, in Chaucer*! Clerk^s Tale, 
Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 8117: 

•« ——passing any wight 

*• Of so yong age, as wel in chere as dede." Steevent. 

* Come, tears, confound;] Thus, in Golding^s Ovid: 

<* ^ one night (he sayd) shall louers two eonfoitndeV 

* Ay, that iefi pap, 

Where heart doth hop.-y Lest our author should seem charge* 
able with an inefficient rhyme, it ought to be remembered ^t 
the broad pronunciation, now almost peculiar to the Scotch, was 
anciently current in England. Throughout the old copies of 
Shakspeare's plays, "tattered" is always spelt «* tottered ;*' Ft^ 
therefore was sounded. Pop. The context reminds us of a pas- 
sage in the Seventh Satire ofyuvenal,' 

" — lava in parte maTnilla 

« Nil salit — .." Steeveng. 

4 and prove an ass."] The character of Theseus throughout 

this play is more exalted in its humanity, than its greatness. 
Thourh some sensible observations on life, and animated descrq>- 
tions fall from him, as it is said of lago, you shall tastf. him mart 
as a soldier than as a v)it, which is a distinction he is here striving 
to deserve, though witli little success ; as in support ef his pre- 
tensions he never rises higher than a j^tob and firequeatly sinks as 
low SL8 a quibble* Steeftem. 
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Tfie. She will find him by star-light.— Here she comes; 
and her passion ends the play. 

Enter Thisbe. 
Hifi. Methinks, she should not use a long one, for 
such a Pyramus : I hope she will be brief. 

Dem, A mote will turn the balance,* which Pyramus, 
which Thisbe, is the better.® 

Lya. She hath spied him already with those sweet eyes. 
Dem, And thus she moans,^ videlicet — — 
This, "Asleep, my love? 
" What, dead, my dove ? 
" O Pyramus, arise, 

" Speak, speak. Quite dumb ! 
"Dead, dead! A tomb 
" Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

* A mote naill turn the balance^] The old copies have — moth; but 
Mr. Malone very justly observes that moth was merely the ancient 
mode of spelling m4)te. So, in King Henry V: " Wash every moth 
(i. e. mote) out of his conscience." Steepens. 

The first quarto makes this speech a little longer, but not 
better, yohnaon. 

The passage omitted is,—" He for a man, God warned us ; she 
for a woman, God bless us." Steevenx. 

7 And thus the moans,] The old copies concur in reading — means, 
which Mr. Theobald cnanged into— moans ; and the next speech 
of Thisbe appears to countenance his alteration : 
" Lovers, make wioon." Steevens. 
Mr. Theobald alters means to mx>ans: but w^ans had anciently 
the same signification. Mr. Pinkerton (under the name of Ro- 
bert Heron, Esq.) observes that it is a common term in the Scotch 
law, signifying to tell, to relate, to declare; and the petitions to 
the lords of session in Scotland, run : " To the lords of council 
and session humbly means and shows your petitioner." Here, 
however, it evidently signifies complains. Bills in Chancery be- 
ing in a similar manner : •« Humbly com.plaining sheweth unto 
your lordship," &c. The word occurs in an ancient manuscript in 
my own possession : 

" This ender day wen me was wo, 

" Under a bugh ther I lay, 
** Naght gale to mene me to." 
So again, in a very ancient Scottish song : 

" I hard ane may sair m^^Tue and meyne.^* Ritson. 
Thus also, in the Crony HI of A. Wyntcnon, B. VIII, ch. xxxvi, 
V. 87 : 

" Bot pla3rnt ; iid duie, n^ yhit mtmng 
" Mycht helpe noucht •— ;" 
See also, v. 110. Steevent. 
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" These lily brows, 

" This cherry nose,' 
" These yellow cowslip cheeks, 

" Are gone, are gone : 

<^ Lovers, make moan! 
** His eyes were green as leeks.* 

" O sisters three, 

" Come, come to me, 
<' With hands as pale as milk ; 

" Lay them in gore, 

" Since you have shore 
" With shears his thread of silk. 



• T%eif lily hrowB, 

This cherry nose,] the old copy reads : 
«« These lily /t>#,*' &c. Steeven*. 
An Thisbe's lamentation, till now, runs in regular rhyme and 
metre. But both, by some accident, are in this single instance 
interrupted. I suspect the poet wrote : 
These lily brows. 
This cherry nose. 
Now blacJk brows being a beauty, lily brows are as ridiculous 
as a cherry nose, green eyes, or cowslip cheeks. Theobald. 

Theobald's emendation is supported by the following passage 
in As you like it,' 

*« 'Tis not your iriky brows, your black silk hair—.'* 
And by another, m The Winter's Tale: 
" — — not for because 

** Your brows are blacker, yet black brows they say 
** Become some women best." JRitson, 
Lilv lips are changed to lily brows for the sake of the rhyme, 
but this cannot be right: Thisbe has before celebrated her Fy- 
ramus, as — 

" Lilly-white of hue." 
It should be : 

These lips lilly. 
This nose cherry. 
This mode of position adds not a little to the burlesque of the 
passage. Farrrur, 

We meet with somewhat like this passage in George Peele's 
Old Wives Tale, 1595: 

" Her corall lippes, her crimson cAinne.— Thou art a flouting 
knave. Her corall lippes her crimson chiitne/*' Steevens. 

JEKs eyes were green as leeis.'\ Thus also the nurse in Jiomeo 
andyuliet, speaking of Paris, says: 

« — ~ an eagle, madam, 

'* Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye.' 
See note on this passage. Stecoens, 
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" Tongue, not a word:— 
"Come, trusty sword; 
"Come, blade, my breast imbrues 
" And farewel, friends ; — 
"Thus Thisbe ends: 
"Adieu, adieu, adieu." [2)fw. 

The, Moonshine and lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dem. Ay, and wall too. 

Bot, No, I assure you; the wall is down that parted 
their fathers. Will it pleasei you to see the epilog^ie, 
or to hear a Bergomask dance, ^ beween two of our com- 
pany?* 

The. No epilogue, I pray you; for your play needs 
no excuse. Never excuse; for when the players are all 
dead, there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he that 
writ it had play'd Pyramus, and hanged himself in This- 
be's garter, it would have been a fine tragedy : and so it 
is, truly ; and very notably discha^^ged. But come, your 
Bergomask: let your epilogue alone. 

{Here a dance q/* Clowns. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve :— 
Lovers, to bed; *tis almost fairy time. 
I fear we shall out- sleep the coming mom, 
As much as we this night have overwatch'd. 
This palpable- gross play hath well beguil'd 
The heavy gait^ of night.— Sweet friends, to bed.— • 

1 — a Bergo7n(uk dance,'] Sir Thomas Hanmer observes) Sii 
his Glossary, that this is a dance after the manner of the peasahts 
of Bergomasco, a coimtry in Italy, belonging to the Venetians. 
All the buffoons in Italy affect to imitate me ridiculous jargon of 
that people ; and from thence it became also a custom to imitate 
theirmanner of dancing. Steevens. 

" * our company?'} At the conclusion of Beaumont and 

Fletcher's Beggar^a Bush, there seems to be a sneer at this char- 
acter of Bottom; but I do not very clearly perceive its drift. 
The beggars have resolved to embark for England, and exereisie 
their profession there. One of them adds : 
** —we have a course i— 
«* The spirit o{ Bottom, is grown bottomless.** 

This may mean, that either the publick grew indiflferetlt to bad 
actors, to plays in general, or to cnaracters, the humour of Which 
consisted in blunders. Steevens. 

3 heavy gait — ] i. e. tlov) passage, progress. So, in Ltrc^s 

Labour Lost: ** You must send the ass upon the horse, for he is 
Blaw'gaited.** In another play we have*—" heavy 'gaited toads.** 
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A fortnight hold we this solemnity^ 

In nightly revels, and new jollity. IJExeunt* 

SCENE IL 

Ehter Puck* 

Puck, Now the hungry lion roars/ 
And the wolf behowls the moon;* 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 
All with weary task fordone.* 

4 ITom the hungry Hon roarst &c.] It has been justly observed, 
b^ an anonymous writer^ that ** among this assemblage of familiar 
circumstantes attending midnight, either in England or its neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, Shaksj^are would never have thought of in- 
termixmg the exotick idea of the hungry lion roaring, which cah 
be heard no nearer than in the deserts of Africa, if he had not 
read in the 104th Aa/m; Thou makest diu*kness that it tnay 
be night, wherein all the beasts of the forest do move ; the Horn 
roarinr after their prey, do seek their meat from God.** Malone. 
Shakspeare might have found the midnight roar of the Lion as- 
sociated with the hovji of the JVoif, in Pha^r's translation of tba 
following lines in the seventh JEneid: 

" Hinc ezaudiri gemitus iraeque leonum 

** Vincla recusantum, et sera tub node rudentum; 

•* — ac forma mag^orum ululare luforum.'* 
I do not, however, perceive the justness or the foregoing anony- 
mous writer's observation. Puck, who could *< encircle the earth 
m forty minutes,'' like his fairy mistress, might have snuffed " the 
spiced Indian air;" and consequently an image, foreign to Euro- 
peans, might have been obvious to him. He, therefore, was at 
liberty to — 

** Talk as familiarly of roaring lions, 

** As maids of fifteen do of puppy-dogs." 
Our poet, however inattentive to little proprieties, has some- 
times introduced his wild beasts in regions where they are never 
found. Thus in Arden, a forest in French Flanders, we hear of 
a lioness; and a bear destroys Antig^nus in Bohemia. Steevens. 

' And the wolf behowls the moon/] In the old copies : «* And 
the wolf beholds the moon." As it is the design of these lines to 
characterize the animals, as they present themselves at the hour 
of midnieht ; and as the wolf is not justly characterized by saying 
he beholas the moon, which other beasts of prey, then awake, do ; 
and as the sounds these animals.make at that season, seem also 
intended to be represented, I make no question but the poet 
wrote: 

" And the wolf behowls the moon." 
For so the wolf is exactly characterized, it being his peculiar 
propeTty to hatvl at the moon, {JRthcnul^ aa bemoan, beseem,, and 
an hundred others.) Worlmrton. 
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Now the wasted brands do glow, 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching loud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe. 

In remembrance of a shroud. 



So, in Marston*s Antonio and Mellidaf where the whole passfig* 
seems to be copied from this of our author: 

" Now barh the voolfe against the full-cheek'd moonf 

*• Now lyons half-clam'd entrals roar for food, 

*< Now croaks the toad, and night-crows tcreech aloud, 

* ** Flutt'ring 'bout casements of departing souls ; 

«* Now gape the graves, and thro* their yawns let loose 
** Imprisoned spirits to revisit earth." Theobald. 

The alteration is better than the original reading; but perhaps 
the author meant only to say, that the wolf gaze* at the moon. 

yohnson. 
I think, '« Now the wolf behowU the moon,'' was the ori^al 
text. The allusion is frequently met with in the works of our 
author and his contemporaries. ** 'Tis like tHe howling of Irish < 
wolves against the moon," says he in his At you Hie it; and Mas- 
singer, in his Nevi Way to pay old Debts, makes an usurer feel 
only — 

•* — as the moon is mov'd 

" When wolves with hunger pin'd, howl at her brightness.** 

Farmer. 
The word beholds was, in the time of Shakspeare, frequently 
written behoulds, (as, I suppose, it was then pronoimced) which 
probably occasioned the mistake. 

It is observable, that in the passage of Lodge's JRosalynda, 1592, 
which Shakspeare seems to have nad in his thoughts, when he 
wrote, in As you like it: — ***Tis Hie the howling o/" Irish wolves 
against the moon :" — the expression is foimd, that Marston has 
used instead ofbehowls. ** In courting Phebe, thou bariest with 
tlie wolves of Syria against the moon.'* 

These lines also in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B.I, c. v, st. 30, 
which Shakspeare might have remembered, add support to the 
emendation now made • 

" And all the wliile she {^I^ightl stood upon the ground, 

ff The wakeful dogs did never cease to bay ;— 

** The messenger of death, the ghastly owle, 

** With drery shrieks did also her bewray ; 

•' And hungry wolves continually did howle 

f* At her abhorred face, so filthy and so fowle." Malone, 

* -—^fordone.'] i, e. overcome. So Spenser, Fairy ^een, B, 

jLj C* Xy 9Lc \j%j • 

" And many souls in dolour had foredojie." 
Again, in Jarvis Markham'*8 English Arcadia, 1607 : 

" — fore-wearied with striving, and fore-done with the tyran-* 
I10U9 rage of her enemy." 
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Now it is the time of nigfat,^ 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets fi>rth his sprite, 

In the church- way paths to glide: 
And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecate's team. 
From the presence of the sun. 

Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic; not a mouse 
Shall disturi) this hallow'd house : 
I am sent, with broom, before. 
To sweep the dust behind the door.' 

£nier Oberon and Titan i a, with their Train. 
Obe, Through this house give glimmering light,* 

By the dead and drowsy fire : 
Every elf, and fairy sprite, 

Hop as light as bird from brier $^ 

Agaiiiy in the ancient metrical romance of Sir Bevis of Samp" 
ton, d1. I. no date: 

" But by the other day at none; 

** These two dragons were foredone.^* Steevetu, 

f Kovj it is the time of night, &c.] So, in Samlet.- 
" *Tis now the very witching time of night, 
** When churchyards yawn — .'» Steevens. 

■ / am sent, with broom^ before. 
To sweep the dust behind the doorJ] Cleanliness is always ne- 
cessary to invite the residence and the favour of the fairies : 
** These make our g^ls their slutt'ry rue, 
** By pinching them both black and blue, 
" And put a penny in their shoe 
> «* The house for cleanly sweeping." Drayton, Johnson. 
To sweep the dust behind the door, is a common expression, and 
a common practice in large old houses, where tlie doors of halls 
and galleries are thrown backward, and seldom or ever shut. 

Farmer, 
® Through this house give glim/mering light,"] Milton perhaps had 
this picture in his thought : 

** And glowing embers through the room 
** Teach light to counterfeit a gloom." II Penseroso, 
So, Drayton: 

<' Hence shadows, seemiffg idle shapes 

*• Of little fi*isking elves and apes, 

** To earth do m&e their wanton 'scapes, 

" As hope of pastime hastes them." 
it should be read : 
** Through this ho\xa^ in ^iraaewn^ U^ht." yohnfon. 
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And this ditty, after me, 
Sing and dance it trippingly. 

Tita. First, rehearse this song by rote: 
To each word a warbling note, 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing, and bless this place. 

SONG AND DANCE. 

Obe, Now, until the break of day,* 
Through this house each fairy stray. 
To the best bride-bed will we, 
Which by us shall blessed be j^ 

1 as light as bird from biter /] This comparison is a very 

wicient one, being found in one of the poems of Lawrence Minot, 
p. 31: 

" That are was blith als brid on brerc.*^ Steevens. 

8 Novo, until, &C.3 This speech, which both the old quartos give 
to Oberon, is, in the edition of 1623 and in all the following) print- 
ed as the song. I have restored it to Oberon, as it apparently 
contains not the blessing which he intends to bestow on the bed, 
but his declaration that he will bless it, and his orders to the fai- 
ries how to perform the necessary rites, put where then is the 
song? — I am afraid it is gone after many other things of greater 
value. The truth is that two songs are lost. The series of the 
scene is this : after the speech of Puck, Oberon enters, and calls 
his fairies to a song, which song is apparently wanting in all the 
copies. Next Titania leads another song, which is indeed lost 
like the former, though the editors have endeavoured to find it. 
Then Oberon dismisses his fairies to the despatch of the cere- 
monies. 

The songs, I suppose, were lost ; because they were not insert- 
ed in the players' parts, from which the drama was printed. 

yohtison. 

3 To the best bride-bed ^ill nae. 

Which by us shall blessed be ;] So, in Chaucer's Merchantes 
Tale, Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 9693 : 

** And whan the bed was with the preest ybiessed — ." 

We learn also from " Articles ordained by King Henry VII, for 
the Regulation of his Household," that this ceremony was ob- 
served at the marriage of a Princess. " — All men at her com- 
ming in to bee voided, except woemen, till shee bee brought to 
her beddi and the man both ; he sittinge in his bedd in his shirte, 
with a gowne cast about him. Then the Bishoppe, with the 
Chaplaines, to come in, and blesse the b$dd: then everie man to 
avoide without any drinke, save the twoe estates, if they liste, 
priviely." p. 129. Steevens. 
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And the issue, there create, 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

So shall ali the couples three 

Ever true in loving be : 

And the blots of nature's hand 

Shall not in their issue stand; 

Never mole, hare-lip,'* nor scar, 

Nor mark prodigious,' such as are 

Despised in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be^— - 

With this field-dew ponsecrate, 

Every fairy take his gait;* 

And each several chamber bless,^ 

Through this palace with sweet peace : 

< —hare-lip,] This defect in children seems to have been «d 
much dreaded, tnat numerous were the charms applied for its 
prevention. The following might be as efficacious as any of the 
rest. *< if a woman with chylde have her smocke slyt at the nea- 
ther cnde or skyrt thereof, &c. the same chylde ^at she then 
goeth withall, shall be safe from having a cloven or hare iippe.^* 
T. Lupton's Fourth Boot <f Notable Thingett 4to. bl. 1. Steevens, 

s Nor mark prodi^ous,] Prodigious has here its primitive sig- 
nification o^ portentous. So, in King Richard HI: 
" If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
" Prodigiout, and untimely brought to light." Steevens. 

^ — - take his gwt ;] i. e. take his way, or direct his steps. So, 
in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. I, c. viii: 

" And guide his weary gate both to and fro." 
Again, and more appositely, in one of the poems of Lawrence 
Minot, p. 50: 

" Take thi gate unto Gines, 
" And grete tham wele thare ; — " Steevens. 
By gate, I believe, is meant, the door of each chamber. 

JkT. JMason. 
Gait, for a path or road, is commonly used at present in the 
northern counties. Harris. 

7 Every fairy take his gait; 
And each several chamber bless, &c.] The same superstitious 
kind of benediction occurs in Chaucer's Miller^s Tale, v. 3479, 
Tyrwhitt's edition : 

** I crouche thee from elves, and from wightes. 
** Therwith the nightspel said he anon rightes 
" On foure halves of tYieVvoua aboute, 
*' And on the threswo\d of t\ie doxe >«VC!MSM\fc . 
*' Jesu Crist, and *emt BeTved\^\., 
••^Blisse this hous from every mcVfc^NN\^\^ 

" Fro the nightes inare,t:^eVit^ Y»J^^^^«' ^^- ^^*«^^ 
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E'er shall it in safety rest, 
And the owner of it blest. 

Trip away ; 

Make no stay; 
Meet me all by break of day. 

lExeunt Ode. Tit a. and Train. 

Puck. Iftve shadows have offended^ 
TTdnk but thisy {and all is mended) 
That you have but slumbered here^ 
While these visions did afifiear. 
And this weak and idle theme j 
Ab more yielding but a dreamy 
Gentlesy do not refirehend; 
If you pardoriy we will mend. 
Andy as I *m an honest Pucky^ 
If we have unearned luck^ 
JVbw to 'scafie the ser/ient's tanguey^ 
We will make amends ere long : 
JElse the Puck a liar call. 
So good night unto you all. 
Give me your hands^ if we befriendsy 
And Robin shall restore amends. [Exit.^ 

« — - an honest Pud,'] See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, &c. Act II, 
sc. i, on the words — "sweet Puck." Steevens. 

» — unearned luck — ] i. e. if we have better fortune than we 
have desen^ed. Steevem. 

1 Nov) to 'scape the serpenfs tongue^'] That is, if we be dismissed 
without hisses, yohnson. 

So, in J. Markham's English Arcadia, 1607: " But the nymph, 
after the custom of distrest tragedians, whose first act is enter- 
tained with a snaky salutation,*' &c. Steevens. 

2 Give me your hands,"] That is. Clap your hands. Give us your- 
applause. yohnson. 

** '*Vild and fantastical as this play is, all the parts in their va- 
r ides are well written, and give the kind of pleasure which 

tht -iior designed. Fairies in his time were much in fashion; 
common tradition had made them familiar, and Spenser's poem 
had made them g^at. yohnson. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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